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A Sanskrit Ms. from Tibet — Kamalas'ila's 
Bhavana-krama 

By Dr. E. Obermiller. 

Tke reign of the King Xhi-sron-deu-tsen (Khri*sron* 
Idehu-btsan, VII century) repreKnts a period of the greatest 
importance in the early history of Tibet in general and of 
the spread of Buddhism in that country in particular. The 
activity of the great Santirak^ita ("Acarya Bodhisattva") and 
of Padma-sambhava. the selection of the first seven 
Buddhist monks of Tibetan origin (sad-mt mi hdun), the 
foundation of numerous sites of Buddhiat learning in Tibet, 
and the intense literary activity of the Tibetan learned 
translators (lo-tsa-ho)— Pal-tseg (dPal-brtsegs) and others by 
whom a great number of Buddhist canonical and scientific 
works were rendered into Tibetan, — all this has been des- 
cribed by Bu-ston in his History of Buddhism and in other 
Tibetan historical works. 

There is, however, one subject relating to the spread 
of Buddhism in Thi-sroA-deu-tsen’s reign, to which the 
Tibetan historian devotes his special attention and on which 
he dwells in detail. This is the strife between two parties 
into which the Buddhists of Tibet were at that time split. 
One of these parties consisted of the pupils and followers 
erf Acarya Santirakfita who professed that form of Mahayana 
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Buddhism which was generally acknowledged in India and 
Nepal, viz. the teaching of the Path to Enlightenment 
through the practice of meditation connected with^ the 
dialectical analysis peculiar to the Mudhyamika school of the 
Buddhists and with the practice of the six Transcendental 
Virtues (parami'lo). 

The leader of the other party was a Chinese teacher 
(hu’O'ian or ho-shang) known by the Sanskrit name 
Mahayanadeva, who preached a doctrine of complete 
quietism and inactivity. According to him every kind of 
religious practice, the meditative exercises and all virtuous 
deeds as well were completely useless and even undesirablej 
the liberation from the bonds of phenomenal existence was 
to be attained merely through the complete cessation of 
every kind of thought and mental activity,— by abiding 
perpetually in a stale analogous to sleep. Bu-ston' relates 
how this party grew very powerful and found numerous 
adherents among the Tibetans, how the followers of Santi- 
rak§ita suffered oppression from it, and how the king who 
was an adherent of Santiraksita s system, invited Santi- 
rak^ita’s pupil, the teacher Karoalasila in order to refute the 
incorrect teachings of the Chinese party. The dispute 
between Kamalasila and the Chinese Ho-shang in which the 
latter was defeated is described by Bu-ston* in detail. We 
read that the leading men of the two parties* assembled in 
the presence of the king, that the Ho-shang was the first to 
speak in favour of his theory of quietism and inactivity and 
was answered by Kamalasila who demonstrated all the 
absurdity of the theses maintained by the Ho-shang and 
showed that the teachings of such a kind were in conflict 
with the main principles of Buddhism and were conducive 
to the depreciation and rejection of the most essential 
features of the Buddhist Path to Enlightenment. We read 


1 Cf. my TranilaHon, Vol. II. p. 192- 

2 IbiJ: pp. 192, 193. 

3 Known by the Chinese names TSn-mun (sTon-mun, the party of 
the Ho-shong) and Tsen-min (rTsen-min, the adherents of Kamalasila). 
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further on how the chief adherents of Kamalasila' likewise 
refuted the theories of the Ho-shang, how the latter and his 
part]{ acknowledged themselves vanquished and were ex- 
pelled from Tibet by order of the king who prescribed to 
follow henceforth the Buddhist doctrines that were generally 
admitted, — the teaching of the six Virtues as regards religi- 
ous practice and the Madhvamika system of Nagarjuna as 
regards the theory.’ 

Thus the influence of the Chinese Ho-shang’s teachings 
over the minds of the Tibetans suffered a complete defeat 
and with it perhaps some political influence of China.’ This 
is certainly a most important event in the history of Tibetan 
Buddhism which has been duly appreciated by Bu-ston. It 
is therefore quite natural that we should be interested in 
finding out the sources of Bu-ston's historical record. But 
the text of Bu-ston's History which, as a rule, contains 
references to the works on the foundation of which it has 
been compiled, does not give us any information here. At 
the first glance the account of the controversy looks like the 
reproduction of an oral tradition and there is nothing that 
could make us conjecture the presence of a literary work 
upon which the record could have been founded- The 
following will show that it has now become possible to trace 
out this work, to compare with it the account given by 
Bu-ston and to ascertain its historical importance. 

It will be most interesting to observe that our source is 
contained in the works of that very Acarya Kamalasila who 
gained the victory in the controversy described by Bu-ston. 
The Asiatic Museum of the Academy of Sciences at 
Leningrad possesses a small Sanskrit MS., a gift of the late 
Dalai Lama, which has been brought from Tibet by the 
Tshan-nid Khambo (mtshan-nid mkhan-po) Agvan (Klag- 


1 Srighosa (Tib. dpal-dbyan») and Jnatiendra (Tib, Ye-sea-dbaiH-po). 

2 Henceforth the Madhyamika has become the predominant ichool 
in Tibet. 

3 Kamalasila was subsequently murdered by the Ho-shang's 
adherents. 
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dbaA) Dorjeyin or Dorjeev, the Head Lama of the Buriat 
and the Kalmuk Buddhists. The said MS. consists of eight 
leaves, grey Tibetan paper, in Nepalese characters, Aery 
legible and correct, the number of mistakes being quite 
insignificant. The edges of the leaves are singed, but the 
damage is not considerable (usually not more than 3 or 4 letters 
ere wanting from both sides). On the upper part of fol. 1 
we have the title in Tibetan, in the running handwriting : 
^a-mo-/fl-si-fas mdzad-t>ahii sgom-rim. The colophon on fol. 8 
runs : A carya-Kamalasila-nibaddho Bhavana-I^famah samap- 
ioh. The title of the work is thus; Bfiauana-^ramo 
(Tib. sgom-rim} — "the Process of Meditation.” «.e.. the teach- 
ing about the exercises of Yoga which are peculiar to the 
Path to Enlighteiunent of Mahayana Buddhism. 

Now in the Tangyur, MDO., Vol. XXX(A) we have the 
Tibetan translations of three works ascribed to Kamalasila, 
all bearing the same title Bhaoana-krama. They follow one 
after the other and are distinguished as: sfom-nm dah-po = 
Purva-bhavana-krama (fol. 22-45, Peking ed.), sgom-rim 
bar-ba—Madhyama-bhaoarta-^rama (fol. 45-60), and sgom- 
rim </ja-ma = /niya-i)fifioana-^rama‘ (fol. 60-84). Of these 
three, the last one represents the Tibetan version of our MS. 
with which it shows the most perfect correspondence, so 
that it becomes possible to restore all the defective parts of 
the MS. and correct the mistakes. The Tibetan translation 
has been carried out by the Lotaava Ye-ses-sde (Jnanasena) 
with the assistance of the Pand't Prajfiavarman. We have 
prepared an edition of both the Sanskrit and the Tibetan text 
of the BhflCanfl-)?rflma which we intend to publish before long 
with a translation in English and a complete bilingual Index 
Verborum. It is not our purpose at present to dwell upon 
the principal subject-matter of the work which is the process 
of meditation consisting of mind-concentration or mental 
tranquility (rf(jmo/ha = i/-gno8) and transcendental analysis 
{i;ipaSyana=4hag-mthofi).^ Our aim is to show that the text 


1 Or, BB Cotdiet (p. 318) has it.— t^«ara-b/iauana-kr<mia. 

2 Cf. my ‘‘Doctrine of PrajHa-paramUS" , p. 17. 
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direcHy refers to the controversy between Kamalagfla and 
the Chinese party which ended with the defeat of the latter 
ai\d the cessation of its influence over the Buddhists of 
Tibet. 

Now, on fol. 4 sqq. of the MS. we read: (‘‘There are 
some) who adhere to the following point of view : Through 
the efficiency of good and bad deeds which are called forth 
by the constructive activity of the mind (cilta-uiltafpa- 
samuNhapr7a*iukhaiukha'it<2rma-uaiena), the living beings 
migrate in the Somsara, experiencing repeated births in 
heavenly and other states of existence — the fruit of their 
deeds. Those on the contrary who do not think of anything 
at all and commit no deeds become delivered from the 
Sarnsora. Therefore (in order to attain Nirvana) one must 
not think of anything. Neither ought one to practise charity 
and other virtues (since the virtuoua deeds call forth further 
rebirths in the Sarpscro, which, blissful though they be, still 
invariably bind one to Phenomenal Existence, but cannot 
bring about the complete liberation from the bonds of the 
Phenomenal World). ‘ The practice of charity, etc., has been 
prescribed only with a view to the stupid ordinary people 
(/{eualom mur^/ia-janam adhikT^ya danadi-kuiala-carya nir- 
di>{a). 

“Now, he who speaks in such a manner will come to 
reject the whole of the Mahayanistic Doctrine. And, as the 
Great Vehicle is the foundation of at! the Vehicles in 
general, its depreciation leads to the rejection of all the 
Vehicles (i.e., of all the main Buddhist teachings). Indeed, 
he who says that one must not think of anything whatsoever, 
will have to reject, deny or depreciate the Highest Wisdom, 
the essence of which is correct thorough-going analysis of the 
true state of things {tathS hi na ^/rpcic cintayitavyam Hi 
hruixzfd hhula-pr<]f{/aue^?a-fa^$apa prajha praiik^ipta hhouet). 
And through the rejection of it the highest supermundane 
transcendental wisdom of the Saint is likewise rejected (lat- 
pratik^epal lo^offora’ pi prajha praitk. 9 ipta bhauef), the 


I Cf. Bu-9ton, Traml., Vol. II, p. 193. 
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rejection of tKe latter in its turn leads to the rejection of 
the Omniscience in regard of all the aspects of existence 
(sarua-aftora-Zno^a) which is the final goal of the Maha^anist. 
(All this must necessarily occur), since (all) true knowledge 
is founded upon correct thorough-going analysis, (the rejec- 
tion of which renders all correct knowledge impossible)." 

Thereafter the author condemns the depreciation of the 
practice of virtue, charity, etc. The virtuous acts of the 
Bodhisattva are the skilful means {upaya) which, in coimec- 
tion with the highest analytic wisdom, represent in sum the 
whole of the Mahayanistic Path. We have here quotations 
from the Gcydiir?a-sutra' and the Tathdgata-guhya-suira.^ 
The passage ends with a very vehement utterance : 
"Therefore the words of him who despises the Mahayanistic 
Doctrine, whose learning is defective, who is full of conceit 
regarding his own (incorrect) views, who does not pay the 
due respect to the wise, who has not mastered the rules 
prescribed in Buddha's Scripture, and who, himself morally 
ruined, brings others likewise to ruin, — these words, being 
infected by the poison of contradiction, violating Logic and 
Scripture, are like venomous food and ought to be cast 
away far off by every wise person who cares for his own 
benefit." 

After that Kamalasila again speaks about the absurdity 
of the views according to which one has but to reject all 
mental activity in order to become delivered from 5arpsdra. 
"Indeed”, he says, "he who depreciates the correct analysis 
of the true state of things, shall reject that most essential 
component element of Enlightenment which we call the 
perfect analysis of the elements of existence (dhorma- 
prau/cayafehyom pradhanam eva bodhyangam). And 
without the thorough-going analysis of the true state of things, 
how can the mirul of the meditator (Vogm) who from time 
beginningless has become accustomed to a realistic concep- 
tion of Matter and the other elements, how can it (all on a 
sudden) come to the state which is free from all constructive 


1 C/. Bu-ston, Tranil., Vol. I, p. IH. 
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thought (and which represents Nirvaija ? — oind ca bhvia- 
pratyavekfoya yoginafi fathom anadi'-lialabhyasta-rupadi- 
bhdv^hinivedaaya cHiam niroikalpaidrn praoUei). If it is 
said that one comes to this state by not recalling in memory 
any of the elements of existence and by not directing the 
mind upon them (sarva-JharmefO aamriy-amanasiftoreiiia 
pravidati), this will be incorrect. Indeed, without a thorough- 
going analysis of the true state of things, the cessation of 
recollection and mental activity regarding all the elements 
experienced by us, cannot be realized (no hi vind bhuia- 
pratyaoakfoya' nubhuyamdnefV api aarva-dharme^v aamriir 
amanaaikdro vd sa^ycfe ^arlum). If one thinks ; I have not 
to recall in my mind these elements nor to direct my 
thoughts towards them, — and thus supposes to become 
trained in non-recollection and absence of mental activity, — 
this will really, as a matter of fact, be a most intense re- 
collection and activity of the mind with regard to the said 
elements (yadi ca nd’ mi dharma mayd amartavyd nd' pi 
manaai-kortaoyd ity eoaqt bhdvayann-asm^imanasikdrau lesu 
bhdoayet tadd autardm eoa te sniffd manaai-}irfds ca syub)- 

"If it is said that the mere absence of recollection and 
mental activity represents the cessation of these two factors 
(which is the desired aim), then we shall ask : in what manner 
does this absence manifest itself ? If we analyse the subject, 
(we come to the conclusion that) the state of liberation from 
all dialectical thought-construction cannot have for its cause 
a mere absence. If this were the case, we should make the 
absurd conclusion that a person in a swoon has attained 
(Nirvana), the state where there is no constructive thought, 
inasmuch as recollection and mental activity do not exist 
with him (sammurcchitusya api amfti-manaaikardbhdodn 
nirvikalpotd-pravcia-praaahgah), As a matter of fact, the 
cessation of recollection, mental activity, (and of all dialec- 
tical thought-construction) is impossible without the analysis 
of the true state of things (no ca bhuta-pralyaoefesarp oina 
anya upayo’ sir yena prafidreno asmrty-amanasikarau kurydt). 

‘‘Moreover, without this thorough-going analysis, how 
can the non-substantiality, the absence of an independent 
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essence of the elements come to be cognized (uind bbiita- 
pralyaoekioyS nihsvabhaoala dhaTmai;iSixt ^atham aoagatd 
bhaoet)f The cognition of the elements as devoid of an 
essence of their own (i.e,, of their Relativity) is impossible 
without the analysis of the elements. And, without the 
cognition of Non-substantiality, the removal of the Obscura- 
tions becomes impossible (nd’ pi vina Sunyaia-prativedham 
aoarai^a-prahSoarp sarnbhaoati). Otherwise all living beings 
would be delivered (from the outset). 

“Moreover, if owing to tire want of memory or the 
stupidity of the meditator, recollection and mental activity 
do not manifest themselves, then, being completely stupid, 
how can (such a meditator) be called a true yogtn> li^this 
case he who trains himself in the abolition of recollection 
and mental activity without analysing the true state of things 
will be merely accustomed to a state of torpor and apathy. 
Consequently, the light of true knowledge will be drawn far 
away (from such a person). 

"But then let us suppose that (the meditator is neither 
deprived of memory nor stupid). In such a case how can 
he (all on a sudden) cease to remember and to think, without 
having analysed the true state of things? It is not proper 
to say that one does not recollect when one undoubtedly 
does so (just as it is absurd to maintain that) one does not 
perceive when one really does (uma bhiita-pratyaoeiiiaya na 
hi amarann-cva na smaTali paiyann eoa na pasyati iti yakfam 
abhidhatum). And if one has become accustomed to expel 
all kinds of recollection and thoughts, how can the 
remembrance of the place of residence in a former birth and 
the other properties of a Buddha take their origin? (asmrty- 
amonaaikarabhySsacca kotharp purva-nivaaSnuamriyadi- 
buddha-dharmodayo bhavet). There will be a contradic- 
tion I Indeed, a person who all the while has to do with 
cold objects which stand in direct opposition to the hot 
ones.* cannot experience the contact with something hot. 

I C/. JVyaj/abmdu, p. 68 and Stcherbatsky. 6uddhi«( Logic, 
Vol. II, p. 167, 
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Again, if witK the Yogin who is merged in trance mental 
consciousness’ does exist, then it must necessarily be based 
upon jome object. Indeed, the ordinary worldlings^' cannot 
all on a sudden become possessed of that objectless pure 
cognition (which is the exclusive property of a Saint). 
Suppose on the contrary that mental consciousness does not 
exist (with the meditator merged in trance). — But, how then 
will the non'Substantiality of the elements be cognized ? 
And by mesms of what antidote will it be possible to remove 
the obscuration of moral defilement (^cna ca profipa^^ei^a 
kleSavaranarj) prahlyeta)} And mweover with an ordinary 
worldling, even with one who has attained the 4th degree of 
trance (dhyana) the annihilation of the mental (acuity is 
impossible. 

"For all these reasons, if within the pale of the Highest 
Doctrine the absence of recollection and mental activity 
(regarding the objects of the Phenomenal World) is spoken 
of. it must be viewed as necessarily preceded by the correct 
analysis of the true state things. It is only by applying 
this analysis (to everything cognizable) that it becomes 
(finally) possible to produce (the state of mind in which there 
is) no recollection and mental activity, not otherwise. 
Indeed, when the Yogin who investigates (the elements) by 
means of correct analytic wisdorn (nirupayan aamyakr 
prajnayS yogi) docs not perceive any element of existence 
whatsoever in the present, past, and future as becoming 
really originated {l^alatraye paramarthalaij aamuipannam na 
^ornci'd dharmam po^yati), how can he (after having thus 
cognized their unreality) recall them in memory and direct 
the mind towards them? That which owing to its unreality 
in the present, past, and future is not perceived from the 
standpoint of ultimate reality, — how can it be remembered 
or thought of? Consequently (as the consideration of the 
reality of the separate entities is put an end to on the basis 
of their analysis which conveys the notion of their unreality), 

I Mont>-Oijriana=jn'«f-fet('' mam-par iet-pa. 

1 i^rthagjana = to-tohi iks/a-bo. 

3 
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one attains to the knowledge free from constructive thought, 
the pacification of all pluralism (tofo’sao sorca-praponco- 
po^amarn nirvik<*lporn jndnarji pravi^fo bhavet). By ^ittain- 
ing to this knowledge he cognizes directly the principle of 
universal Non-substantiality (and Relativity which represents) 
the Absolute Truth. Through this cognition he throws off 
the nets of all false views {prahiija-aakala-kudfiti-jalo 
bhavati), and by taking recourse to the Highest Wisdom 
cormected with skilful means, becomes proficient in the 
cognition of the Conventional' and the 'Absolute Reality. 

"Accordingly, by obtaining the wisdom free from the 
Obscurations, he realizes all the properties of a Buddha 
without exception (a/o’ navarana-jnana-labhat saroan coa 
buddha-dharman adhigacchati). Therefore without the 
correct analysis of the true state of things the origination of 
right knowledge and the removal of the Obscurations are 
both impossible," etc., etc. (follow numerous quotations 
from canonical texts, as the Saniadhiraja, Rafnamegha. 
Samdhinirmocana, etc.). 

Now, if we compare with this passage the speech of 
Kamalasila, the reply given to the Ho-shang as rendered by 
Bu-ston in his History, we find that Bu-ston’s version 
represents a literal reproduction of the text of the Bhdoand- 
/{rama which is only slightly condensed.’ It is thus quite 
clear that Bu-ston has used the Bhavana-kfama as a source 
and we can only wonder at the accuracy and precision with 
which he has rendered it. Just as in the account of the first 
two Councils of the Buddhist Congregation where Bu-ston 
faithfully reproduces the version of the k'inoya-ltsudra^a 
without indicating his source, in the same manner here, in 
communicating a most important event in the history of 
Tibetan Buddhism, he bases his account upon a source, the 
title of which is nowhere mentioned by him, and which 


1 />amc’rf>'*a/<;o=^u'i-rc/zob'b</en-fba. 

2 We have given above the Sanskrit original o( the passages given 
by Bu-ston. See Trantl, Vol. 11, pp. 193, 194. 
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now discloses itself as the work of Kamalasila, the principal 
personage connected with the said event. 

On the other hand we must equally point to the import- 
ance of Bu-ston's History for the due appreciation of 
Kamalaiila's work. From the text of the Bhavana-krama 
alone it would never have been possible to make out who 
was actually the opponent refuted by the author. We could 
have been able only to ascertain that the opponent was one 
who favoured a teaching of complete inactivity. Nowhere, 
throughout the whole of the work, do we find the slightest 
reference to China and Tibet, — very typical for an Indian 
Pandil who does not like to mention his adversaries directly. 
It is Bu-ston’s History from which we get full information 
as concerns the polemic contained in the Bhaoona-^roma. 
Bu-ston thus enables us to appreciate the work of Kamalasila 
and makes it appear to us as it really is, — an important 
document relating to the history of Tibetan Buddhism. 



Decline and fall of the Sailendra Empire* 

By Dr.R. C. Majumdar. 


TKe long-drawn sh-uggle witK the Colas which continued 
throughout the eleventh century A. D. and at one time 
threatened utter destruction to the Sailendras, ended in a 
draw. 

After fruitless efforts of a century, the Colas finally 
abandoned the impossible enterprise of maintaining their 
suzerainty over Sumatra and Malay Peninsula. The 
Sailendra kingdom, exhausted and humiliated as it was, 
slowly recovered its former position. 

But although we can definitely trace the existence of the 
kingdom for nearly three centuries more when it was finally 
destroyed, the Sailendra dynasty passes from our view- 
After the beginning of the twelfth century A. D. we hear no 
more of that powerful ruling family that dominated Malay- 
sia since the end of the eighth century A. D. This does not, 
of course, mean that they vanished or even ceased to reign, 
but only that we do not possess any definite information of 
them. For all we know, they might still continue to rule 
over the kingdom. 

The continuity of the kingdom is. however, clearly 
attested by the Chinese and perhaps also Arab accounts, 
which still refer to the prowess of San Fo-tsi and Zabag. 

The Chinese annals refer to two embassies from San Fo- 
tsi in the twelfth century A. D. 

In the year 1156 king Si-li-ma-ha-la-sha (Sri Maharaja) 
sent envoys to bring tribute. The emperor said, “When 
distant people feel themselves attracted by our civilising 
influence, their discernment must be praised. It is therefore 




Cpftfmaeti /rom Vel. /, p. 9/. 
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that 1 rejoice in it, but not because 1 want to benefit by 
product of their country.''* 

!n»the year 1178 they sent again envoys to bring as 
tribute products of the country. On thisoccasion the emperor 
Issued an edict ordering that they should not come to court 
any more, but make an establishment at Chuan-chou in the 
province of Fukien.* 

According to Ma-Twan-Lin the ambassadors of 1178 
reported that their king had succeeded his father in A. D. 
1169. So the emperor invested the new king with all the 
titles and privileges of his ancestors and made suitable 
presents.’ 

The Arab writers Edrisi (1154 A. D.) Kazwini (A. D. 
1203-1283), IbnSaid (1208 or i2I4tol274 or 1286 A. D.). 
and Dimaski (c. 1325 A. D.) all refer to the glory and power 
of Zabag.* But it is difficult to say whether they write from 
their own personal knowledge or merely quote from old 
writers, as many others expressly have done. But in any 
case the Chinese accounts definitely prove the existence of 
the kingdom. 

Fortunately we possess an interesting account of the 
extent of this kingdom in the twelfth century A. D. 
from the Chinese work Chu-fan-chi ("Records of foreign 
nations"). The author of this work is Chau-Ju-fCua, Inspector 
of Foreign Trade in Fukien.® 

As to the date of this Chinese author Hirth and Rockhill 
conclude from a remark the author makes in his chapter on 
Baghdad, that the work was composed between 1242 and 
1258 A. D.° Pelliot has, however, shown that the author 


1 Crnenvetdt — Nolet, p. 67. BoiK Cioenveldl and Feirand [I. A., 
II-XX, p. 22) reilore the name a.s Maharaja. 

2 Croeneveldt — Noiet, p. 67. 3 Ferrand, op. cit., p. 22. n. 2. 

4 Ferrand, op. oil., pp. 65-74. 

5 Chaa-Ja-Kaa — Hit leorft on the Chineie and Arab trade In iha 
twelltb and thirteenth centariei entitled Chu-fan-ehl. Tranalated by 
F. Hirlh and W. W. Rookhill, Sr. Petersburg. (1912), 

6 /bid., p. 137. 
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wrote the preface to hU work in 1225 A. D.' We must, 
therefore, hold that the work was originally written in or 
about 1225 A. D., although additions and alterations dmight 
possibly have been made during the next twenty-five years. 

M. Ccedes holds the view that Chau-Ju-kua's account of 
San Fo-tsi is almost entirely based on an earlier work Ling* 
Wai-tai-ta, written in 1178 A. D,. and as such the picture 
which he draws can only be regarded as true of the period 
anterior to 1178 A. D.’ There does not appear to be any 
valid reason for this assumption. Hirlh and Rockhill are 
definitely of opinion that Chau- ju-Kua s account of San-Fo- 
tsi is "based exclusively on oral information furnished to the 
author by Chinese and foreign traders."® 

As we shall see later, some details given by Chau-Ju-Kua 
(e.g-, the inclusion of Ceylon as a dependency of San Fo-tsi) 
can only be explained if we assume the date proposed above. 

In any case we can take Chau-Ju-Kua's account as a 
correct picture of the slate of things in the twelfth century 
A. D. Now according to this Chinese author, San Fo-tsi was 
master of the straits of Malacca and thus controlled the 
maritime trade between China and the western countries. 
San Fo-tsi itself was a great centre of trade, and fifteen 
states were dependent upon it. These are* 

1. Pong-fbng ( = Pahang. 

2. Tbng-ya-nbng ( = Trengganan). 

3. Ling-ya-sd-kia ( = Lengkasuka). 


1 T'oung Poo. Ser. II, Vol, XIII. p. 449. 

2 1927, p. 460. 

3 Op eit.. p. 37. 

4 Ute identificBtiona of name* given within bracket* ate on the 
authority of Ferrand (op. eif., pp. 13*14) and Krom, CetehieJenit 
(pp. 303-4). 

On Noe. 3, 6 and 9, aee diseusiion* above, Vo), I. pp. 78-79 of thi* 
Journal. According to S, LSvi, Noa, 7 and 8 muat be looked foe in the Malay 
Peninaula (^todea ,49fali<jBe», vol. 11, pp. 108-9), but Schlegel (T’oong 
Pao, Ser, II, Voi. II, p. 135) and Cerini (Reecopcfie*. p. 627), place them 
In Sumatra. The identification of No. 5 is on the authority of Cerini 
(Reaearcfie*, p. 825). 
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4. Ki-lan-tan ( = Kelantan), 

5. Fo'Io-an ( = Beranang on the Langat river, west 

coast of Malay Peninsula). 

6. Ji-lo-t'ing { = Jeloting on the east (?) coast of 

Malay Peninsula). 

7. Ts’ien-mai. 

8. Pa>ta. 

9. Tan-ma-Hng ( = Tamralinga or Ligor in Malay 

Peninsula). 

10. Kia-lo-hi { = Grahi — Jaya, south of the Bay of 

Bandon). 

I(. Pa-lin-fong ( = Palembang). 

12. Sin-to (=Sunda). 

13. Kien-pi ( = Kampe or Kainpar). 

14. Lan-wu-li ( = Lamuri = Atjeh). 

15. Si-lan ( = Ceylon). 

in addition to the general list of countries subject to 
San Fo-tsi, as given above, Chau-Ju-Kua has given separate 
accounts of Ling-ya-ssi-hia, Tan-ma-Iing, Fo-lo-an, Sin-to, 
Kien-pi, Lan-vm-li and Si-lan.' Among these, the first two 
and the last had their own kings, but they sent tributes to 
San Fo-tsi. No king is mentioned in connection with Fo- 
lo-an, but the author remarks, ‘‘It sends yearly tribute to 
San Fo-tsi. Its neighbours Pong-fong, Tong-ya-nung and 
Ki-lan-tan are like it.” According to Ling-wai-tai-ta the 
chief of Fo-lo-an was appointed from San Fo-tsi. This may 
be true of all the four states.® As regards Sin-to Chau-Ju- 
Kua says : ‘As, however, there is no regular government in 
this country, the people are given to brigandage, on which 
account foreign traders rarely go there.' About Kien-pi we 
are told. "Formerly it was a dependency of San Fo-tsi, but, 
after a fight, it set up a king of its own.” Nothing is said 
about the political status of Lan-wu-li, in the very brief note 
which Chau-ju-kua gives more as an introduction to his 
account of Si-lan, than as an independent account of that 

1 C/iou-/u-Kuo, pp, 67-73. 

2 Ibid., p. 69, n. I. 
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kingdom. It would thus appear that KieU'pi had recently 
shaken off the yoke of San Fo-tsi, but the other fourteen 
states were tributary to the power. In spite of a, few 
uncertainties, the identification of these vassal states, as 
given above, would indicate that the empire of San Fo-tsi 
included territories in Sumatra, Java and Malay Peninsula. 

M. Coedes has attempted to show that although 
the empire is called by the old name of San Fo-tsi, the seat 
of the empire was now transferred from San Fo-tsi to 
Malaya or Jambi,* His principal argument is that Chau- 
Ju-Kua included Palembang among the dependencies of San 
Fo-tsi, and as San Fo-tsi is identical with Palemt>ang, the 
seat of the empire must be at a place different from 
Palembang or San Fo-tsi. He rightly points out that while 
describing the empire of Java or Cambodge Chau-Ju-Kua 
never includes these names among the list of their vassal 
states. But Gfides’ argument, as we have indicated above, 
only discounts the view that San Fo-tsi is identical with 
Palembang. The absence of Malaya from the list of vassal 
states merely indicates that Malaya was no longer dependent 
on San Fo-tsi. But neither the inclusion of Palembang nor 
the exclusion of Malaya gives us any right to maintain, in 
the face of the express statement of Chau-Ju-Kua about 
San Fo-tsi, that that kingdom had yielded its place of pre- 
eminence to Malaya. 

M. Gcedes seeks to support his view by reference to 
the Jaiya inscription dated 1184 A.D. which refers to 
Maharaja Srimat-Trailokyaraja-mauli-bhu^ana-varma-deva 
and his governor of Grahi, Mahasenapati Galanai. Coedes 
argues that if in 1 183 A.D, the name of a king of Malayii 
appears in a record of Jaiya, it simply means that "Malayu 
had substituted its own authority in place of Srfvijaya (sic) 
over the petty states of the Malay Peninsula.”* 

1 1927. 459 ff, 

2 Ibid., p. 469. The Jaiya inscription was originally edited by 
M. Ccedis (S.E.F.E.O., XVIII, No. 6, pp, 34-5). but the date was wrongly 
read. 
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But it is a mere gratuitous assumption that Trailokya- 
raja-mauli-bhu^ana-varma-deva is a king of Malayu. Cced^ 
evidently relies on the fact that an inscription found at 
Padang Rocho in Batanghari district in Jambi, refers to a 
king named Maharaja 3riinat*Tribhuvanaraja*Maulivarma> 
deva, as ruling in 1286 A.D.‘ In spite of the resemblance 
in the names of the two kings, who lived a century apart, 
it would obviously be absurd to regard the royal name as a 
monopoly of Malayu. and, in the absence of any other 
evidence, to take the earlier king also as a ruler of Malayu, 
although his records have been found in Malay Peninsula 
alone. We must remember that the ^ailendra emperors 
also bore names like Cudamani>V'armadeva. 

Further, Edrisi (1154 A.D.) clearly says that the king of 
Kalah Zabag and the neighbouring islands lived in the city 
of Kalah which is clearly the Kataha of Cola records.* 

There is thus no reason to disregard the evidence of 
Arab and Chinese writers that the old kingdom of Zabag or 
San Fo*tsi continued in its old glory and splendour till the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. The Jaiya inscription 
has perhaps furnished us with the name of the only individual 
emperor of San Fo-tsi of the 12th century A.D. known to us. 
For as Grahi has been identified with Chau-ju-Kua*s Kia-lo 
hi, it was a depeirdent state of San Fo-tsi towards the end of 
the 12th and the beginning of the 13th century A.D. The king 
whose dominions included Grahi as a Governor s province 
in 1183 A.D. may not therefore, unreasonably be regarded 
as a king of San Fo-tsi. It would thua be more proper to 
regard the .Maharaja SrSmat-Trailokya-raja-mauli-bhu?ana- 
varma-deva .as a successor of Cudamaoi-Varmadeva, though 
it is difficult to say whether he belonged to the same family. 

Chau-Ju-Kua’s account of the great power of San Fo-tsi 
is corroborated by an independent evidence, About the time 
when he wrote his book, we come across the name of a king 


1 Ferrand. (op, eif., p. 179). 

2 Cl. my arUclc in B.E.F.E.O.. Vot. XXXIil, p. 131 

3 
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Candrabhanu in an inscription at Jaiya, dated 1230 A.D.‘ 
Ccedes has established beyond all doubt that this king Can- 
drabhanu is referred to in the Ceylonese Chronicles as 
having led two expeditions aganst Ceylon. 

The detailed account as given in Cullavarpsa may be 
summarised as follows.’ 

“In the eleventh year of the reign of king Parakrama* 
bahu 11 a king of Javaka, called Candrabhanii, landed with 
an army at Kakkhata, on the pretext that they were 
Buddhists and therefore came on a peaceful mission. The 
soldiers of Javaka, who used poisoned arrows, treacherously 
occupied the passages across the rivers, and, having de- 
feated all those who opposed them, devastated the whole 
of Ceylon. But the regent Viravahu defeated them in 
several battles and forced them to withdraw from the land. 
A few years later king Candrabhanu again landed at 
Mahatlrtha and his army was, on this occaaon, reinforced 
by a large number of Paijdya, Cola and other Tamil 
soldiers. After some initial successes the Javaka army was 
surrounded end completely defeated by the Ceylonse troops 
under Vijayabahu and Viravahu. King Candrabhanu some- 
how fled with his life, leaving behind his family and treasures 
in the hands of the victorious enemy.” 

The dale of these events has been variously interpreted. 
But Coedes has established on good authority that the two 
invasions of Candrabhanu took place in A.D, 1236 and 1256.® 

1 Edited by M. C®d4a (B.E.F.E.O.. XVlIl, No. 6. p. 32), 

2 Cuttaoam$a, i.e., tlie Uter continuetion of /WaftauoijtM— ed. 
Geiger, Chap. 83, w, 36-48: Chap. 88, vv. 62-75. The king of Javaka 
mentioned in the paasage was taken by Kern to refer to a Javaneae 
king (V'.G. 111. pp. 27 IT.), but he is now usually laken as a king of 
Stivijaya. For a more detailed diacuiaion of the proposed identification 
cl. B.E.F.E.O.. XXXllI, (pp. 133 ff.). 

3 B.K.I., 1927. pp. 459 ff. Coedia has shown that the date usually 
assigned to the Ceylonese king PatSkramabahu II (A.D. 1240-1275) 
should bo pushed back by 15 years. He would thus have ruled from 
1215 to 1260 A.D. Coedis further points out that the account of Culla- 
varpsB is corroborated by the Pali work /inolta/fl-rrja/ini, 
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Now the inclusion of Ceylon, among the vassal states 
of San Fo-tsi has been justly regarded as the most surprising 
of all. for although Masudi, in his 'Meadow of Gold’ (lOth 
century A.D.) refers to the Maharaja of Zabag aa king of 
Sirandib of Ceylon' there is no historical evidence to show 
that Ceylon was a vassal state of the Sailendras. 

But even in this respect, perhaps, on the face of it, the 
least credible of all, Chau-Ju-Kua's account is corroborated 
to a certain extent by the passage of Cullavarnsa quoted 
above. For the Ceylonese author admits in a way the 
triumph of the Javaka army sometime in 1236 A.D., before 
Chau-Ju-Kua concluded his work. 

It is obvious that Candrabhanu's invasion of Ceylon was 
an act of extreme inprudence and had the most regrettable 
cortsequences. The two expeditions to the distant island 
must have taxed the strength of the Javaka kingdom to the 
utmost, and the disastrous end of the second expedition 
weakened her prestige and authority beyond recovery. 

In an inscription, dated 1264 A.D.' Jatavarman Vira- 
Paijdya claims to have defeated and killed the Savaka king, 
and in another inscription, dated the next yeav.“ he includes 
the king of Ka^ara among the host of rulers conquered by 
him. Savaka is no doubt the same as Javaka and we can 
easily take the defeat of the kings of Savaka and Kadara 
to refer to a defeat of one and the same king, as in the case 
of Rajendra Cola. Thus the ill-advised expedition to 
Ceylon by the king of Kadara was followed at no distant 
date by his humiliating defeat and death at the hands of 
the Paijdya king. 

The fact that the Paudya king boasts also of having con- 
quered Ceylon, seems to connect the Ceylonese expedition 
of Candrabhanu with his defeat and death at the hands of 
Jatavarman. It may be recalled that during his second ex- 


1 Ferrand — Textet, p. 93. 

2 Annual Report o/ Solftli Indian Epigraphy, 1917, Ina. No, 586. 
pp. 50, 111. 

3 Ibid., 1912, No. 39. p. 72, 
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pedition against that island, Candrabhanu was helped by 
troops from Cola and Pandya countries. Perhaps he made an 
alliance with these two powers and organised a joint eit^edi- 
tion against Ceylon. But like many other similar allied expedi- 
tions, it was dissolved on the failure of the project, and then 
Vira Paodya presumably took advantage of the helpless 
situation of Candrabhanu and turned against him. It is also 
quite likely that he betrayed Hrst his two allies ond then 
the king of Ceylon, who was temporarily saved by his first 
betrayal. This would explain the statement in the inscrip- 
tion of 1264 A.D. that Vira Pandya “was pleased to take 
the Cola country, Ceylon, and the crown and the crowned 
head of Savaka.” In other words he turned against both 
his allies and defeated them and ended by conquering 
Ceylon which was their common objective. This view 
seems more reasonable than that a regular naval ex- 
pedition was sent by the Pandyri king against Kadara or 
Savaka. 

Candrabhanu who thus met with a tragic end was the 
last great ruler of the mighty kingdom founded by the 
Sailendras. The fact that he is styled the Savaka king and 
king of Kadara, and felt powerful enough to send two 
military expeditions to Ceylon discounts the view of Ccedes 
referred to above, that Malayu had established its supre- 
macy over the petty states of Malay Peninsula, which once 
acknowledged the suzerainty of San Fo-tsi or Zabag. On 
the whole, the available evidence would justify us in regard- 
ing the last-named kingdom as continuing in power and 
glory till the middle of the thirteenth century A.D. 

In the Jaiya inscription, Candrabhanu is said to Have 
been born in the family of lotus. He is also called Lord of 
Tambralinga. It is almost certain, therefore, that he did 
not belong to the family of the Sailendras. Chau-Ju-kua 
describes Tambralinga as a vassal state of San Fo-tsi having 
a separate ruler. It would thus appear that Candrabhanu 
had usurped the authority of his overlord by a successful 
rebellion. We have seen above that Kien-pi, another vassal 
state in Sumatra, had also successfully rebelled against 
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San Fo-tsi about the same time. Thus the disruption of the 
empire of San Fo-tsi both in Sumatra as well as in Malay 
Peninlula set in at the beginning of the thirteenth century 

A.D. 

The catastrophic end of Candrabhanu completed the 
disruption and gave a unique opportunity to the Javanese 
Icing Kftanagara to extend his authority over the dominions of 
the Sailendras. He conquered Pahang in Malay Peninsula 
which was a vassal state of San Fo-tsi. He also sent an 
expedition against Malayu (Jambi) in 1275 A.D., and con- 
verted it into a separate state under his own authority. The 
Padang Rocho inscription of 1286 A.D., referred to above, 
clearly shows that the new kingdom extended far into the 
interior and its king Srimat-Tribhuvanaraja-Maulivarmadeva 
regarded himself as a vassal of Maharajadhiraja Krtanagara. 
Thus Java planted important outposts in the very heart of 
the empire of San Fo-tsi from which it could gradually 
extend its power and authority in all directions. 

For the time being, however, these calculations were 
upset by the tragic end of Krtanagara and the fall of his 
kingdom. The Javtinese army of occupation was withdrawn 
from Malayu, and therewith the Javanese authority vanished 
from the land. But San Fo-tsi which was not strong enough 
to resist the Javanese encroachments was yet too weak to 
take advantage of this opportunity to re-assert its authority 
over Malayu. Malayu remained an independent kingdom 
and soon became a powerful rival of San Fo-tsi. 

The fact is that San Fo-tsi had not only to reckon with 
the growing menace from the side of Java, but also to 
contend with another great military power, the Thai, who 
had conquered Siam and were extending their power 
towards Malay Peninsula. The rise of the Thais of 
Sukhodaya was an epoch-making event in the history of 
[ndo-China. Towards the close the the thirteenth century 
A.D. they had conquered the northern part of the Malay 
Peninsula. We know from the inscription of king Rama 
Gamheng of Sukhodaya, dated 1292 A.D., that 8n Dharma- 
raja of Ligor, one of the vassal states of San Fo-tsi, had 
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already been conquered by the king of Siam.* 'Hius 
hemmed in between the rising power of the Thais in the north 
and the growing kingdom of Malayu in the south, the dis- 
comfiture of San Fo-tsi was complete. She lost her position 
of supremacy and sank into a local power. Henceforth her 
possessions in the Malay Peninsula formed a bone of con- 
tention between Malayu and Siam. 

San Fo-tsi continued this inglorious existence for nearly 
a century, Wang-ta-yuen {1349 A.D.) refers to its king as 
a local ruler, and says nothing of the great power and 
splendour of the Maharaja.* The Nagarakflagama (1365 
A.D.) includes Palembang among the list of vassal states 
of Java, and the Chinese accounts refer to the conquest of 
San Fo-tsi by Java sometime before 1377 A.D. According 
to the History of the Ming Dynasty’ the Chinese emperor 
sent an envoy in 1370 A.D. "to command the presence of 
this country, and in the next year (1371 A.D.) the king, who 
was called Maharaja Prabu sent envoys with tribute and a 
tetter written on a golden leaf." 

By the year 1373 A.D. San Fo-tsi was divided into three 
states and their rulers, named Tan-ma-sa-na-ho, Ma-na- 
ha-pan-lin-pang,* and Seng-ka-liet-yu-lan® sent envoys with 
tribute to the imperial court respectively in 1373. 1374 and 
1375 A.D. 

In the year 1376 A.D. king Tan-ma-sa-ruk-ho died and 
his son Ma-la-cha-wa-li succeeded him. In 1377 A.D. he 
sent tribute to the emperor and asked permission of the 
imperial court to ascend the throne. This interference of 
China in the affairs of a vassal state caused the just resent- 
ment of the Javanese who had conquered San Fo-tsi. They 


1 Coedes— Jnicri'plionf J« Sut^fiodeya (1924) pp. 37-46, 

2 ’/ 'oung Pao (16) 1915, pp. 6169, 

3 Groeneveldt — /7o(o<, pp. 66 ff. : Fenand, J-A., II-XX (1922) 
pp. 24 ff. 

4 Fcrrand (cp. ci{.) rcMoies this name ss MaliarSja — Palembang. 

5 Fetrand (op. cil.) suggests tliat this king is identical with the 
minister sent by Java to the Imperial Court in 1325 and 1332 A.D. 
(op. cil.j p. 25, n. 2). 
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waylaid and killed the imperial envoys who were bringing 
to Ma-la-cha-wa-li the seal and commission o( the king of 
San Hp-tsi. 

Thus there can be no doubt that Java now exercised an 
effective authority over the kingdom of San Fo-tsi which 
was hopelessly divided and sank gradually into insignificance. 
The Chinese historian pathetically remarks, "After this 
occurrence San Fo-tsi became gradually poorer and no tribute 
was brought from this country any more." 

During the next twenty-five years the destruction of 
San Fo-tsi was completed. Its condition in 1379 A.D. is 
thus described in the History of the Ming Dynasty: — 

“At that time Java had completely conquered San-bo- 
tsai and changed its name to Kiu-Kiang.' When San-bo-tsai 
went down, the whole country was disturbed and the 
Javanese could not keep all the land. For this reason, the 
local Chinese residents stood up for themselves and elected 
as their chief a man from Nan-hai in Canton, called Liang 
Tau Ming, who had lived there a long time and roamed 
over the sea, and who had the support of several thousand 
men from Fu-kien and Canton.” 

In other words, a Chinese pirate set himself up as 
overlord in a part at least of what was once the flourishing 
kingdom of the ^ailendras. This was no doubt due to the 
weakness of Java. Java was able to destroy the old kingdom 
but could not build up a new one in its place. Krom even 
goes so far as to think, that the destruction of San Fo-tsi 
was a deliberate act on the part of Java, [n order to wipe 
off from the face of the earth a power that had been in 
the past, and mi^t be in future, a great rival in political 
and economic spheres, she intentionally and systematically 


I Kiu-Kiang U the Ckinete name for Palcmbang up to the present 
day (Groeneveldl — /Vote*, p. 71, n. I.), but cannot be taken as 
equivalent to San Fo-tsi . It must have denoted only a part of that 
kiogdom. I have discuued ihie point in an article in 6.E.F.E.O., 
vol. XXIII, p 135. 
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laid waste the country, which afterwards became a strong- 
hold of Giinese adventurers. 

From the beginning of the fifteenth century A.D. San 
Fo-tsi passes from our view. One or more Chinese 
adventurers establish authority in that hapless land from 
time to time, but their history and intercourse with the 
imperial court, described in detail in the History of the Ming 
Dynasty, is outside the scope of this essay. 

In conclusion we may refer to Kadara. If we are right 
in identifying it with Keddah we may refer to Keddah 
Armais (Hikayat Marong Mahivarpsa) for the seven Hindu 
rulers of the State before the last one adopted Islam in 
1474 A.D.’ 


I R. O. Winstcdt— Heitofii of Kedah (/. Sir. Sr. R. A. S., No. 81. 
p. 29.). 



The Sallendravamsa 

By Dr. J. Przyluski * 


The Mahaaudaatana-auiiania describes the city of Kusa- 
vatf, the fabulous residence of an ancient universal monarch 
in the follovdng terms : — ‘‘The Capital Kusavati, O Ananda, 
was surrounded by seven enclosures; one of the enclosures 
was made of gold, one of silver, one of beryl, one of crystal, 
one of ruby, one of coral, and one of all jewels.”' 

Another redaction of the Mahaaudauana-suttanta, insert- 
ed in the Vinaya of the Mulasarvastivadins, equally attributes 
seven enclosures to the city of Kusavati. But these are 
made of four precious substances alone, viz., gold, silver, 
beryl and crystal.* 

Nevertheless, the series of seven jewels reappears in 
a text of the Mahasamghika school. The MahaVastu con- 
tains a detailed description Dipavatl, capital of the Cakra- 
vartin Arcimat. This town has seven enclosures covered 
with gold, to which are added ‘‘seven oedik^alas, brilliant 
and beautiful, of seven colours, namely those of gold, silver, 
mother-of-fiearl. beryl, crystal, coral and ruby.”* We 
could imagine each enclosure to have been built on a base 
covered with gold and surmounted by an open cloister-wall 
{uediJ^ajala) analogous to the railings surrounding the Buddhist 
sfupas.* 

As Kirfel has already observed,' the city of the Cakra- 
vartin inevitably recalls Ecbatana, of which seven enclosurers 

* I'ransUicd by Dr. U, N. Gbosbal. 

1 Uigho-nil^., |[, p. 170. 

2 Tripifalia. Tokyo edition. XVII, 2. p. fiOa; Dulva, Peking 
edition. XI, f. 2S0b, Black edition, XI, f. 592b. 

3 AfahSvatta, I. p. 194 I. 3 and 19 20. 

4 Cf. Lo oille du Cai(ravar(in. In/iaeneei babyloniannas tar la 
eiuilitalier, de I7nde. in RO. Vol. V (1927). p. 179 and 160 

5 Die Koimographie der Inder, p. 35 ff. 

4 
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according to tradition, were of diverse colours, those of gold, 
silver, orange, blue, purple, black and white.' Ecbatana 
connects itself, besides, at once with the Mesopotamian and 
Indian cities. In fact, we know that the city of Uruk passed 
for being surrounded by seven walls. It was. besides, 
designated by the same ideogram as the rainbow, which 
corresponds to the celestial spheres and the planets.^ 

The relation between the planets, the colours and the 
precious substances is a distinctive feature of Babylonian 
astrology. These correspondences have again determined 
the decoration of the Zikkvraia, which, with their central 
temple and with their coloured storeys occasionally number- 
ing seven, form somewhat the copy of the city of 
seven terraces like Uruk and Ecbatana. According to a 
cuneiform tablet, deciphered by P. Scheil, the seventh and 
the last storey of the tower of Babylon was variegated like the 
seventh enclosure of Kusavati after the description of the Pali 
sutta. Apart from the two first colours (viz., those of gold 
and silver), which are common to the Indian, Iranian and 
Mesopotamian series, the list of colours is far from being 
constant in the Semitic series. One need not be surprised 
at the disagreement which is presented by the other 
texts."’ 

The residence of the Indian Cakravartin like that of the 
Babylonian monarch, is made after the model of the terraced 
towers surmounted by a temple. The universal monarch 
resides there because being like the sovereign of the gods, 
he must live like him at the summit of the cosmic mountain. 
Snmeru and the Zikk^^rot, the imperial city and the celestial 
temple, might be juxtaposed as equivalent symbols in the 
political and the religious order.' 

1 Herodotus, I, 98. 

2 A. JeremlaB. Allorientaliiehe p. 31. 

3 For other snslegiee between the residence of the Cakravartin and 
the Me^iopolamian cities, cf. I-a ui/fe du Cafiravartin , p. 181 and 162. 

4 Simultaneously v/ith my researches upon the rehition between 
ihc /il^lturar and the city of the Cakravartin. Drs. W. F. Stutterheim and 
C. L. Fabit have studied the influence of the Zikffitral upon Indian art in 
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These notions once admitted, the question presents 
itself : — "Is it always the same mountain, which is the proto- 
type *of the imperial city in the countries of Indian 
civilisation?" 

In the 17th Avadana of the Divyavadana,' the Cakra- 
vartin MSndhatar crosses the seven mountain ranges, which 
form the boundary of Sumeru and instals himself on the 
summit at the residence of the thirty-three gods.^ It is 
clear that according to the redactions of the Buddhist text, 
the city of the Cakravartin must be after the model of the 
^akra Devendra. Just as the Indra of gods resides on the 
summit of Sumeru, the Indra of men must live on this 
mountain, or at least possess a reduced model of the same. 

Let us transfer ourselves to the 5ivaite milieu. We must 
a prion' expect a transposition of these notions : the Sumeru 
will be replaced by Kailasa^ or at least the mountain of 
the Cakravartin will be considered as the residence of Siva. 

The Indian colonies and India itself furnish numerous 
examples of royal cities designated by one' of the names of 
Siva, which indicates the idea that the residence of the 
Cakravartin was considered at the same time as the residence 
of Mahesvara. I shall only cite a single example, because 
it will be useful for understanding what follows. 

Senerftl and upon the slapa in pBfIiculat. An exposition and an enlarge- 
ment of these views will be found In the very important work of M. P. Mus, 
in course of publication ; Sorahudur in BEFEO, Vol. XXXll. pp. 324 ff. 

1 This aoadana forms part of tbe Vinaya of the MOlasarvisHvidin. 
Cf. Daha, II. f. 327; Ir. in Tibelon Talei by Ralston after Schiefner, 
story No, I. There are two Chinese ironslalions of this lest ; (a) Tokyo, 
VI, 6 (Cf. Chaoannes, Cinri certi Conies No, 40); (b) Tokyo, XVII. 2, 
p, 75a, A much shorter redaction of this nuacfona is JSIoke No. 238. 
Cf. besides Sodhiiallua-auaddnol^nlpa/oto, No. 4. and Ma/i3b/)3rofo III. 
126. 

2 latjfB murd/ini devSnSm hayailriml/inSm SadnrCanam nSnta 
nagaram, Oiuv3u., p. 216. 

3 In speaking here of Kailasa, I do not wish to assert that the cos- 
mic mountain was called after this name Some other terms such as 
HemSdri, SoarriSdri etc. could have equally signified the divine mountain 
considered ns the abode of Siva, since the cosmic mountain Kailesg or 
Meru it a mountain of gold 
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Modifying ®n hypothesis of Cerini. M. L. Finot pro- 
posed in 1911 to recognise in the name Fu-nan (ancient 
b'u nam) a transcription of the Khmir unam (modern phnom) 
signifying a mountain.* In 1927 he suggested that the 
expression employed by the Chinese historians king of the 
country of Fu-nan’ must correspond to an indigenous title 
l^urun onam 'king of the mountain. In fact the inscription 
of Han-cei calls the king of Fu-nan paruatabhupala^ 

We might discuss this point to find out whether such 
expressions as /jurun onam and pcruatabhupala should be 
translated .as 'king of the mountains' or otherwise. But this 
discussion which would draw us rather far is not necessary 
here. What concerns us for the moment is to ascertain if 
the sacred mountain, which was the holy place, of the kings 
of Fu-nan. was the residence of Indra or Siva. Now we find 
indication of this in the Chinese accounts, which expressly 
mention a magical mountain where there was a sanctuary 
of Mahelvara.^ It is therefore probable that the kings of 
Fu-nan possessed a mountain which was a reduced model of 
the one where Mahesvara sat on his throne. 

■ 

• « 

In a recent article of this Journal.* M. Ccedes has 
tried to demonstrate that the kings of Fu-nan bore the title 
of '^ailaraja'. We find, on the other hand, a Sailendra 
dynasty in Indonesia. M. Ccedes builds the following 
hypothesis on this analogy; "The Chinese annalists tell us 
that the kings of Fu-nan were compelled to emigrate more to 
the south to the town of Na-fu-na where they vegetated 
perhaps till the end of the seventh century. Now. it was in 


1 SC/t/, 1911. p. 29. 

2 lA. Vol. 210 (1927), p. 186, 

3 When the monk Nagssena we» sent to Chins by Jayavarman 
king of Fu-nan, in AM A.D.. the greatest wonder that lie narrated wn» 
that there wae in that kingdom a mountain called Molan, where the god 
Mahesvara descended without ceasing and where the plants never 
withered. (BEFEO., Ill, 260). 

A IGIS, Vol. 1. pp. 68-69. 
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the first part of the following century that there appeared in 
Java, the founder of the dynasty of Matarain, to which be- 
longe<d the donor of Kalasan. Rakai Panaiikaran, ‘ornament 
of the fiailendra dynasty'. Must we suppose that these 
Javanese kings claimed to be the descendants, or the inheri- 
tors of whatsoever title of the Sailaraja of Fu-nan? One 
fact seems to justify this hypothesis. The accession of the 
^ailendras of Java in the 6th century coincides with this 
obscure period in the history of Cambodia, during which the 
Chinese historians inform us that the country was split up 
in twain, and the Arab geographers relate that the khmir 
country had troubles with Zabug and was compelled finally 
to accept its suzerainty. 

"These facts accord well enough with the hypothesis 
that the descendants, real or fictitious, of the emperors of 
Fu-nan after having carved out a dominion in Java in the 
first part of the 8th century afterwards tried to claim back 
their ancient possessions." 

1 propose to show that this thesis which is based upon 
some conjectures does not exclude other possibilities. There 
is nothing to prove that the Indonesian ^ailendras belonged 
originally to Fu-nan. If, as M. Coed^ admits, the title 
'Sailendra' signifies 'king of the mountain', a Cakravartin. 
possessing anyhow' a sacred mountain could be called 
'^ilendra', and no inference can be drawn from the fact, 
that this title would be common to the Cakravartin of Fu-nan 
and of Indonesia. The last fact itself is very doubtful. To 
establish this fact. M. Ccedes relies upon the following 
passage in the inscription of Kuk Prah Kot : — 

“5rJianooormmfl nrpafifi prajnarataikpaam^rayah 
Ya dsit /irantabhiivanas = £ailard}osamunr7aiifi.” 

This verse appears simply to signify that king Isanvar- 
man after traversing the earth became superior to the other 

I The word Coltrafarlm, it is true, does not always indicate the 
sovereign of a very extensive kingdom. The Indo-Chinese and Indo- 
nesian kings have always abused the Indian title. In the same way, in 
modern times the king of Annam did not hesitate to assume the same 
title as the emperor of China. 
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kings in the same manner as Himalaya is superior to the 
other mountains.' None of the alleged facts appears cap- 
able of supporting the inference of M, Ccedis, viz., thaf'the 
3ailendras of Java claimed connection with ancient 
Fu-nan."* Before framing a historical hypothesis on the use 
of the title '^ailendra'. it is proper to seek its exact slgni- 
hcance first of all. 

Generally speaking, by principle the great Indian 
dynasties have at their beginning a divine or supernatural 
origin. In the epics Suryavaipsa and Somavarpia signify the 
royal lines descended from the Sun or the Moon. In 
Indonesia and in Indo-China the dynasties often have a 
nagi for their ancestor, ° Surya and Soma are oarpia- 
karaa like the ndgi. Since Indonesian epigraphy mentions 
a 3ailendravarnsa, if the question is asked, what is here the 
oarpia^ara? — the answer necessarily is: the '^ailendra' and 
it is already understood that the Sailendra must be a divine 
personage. In the epics and elsewhere Siva is called Girisa 
and this term is synonymous with 'Sailendra'. It may, 
therefore, be presumed that Sailendra, the divine ance^or 
of the Sailendravarnsa, is one of the forms of the god Siva. 

If this explanation is correct, no inference can be dravm 
from the fact that in two distinct lands two dynasties have 
borne the same name'. That these kings were called 
'Sailendra', 'Sailaraja' or otherwise, is no doubt instructive 
for the history of beliefs and of culture. But we cannot 
draw from it any conclusion concerning the historical origin 
of these dynasties. 

But are we justified in admitting the equation Sailendra 

1 Prof. L. Final write* to me "Yoiir interpretation of the f/okfl 
of the inaeriptlen of Kuk priih kol in the more admi**ib)e. na it teems 
lo be an echo of a verse from /^aghuuomia. Rasliu., 1, H, — "ilhita/i 
fariiennotenoriiim ftronlvj Mcrur loSImonS" 

2 /as, Vol, I, p, 69. 

3 J. Przyluski, La Prtnceise o I'odeur de poitaon el to nagi denw let 

Iradlliont dc I'Aiie Orlentole, in Eladew /4ti<i(>ciae(, published on the 

/ 

occasion of the 25th Anniversary of I'Ecole Fran;a<te d'Extrtme-Orlent, 
1925, p 265-2M 
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s=3iva? Why did not the Indonesiaiu, if they wished to 
designate Siva, choose one of his usual names f When 
celebrated names such as 'Mahadeva' and ‘Mahesvara’ were 
open to them, why did they prefer an equivalent of 'Girlsa', 
which could be confounded with the name of Himavat, 
called also 'Sailendra'? The answer to this question must 
be sought for in Indonesian mythology. 

The Bataks inhabit the north-western half of the island 
of Sumatra. In their cosmology the universe is divided into 
three worlds ; at the top, the world of gods; in the middle, 
the earth, where men live; at the bottom, the world of souls 
and of demons. The greatest god is Batara guru; his king- 
dom is on high: his residence is called Bandjar dolok, 'City 
of the Mountain’: his daughter Sideak parudjar is celebrated 
for her achievements: it is she who has created the 
world.' 

Under his Indian name the Batara guru of the Bataks 
is .probably an old Indonesian deity. Indeed he corres- 
ponds to the spirit Tan-vien of the Aimaraites, who is called 
the Cod of mountains, because he is the god of the highest 
mountain. The Indian equivalent of this god is Himavat, 
abo called ^ailendra, whose daughter is the mighty Parvati. 
Himavat is the king of mountains' because he is the god 
of the highest mountain. This is how the facts could be 
represented. When the inhabitants of Sumatra were con- 
verted to Hinduism and gave Indian names to their deities, 
the king of mountains became Bha^ara guru', that is to 
say, he was identified with Siva-Rudra, who dwells in a 
mountain since the Vedic period. As 'king of mountains' 
he was qualified to take the title of 'Sailendra' and the 
Bandjar dolok must have been regarded as the residence of 
the god who dwells on Kailasa, 

In later times under the influence of Mahayanist beliefs, 
Siva was confounded with the supreme Buddha under the 

1 J- Warneck, 1^'e Keli^ron der Bato}^, pp. 4-5 and 26. Waineck 
holds that before Batara guru the Bataks worshipped a creator-god called 
Mula djadi, but this hypothesis is cODtestable. 
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name of 'Bhat^ara-Buddha'. In the Tantric treatise Sang 
hyang KamahaySnikan, partially written in Old-Javanese. 
diverse entities are interspersed between Bhaltara-Buddha 
and Ohyani-Buddha. and so the former appears as a sort of 
Adi'Buddha.' In the Kufijarakorrya, an identification is 
effected between Siva and Buddha. Buddhapada is des- 
cribed as the dwelling-place of Mahadeva and the five 
Dhyani-Buddhas are brought on a par with the Sivaite 
Kusikas, who are reported to say: “We are Siva, we are 
Buddha". Homage is frequently offered to Vairocana with 
the words “Namo Bhajara namah Sivaya”. The Sufasoma 
says "God Buddha differs not from Siva the king of 
gods.”’ 

In short, we discern under the religious elements 
furnished by Mahayana Buddhism the ancient belief in a 
deity enthroned upon a high mountain, to whom therefore 
properly belongs the title of ‘Sailendra’ and who has been 
successively identified with Siv,a Girisa and the supreme 
Buddha. It is he. probably, that was represented at the 
summit of Barabudur.’ It is from him finally that the 
Sailendravarpsa derives its origin, and that is why the Great 
King (Mah»aja) has the same nature as the Great God 
(Mahadeva). These traditions have persisted during the 
centuries. In the Pararaton, king Krtanagara is described 
as 3iva-Buddha and, according to the testimony of the 
Nagarakrfogamo (43/5), he died in the Sivabuddhaloka.* 

• 

¥ « 

It is known from diverse sources that the kings of the 
Sailendra dynasty bore the title of Maharaja. This title 

1 Stutterheim, Tjandi Barabeedur, pp. 54-S5. 

2 C/. N. J. Krom, Barobudur. 11. p. 303. The facts which prove 
the idetitificaMnn of Siva with the supreme Buddha have been collected 
hy Mr. Himansu Bhusen Sarkar in a recent note in Indian Culture, 
(Oct. 1934. pp. 284-286). 

3 In my view the numerous authors who have written upon Bara- 
budut have all exaggerated the importance of the Buddhist element, while 
neglecting the fiivaite end properly Indonesian beliefs. 

4 Himansu Bhusan Sarkar, Indian Cultare, Oct. 1934, p. 28S. 
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•eems at first sight to be banal enough, but if we replace it 
in history, it carries a significance which the simple etymology 
does 'not permit us to guess. Inscriptions of the Ku^ai^a 
period contain three titles — maharaja, rajdtirSja and deoa- 
putra. Only the late Ara inscription adds a fourth title, 
which Prof. Liiders read as ^otsoro, and this reading which 
is doubted by M. S. L^vi' is supported by M. S. 
Konow. However, it is the title Maharaja which concerns 
us here and its reading is not doubtful. 

“Professor Liiders." writes Sten Konow, “has drawn 
attention to the fact that the titles used in the inscription 
find a kind of commentary in the ancient notion about four 
emperors, the ‘sons of heaven’ of China. India, the Roman 
Empire and the Yiie Chi, as they are styled in Chinese 
translations of Buddhist works. The tradition about the four 
“sons of heaven" has been examined by Professor Pelliot, 
who shows that it was known over a large area at an early 
date. If it is of Indian origin, we should expect the arr.ange' 
ment of the four kingdoms to be India, Iran, China and the 
Roman Empire, and such an arrangement is clearly reflected 
in the titles of our irrscription, where maharaja is the Indian, 
rajdtiraja the Iranian, devaputra the Chinese, and kaisara 
the Roman title.’’’ 

Thus in the inscriptions of the Ku^ana period maharaja 
has a particular vdue. It forms part of a series of three 
or four titles which confers upon its possessor the imperial 
dignity and probably the suzerainty over three or four 
regions. Among these regions it seems that the south cor- 
responds to the Maharaja. In assuming this title he perhaps 
pretended to claim the imperial authority over the South.’ 

1 }A , Vol. 224 (1934) p. 17. 

2 Corpa$ /nicn'plionum /neiicaram. Vol. II, part I, p. 163. On the 
notion o! the four empires, c/. P. Pelliot in T'oung Pao, 1923, p. 97 If 
and J, PrzyluBki, Le tymbolitme du pitier de Samaih, in Milonga 
Cinoiaier, p. 495 8. 

3 In the account of the Arab traveller Sulayman (tr. Ferrand), we 
read that "KalSh-bar forma part of the empire of jiwaga (i.e., the 
empire of the Maharaja) which it tituated to the louth of India." 

5 
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It is the more interesting to notice that in an un- 
fortxinately obscure passage o( the inscription of Ligor 
(Face B), there is perhaps opposed to the Maharaja of 
^ailendravaipsa, a Vifi^uite Icing (because he is called Vifi>u) 
who has the title of rajadhirajo corresponding, according to 
the theory of Prof. Liiders, to the region of the West. 

It seems that at the end of the first millennium the title 
Maharaja still preserved the prestige which it enjoyed at the 
time of the Yiie-Chj'. At the begiiming of the same era, 
Maharaja seems to signify the sovereign of the southern 
dcipa. that is of Jambu-dvipa. It is the same title which 
the kings of the Sailendra dyriasty have retaken; but without 
doubt at this epoch there was added to the same a Sivaite 
nuance. Maharaja in the world of men is what Mahadeva 
is irt the world of gods, and it is because he traces his lineage 
to Mahadeva, that the king is Maharaja. The relation of 
these two notions can thus be made to throw light on the 
following passage of the inscription of Ligor rectified by 
M. P. Mus and often quoted ; — 

‘.^aifendrauamiaprabha [ ua] nigadatah Srimahdrajandma’ 
We can now understand that the king bore the title of 
3ri Maharaja, because he must have been invoked on account 
of his divine origin. He was a king of the ^ilendravainsa 
and this is why he was addressed in the tcme of a prayer 
(nigada) and was called 5ri Maharaja,’ 

In partially accounting for the use of the titles 3ailendra 
and Maharaja through a ^ivaite influence, are we not 
placing ourselves in contradiction to the historic data, which 
prove the expansion of Mahayana Buddhism under these 
kings? Certainly not: since from the beginning, Indonesian 
Mahayanism is strongly tainted with Hinduism, as is proved 
notably by the inscription of Kelurak, where it is said that 
"Manjuvak contains all gods. — Brahma, Vi^i^u and Mahe- 
svara." A royal title could persist in spite of the changes 
of religion, In the West the pagan title of Csesar has been 
borne through the centuries by Christian kings, the German 


1 Cf. in the last place. G. Cades, JGIS-, I, 2, p, 67 
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Kaiser and the Russian Czar. Besides it is known that 
before the Mahayanist push of the 6th century, Sivaism was 
planted in Java. The Janggal inscription (732 A.D.) relating 
to king Sanjaya of Central Java records that the first Saiva 
temple in Java was erected by a Brahman clan of the 
Agastya gotra and that the model of this temple was derived 
from a Saiva temple in Kunjara Kunjadesa, a sacred site in 
Southern India on the banks of the Tuiigabhadra.' 

Before the Mahayanist influence, whose origin must be 
sought in Northern India and principally among the Palas of 
Bengal, the great Indonesian islands knew a Sivaite period 
marked by a close contact with Southern India. This 
Sivaite influence has not left its traces only in the religious 
domain. It must likewise have made itself felt also in the 
social and political organisation. ‘‘The intimate intercourse 
between South India and Sumatra is indicated,” says Dr. R. 
C. Majumdar, ‘‘by some existing Sumatran clan-names, such 
as Choliya. Paijdiye. Meliyala, Pelawi, which may be easily 
identified with the Chola, Pandya, Malayalam, and 
Pallava.”* [)r. R. C. Majumdar has justly abstained from 
specifying at what epoch these South Indian names were 
introduced into Sumatra. Nevertheless, the inscription of 
Janggal as well as the facts studied above makes us think 
that the intercourse between South India and Sumatra com- 
menced from before the 8th century and that this intercourse 
had for its result in the religious domain the prDp>agation of 
Sivaism and in the political domain the rise of the Sailendra 
power. 


APPENDIX 

The preceding study permits the interpretation of a 
passage from a Chinese text, which has embarassed its 
interpreters, This passage is extracted from the notice 
relating to the empire of San-fo-ts'i in the Chu fan Chi of 

1 O. C. Gangoly. The Art of Java, p. 4 . 

2 JGIS., I. 2, p. 91 and other references in the foot note. 
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Chau Ju-Kua written in 1226. (Q. Chau Ju-Kua, Hta uHjrfc 
on the Chinese and Arab trade in the twelfth and thirteenth 
cen<ur/ea, entitled Chu-/on-tchf, Ir. by F. Hirth and W. 
Rockhill, 1912; P. Pelliot, T’oung Pao, t. XIll. 1912. 
pp. 446-481; G, Ferrand, L'empiVe aumofronata de Srioijaya, 
P. 10). 

P. Pelliot translates thus : — "There is a Buddha who is 
called the Buddha of the Mountain of Gold and of Silver. 
His statue is cast in gold. Each king, [just] before mounting 
the throne, causes his [own] statue to be cast in gold to 
replace that statue. Vases and plates of gold are made and 
solemn homage is paid to that image. The golden statues, 
the vases and plates, all of them bear inscriptions so that 
the future generations may not destroy them.”* 

M. G. Ferrand interprets the same passages as 
follows: — "There is [at San-fo-ts'i] a (sort of] Buddha, 
[that is to say, a statue] called 'Mountain of gold and of 
silver,' which is cast in gtJd.”* 

The context clearly indicates that that statue is dial of 
the king and changes with each reign. The use of the word 
Buddha, which is applied to it in the Chinese text, might 
be due to two reasons: — (a) This statue was the object of 
a cult analogous to what is rendered to the statue of Buddha; 
ft) it was the statue of a king identified with Siva-Buddha. 
The first fact emerges from the notice in Chu fan Chi itself, 
the second from what 1 have said above. 

The text can be explained thus; — "There is an idol 
which is called the idol of the mountain of gold and 

silver ” This mountain could only be the cosmic 

mountain or its representation because it is known that this 
mythic mountain is made of precious metals. The custom 
reported by Chau Ju-Kua can be explained in the light of 
the ideas developed above. The emperor being identified 
with the king of the gods must be enthroited on the cosmic 
mountain : that is why his statue is placed at the top and 
worship is paid to him in that place. 

1 C. Ferrand, L'Empire lumatranaia de Sriaijaye. p. 10, n. 3. 

2 C. Ferrand, ibid., p. 10. 



Migration of Indian decorative nnotifs 

By Devapraaad Ghosh. 

(I) Caitya-window arch. 

The romantic history of the typical Indian device 
(Cfloa^isa), illustrates the amazing process of transformation 
of a pmely architectural motif into a decorative device of 
elegant beauty and rhythmic grace, having in the end but 
a remote resemblance with the original pattern. By constant 
association with the early Indian Caitya-halis (both rock-cut 
and structural), the horse-shoe opienings have derived their 
ordinarily accepted nomenclature as Caitya-windows. The 
Lomas R?i cave in the Barabar Hills, Bihar, offers the earliest 
example of this type.* The original wooden prototype of 
this ogee arch. lined with purlins, can be clearly made out 
from this and later examples. From the 3rd century B.C., 
to the 16th century A.D.^ — for nearly two millenniums — the 
unbroken development of this motif throughout India proper 
is an indication of the wonderful unity and continuity of 
Indian art.' 

We may now enquire whether any simultaneous 
development was going on in the neighbouring lands of 
Campa. Cambodia and Java. In Indo-China itself, the 
people of which revelled in the art of decoration, the utter 
simplicity and stagiration of this everchanging Indian 
ornament, is indeed disappointing.' The Gaual^fas of Indo- 
China and early Java are unduly flat, extremely broad and 

1 CoomaTanvamy, A.K.— Hiitorg oj Indian and Indanctian Ari, pi. 
IX, 26. 

2 This is treated in detail in tny forthcoming work on "Decorofiue 
Arl oj Oritsa." 

3 A very important article, relating to the later transformation of 
this motif in Cambodia, "Concerning some Indian influences in Khmer 
Art" by Countess Cora]-R£musat appears in Indian Art 6 Lattara, second 
issue (or 1933, pp. 110-21 
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monotonously plain without bead-mouldings, side wings and 
Kirttimuk.ha finals. A welcome variety is sought to be 
created by breaking the inner line into double curyes in 
Tjandi Bhima, It is difficult to trace any window pattern 
in the stupendous Boro-Budur at a superficial glance. 
However, a closer scrutiny will reveal that the miniature 
decorative ornaments embellishing the parapets of each 
tier, are nothing but the full-fledged Indian device, com- 
pletely resolved into scrolls.* Its various elements which 
are clearly perceptible, resemble the ornament from the 
temple of Sobhalde .at Saladdapur, Jaipur, to a surprising 
extent. 

But the ingenuity of the Javanese craftsmen lies in 
skilfully converting the Gaoa^joa into magnificent Torarjas. 
The portals and niches of Central Java monuments, e.g., 
Tjandi Kalasan and Boro-Budur. are crowned by fantastic 
KtrUimui^has and richly wrought jamb carvings, which 
descending from their mouths end in graceful sweeping 
Maf^ara spouts (fig. 2). 

“The very Kala-Mak<ira ornament” says Dr. Vogel, 
"though undoubtedly derived from Indian Art is the outcome 

of an indigenous combination and development both 

the deccwative device and the gateway which it adorns are 
not Indian but Indo-Javanese and the same may be said 
with regard to the monument to which they belong.”’ We. 
however, contend that of the so-called Kala-Makara motif, 
not only the elements, but the whole design itself, is purely 
Indian. In our opinion the peculiar combination of the Kala 
and Makora motifs was not evolved by the indigenous 
followers of the Indian master-builders of Java, but was 
known to Indian art long before., In the centuries imme- 
diately following the Christian era, floral devices are noticed 
to issue out of the distended jaws of the gaping Makflraa in 
the Bharhut, Sanci and early Amaravati art. Even as early 

1 Krom— HintfoB'/auWOTtctte /Cund; Vol. Ill, pi, 29. 

2 Vogel — "The Relation between the Art of India and Java," 
fn^aence* ef Indian Art, London, 1925, p. 62. 



Fig. 1. (’ufflKt^lsdow, Bfanraneirarft, 
Orissa. India. 


Fig. 2. Coiti/o-arch, 
Oeut]-al Java. 





Fig. 3, (.'rti7i/fj-areh. T'ang ciynasty, Fig. 4. Coiltl/n-arch, Yuan Uynasfejs 

China. Chinn. 
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as the 1st century B.C., Madams are placed at the springing 
of the semi-circular arch-bands in the Gai^e^a Cumpha, Raiii 
Gumpha and Jaya-Vijaya caves on the Udayagiri Hill in 
Orissa.* Arch-bands are also frequently made to start from 
Mo^ora mouths in the interior side walls of the aisles of 
Cave XXVI at Ajapfa.* The representation of the Makoraa 
and fCirthmu^ho head at the springing and crown, res- 
pectively. on the facade of the 5th century monument (Cave 
No. XIX) at Ajaijfa is well known. Moreover, the entire 
window device seems to flow out of the griiming head of the 
(fig. I) with the usual Makora spouts projecting 
outwards from each side in the Vaital DeuI temple in 
Bhuvanesvara (c. 8th century A.D.).“ To crown all, the 
beautiful Torana in front of the Muktesvara temple, Bhuva- 
nesvara (c. 950 A.D.) is decorated with two exquisitely 
carved MaJiara heads, which project boldly outwards from the 
springing of the arch.^ Similarly, the tre-foiled arches, form- 
ing the background of the Parsca Deoataa of the Lihgaraja 
temple, Bhuvanesvara, are capped by a Kirttimukjia accom- 
panied with Mak,ara projecting spouts at the usual place. 

In the face of these facts, it is difficult for us to accept 
the theory of Dr. Vogel that it was left to the indigenous 
artists of Java to combine the Kirttimukha and the Mofcoro 
into an organic motif. On the contrary, it is our strong 
conviction that the combined motif, represented by the 
Caitya-window niches, migrated to Java from Orissa itself. 
Recent researches tend to show a close dynastic connection 
between Kaliiiga and Indonesia. In fact. Dr. Ccedes has 
lately accepted the view of myself and Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
that the Sailendras of Srfvijaya originated from the Sailod- 
bhavas of Orissa. ‘ 

1 Fercu^son & Burgeu— Cdue TempUt o India, pi. I. 

2 Havell E.B.,— Aneienl and Mediaeoal Archileelare of India, pi. 46. 

3 Banetji, R.D.,— Hiilorii of Oritsa, CslcutU, 1931. Vol. II, pi. 
facing p. 346. 

4 Ibid., pi, facing p. 24. 

5 (a) Ccedia. G.,~-On ihe Origin of the Sailendrai of Indoneeia, 
ICIS., Vol. I, No. 2. 
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Leaving aside for the monaent Indonesia, where the 
recurrence of this favourite Indian decorative formula is not 
surprising, let us turn to the north to explore traces of its 
overland migration. Is it accidental that in China itself the 
Caitya^arch motif is strongly recalled by the flat ogee arches 
supported by two polygonal pilasters ending in lotus capi- 
tals, at the entrance and inside the caves of Lung Shan in 
Shansi?' By strange coincidence, also, the pairs of phoenix 
birds or dragons at the springing of the arches are curiously 
reminiscent of their Indian prototypes, the Hotfiaa and the 
Makara respectively. As we shall see preseiUly, this complex 
design re-appeared in the art of the Yuan dynasty (fig. 4). A 
simplified form of the arch is to be found over door-ways of 
the T ang period in Chili,’ having a close affinity with early 
Mathura types (fig. 3).’® 

Turning from the Far East to the Near East, our attention 
is arrested by the presence of some curiously shaped ancient 
monolithic tombs in Lycia in south-western Awa Miix>r, 
among a series decidedly Hellenistic in character.’ 
Archaeologists have long wondered as to their origin. How- 
ever, the single rectangular cetias surmounted by barrel 
vaulted roofs, immediately recall to the mind some of the 
monolithic Rathaa at Mamallapuram* and the structural 
Caitya-halls at Ter and Chezarla.’ Is it possible that the 
arched gables of the sacrophagus tombs at Telmessus in 
Lycia, fringed with purlins, were inspired by Indian pro- 
totypes? It must be admitted that the Indian feeling has 

(b) Ghosh. D.P,,— Re/ation betuleen Buddha image$ of Oriita and 
lava. Modem Revieta, Calcutta, Nov. 1933. 

(c) Majumdar, R. C.,— i-ai Re>( .Saiiendra de Saoari^ado'ipa, 
BEF£0.. t. XXXIII. laac. I, p. 141. 

1 Siren, O..— Chtneaa Scolpfure, London. 1925, pl«. 207, 208, etc. 

2 Ibid.. pU. 535, 536. 

2a Coomaraesvamy, Early Indian Architectuie, Ea$tern Art, Vol. 111. 
hga. 43, 66. 

3 Keene. J. C.. — The Lycian Citiee of the Xanihu* River Valley, 
Art and Archaeology, Waahington, May-June. 1934, fig*. 3, 4 and II. 

4 Havell — Op. eil., pi. XXIV. 

5 Coomaraewamy— H.I.l.A., pi. XXXV, 147. 
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been emphasized by the introduction of a homed bull's head 
as the hnial of such arch on the facade of a lock-out tomb 
at Pinara, strikingly resembling the Caitya-window arch with 
its horned Kirltimukha finial (hg. 3.). 

2. KIRTTIMUKHA 

The Kirtlimukha or the "glorious face" is another typi- 
cal decorative symbol which penetrated ail the lands where 
Indian art and culture travelled or left its impress. It is a 
fantastic lion face with spiralic horns, terrible' goggle eyes, 
curling whiskers and a hideons grimace ejecting flames. 
As an auspicious symbol and protecting agent it always 
crowns the Caitya-arches in architecture, decorative niches 
in sculpture and Prabhd-toranas of the images, besides filling 
some minor offices in early mediaeval India. 

It received a fresh and vigorous lease of life in the 
colonies. Some of the earliest specimens in Ceylon, have 
been referred to in detail by Mr. O. C. Gangoly.' In 
medieeval Simhalese art, the full face detached of a Sitrtha, 
called Kibhi-mima, “is most often seen in Mai^ara-toraija, 
where it forms the central feature in the position of 
the keystone of the arch; and it is used in design as the 
starting-point of the sprays and branches of foliacious orna- 
ment. The row of ogre-heads disgorging chaplets of 
pearls, is the chief decorative element of most of the pagodas 
and temples of Burma from the I Ith to the 13th century A.D., 
c.g., Seinnyet, Mahabodhi. Nanpaya, Dammayazaka. 
Gawadawpalin and Tilominlo — all at Pagan. Although in 
comparatively low relief and characterized by broad and 
stunted features, the earlier specimens are full of round 
and flowing lines. But the later reproductions, employed 
on the piers inside the Nanpayi temple, Myinpagan, are 
noted for the extremely floriated forms in low relief. The 
ornate character of the device is further augmented by the 

1 Cangoly — "A note on Kiritimii1t,ha : boi'n^ the Ule hiiiory of on 
Indian orcfiitcclurol ornomenl.’' RSpam, Januiiry, 1920, pp. 12-13, 

2 Coomataswamy — Mediaaval Sirp/ialc«e Arl, p. 66, fig. 23. 
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elongated and dangling ornamental foliages, inside the 
loops of pearl festoons.' "Even in its conventionalised 
form as illustrated in the decoration of the Nanpaya temple 
(Fig. 17), it offers variations which cannot be said to be 
derived from successive copying of the patterns of India 
proper. So that, the examples of this decorative device met 
with outside India cannot be said to be derived by a direct 
line of descent from the patterns of the main land."® We 
do not concur with this opinion. For so far as the design of the 
Nanpaya temple is concerned (fig. 7), it is more than obvious 
that this particular combination was derived from Orissan 
monuments across the Bay of Bengal (fig. 6).* However, the 
most astonishing factor in Burmese architecture is, that inapite 
of the universal application of the Mal^ara-Torana, the Kiriti- 
mukha is strongly absent from its traditional place at the 
top. Still we can discern from the images of Buddha, that 
in the domain of sculpture proper, it could not be dislodged 
from its hallowed position on the finial of the Probha- 
Torcnct.* 

Next it is easy to detect strongly marked South Indian 
influences in the " glory face" depicted on a stone fragment 
from Prapatom in Siam.'' Its representation in the Qiam 
monuments, however, is extremely scarce, although it can 
be recognised in a highly stylized form, composed of inco- 
herent spirals, on the pede^al supporting a sitting Siva, from 
the grand temple of Dong-doung.‘ This is almost similar to 
the types illustrated on some rectangular panels on the 
pedestals supporting figure sculpture in the Jagamohana of 
the Surya temple at Konarak. It is more common in 


1 Fergu8»on— t/i«lory o/ tiidian and Eailarn Arehifealura, Vol. II. 
pi, XXXV. 

2 Cangoly— Op. eil,, p. 18. 

3 Cohn. W.,— /n</i«c/ie pi. 65. 

4 Dutoisellc— Excavation at Hmawza, Prome. AS/AR.. 191 1-12, pi. 
LXVIll, 5. 

5 Salmeny— <Seu/pture in Siam, pi. 4, a. 

6 Parmeotiet — Lea Sculptures Chames, Ar$ A$iaUca, Vol. VI, pi. 
XXVllI. 
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Cambodia, in the pre-Khmer and classical epochs alike. 
Elegantly chiselled broad and stunted faces, defined by 
graceKiI rhythmical curves, emitting festoons and surrounded 
by floral devices, decorate the mouldings of the Sambor- 
Preikuk group of the pre-Khmer period.’ The classical 
examples, hov/ever, are different in character and more 
conventional. They are often noticed, on the door lintels in 
the centre of a rambling luxuriant foliage starting, as usual, 
from its gaping mouth. The head, unlike the Indian pro- 
totype, is circumscribed by a sharp tre-foil outline, while the 
jaw set with pointed bristling fangs describes a shallow 
curve. Little ornamental horns grow from above the eyes.* 
But, it is not until we reach Java, that the "glory face” 
is found to reach the climax of it? glory and "the zeiuth of 
its artistic sensibility.” The KirttiinvJiha {KaJa or Banosptr/i 
of the Dutch archaeologists) is the ornament "par excellence 
of Java, where it assumes a majestic form and a definite 
architectonic character." As an indispetisible ■adjunct for the 
upper part of niches and arches it gradually develops into the 
arch itself, in which "the head forms the keystone and the two 
radiating necks terminating in 'mafeuras’ constitute the two 
abutments (fig. 2). The most typical example of this novel 
use is here borrowed from Tjandi Kali Bcning, near Kalasan 

It is not until its purely decorative and artistic 

feature, with all the exuberance of legendary or fanciful 
suggestion, combines with its structural or constructive 
function, that the Klritimviiha realises the supreme crowning 
mometit of its life and may be said to have attained the apex 
of its career."’ Dr. Stutterheim in a searching article has 
recently tried to explain the origin, composition and under- 
lying symbolism of this so called "Kala-Makoro” ornament, 
fronr.a novel and interesting angle."* A critical analysis will 

1 Formentier — L' Art Khmir Piimilif, pi. XVI. 

2 Arts et Archaaologie KImera. II, fare. 3. 1926, pi. 32 B. 

3 Cangoly — Op, cil., p. 18, fig, 30. 

4 Slutlerfielra — The Meaning of the KSla-Mof(ara ornament. Indian 
Art and Letiera. Vol. I, 1929, pp. 27-52. 
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reveal that the gigantic central Javanese fC7rttimu^/ia pieces 
are greatly elongated horizontally. The ornamental folds 
over the oblique eyes are reminiscent of Calukyan. types; but 
the tusks curve inwardly and the Makora pairs arc translated 
into ^arJuIas, emerging from the corner of the jaws. Fran* 
tastic horns, curly manes are denoted by fiery ornamental 
scholia, growing upwards in fluttering agitation — the most 
striking element in the composition.' The upward urge of the 
vibrating spirals is admirably balanced by the broad sweep 
of undulating curve determining the distended jaw. Though 
elaborately treated, the superb modelling and ample breadth 
of composition are complemented by symmetrically dis- 
posed elegant and spreading curves. The Kala head, from 
Candi Singa-sari, however, is more severely treated. It is 
less elaborate, more round in shape and notably gains in 
relief and volume. It appears to have a greater resemblance 
than anything else, with the archaic ‘ glory face” of the 
Sarnath Gupta lintel.' 

Regarding the "Tao-tieh” form of the early Chinese 
bronzes, Mr. Cangoly h,as already pointed out that ''it has 
more than an accidental resemblance to the Kirttimukha both 
in its fundamental outline and its conventional representa- 
tion in which the features of the origiruJ ‘lion face’ have 
been skilfully dissembled.” Further investigation has 
enabled us to discover a series of typical Indian Kirtti- 
mu^has in Chinese art beginning from the 5th century A.D. 
This tangible evidence of Indian influence In the monuments 
of China, is a matter of no surprise, when we remember the 
brisk political and religious intercourse which commenced 
from the close of the 4th century between the two neigh- 
bouring lands. 

The first instance of the crude lion masks in Chinese art 
can be traced in the round-eyed and tusked monsters which 


1 Krom— L‘ An JavonaiB. Ars Aiiatica, Vol. VIII, pi. I. 

2 Tlie survival of the fCirnimuk/io motif in Polynesia has been 
pointed out by Dr. Pancliannn Mitra in an article on Indian and Poly- 
nesian art in Journal oj the Mian Socleli/ oj OrienM Art, Dec., 1933, 
p. 114. 
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are employed to fasten the curtain framing the niche' con- 
taining the Buddha image in Cave XXVI at Yun-Kang.' By 
the ^rly part of the 6th century, the Chinese sculptor had 
thoroughly mastered the significant form of the Indiai} "glory 
face" as distinguished from the indigenous "Tao-tieh." In 
the decorative scheme of the Grotto of the Kuyangtung at 
Lungmen, the prominent features of the Ktrttimiik,ha are 
portrayed in varying degrees of low relief. All the peculiar 
elements of a typical Gupta prototype^ are present in the 
flying locks of hair, goggle eyes, ornamental horns and the 
terrible array of fangs flanked by a pair of small tusks (fig. 8.). 
The unequivocal testimony of its Indian origin is furnished by 
the traditional festoons of pearls (here twisted), interspersed 
with ornamental buckles, which dangle from the grinning 
mouths and intersect one another.’ That this typically Indian 
device did not meet with a premature end on the Chinese 
soil, is amply borne out by a votive stele from Shansi of the 
T’ang period, containing a niche of ^akyamuni Buddha, 
surmoimted by symmetrically disposed tasseled pearl 
garlands issuing from a boldly carved "lion-face."’ 

It might be mentioned in this connection that Koop in 
his compendious volume on "The Early Chinese Bronzes" 
has all along characterised the "Tao-tieh" designs of the 
vessels of the First, Second and Han (or the Third) style- 
periods, os the ogre or monster mosJts, while the ornamental 
forms appearing in the T’ang (or the Fourth) style, period, are 
distinguished as "lion-masks”^ Thus he indirectly supports 
our assumption, that the fantastic decorative emblems, asso- 
ciated with the Buddhist remains only, are lineally descended 
from an extra-Chinese prototype, instead of the typically 
indigenous pattern. Further we find that festoons emanat- 
ing from lion-heads, continued to be represented in Buddhist 
sculptures of the Sung period, But we arc really amazed 

) Siren— Op. cit., pi. 62. 

2 Cohn— /nciiae/ie pi. 24, (Deogarh temple). 

3 Siren— Op. cit., pi. 60, 

4 Ibid., pi. 509. 

5 Koop— Early C/iineie Bronzes, pi. 96. 
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when we unexpectedly come across the combined Makara- 
Ktrttimukha design, in its Chinese version, in the Lung Hu ta 
pagoda at Sen T'ung ssee, constructed as late as the*Yuan 
dynasty. The doorways of the square cella, are crovrtted 
with characteristic ogee arches, decorated at the hnials by 
boldly projecting Kirttimuk,ha heads and terminating in 
awful enormous gaping Mb^araa in highly stylized forms-* 
They also enclose within their sweep other figure sculptures 
of exuberant richness, recalling the inevitable components of 
the Caitya-window arches of Indian and Indonesian art (fig. 4 ). 
It speaks not a little for the remarkable vitality and aggres- 
siveness of the Indian motifs, that they could penetrate into 
and thrive on the Land of Pagodas, at the expense of the 
mighty all-pervading Dragon and the Phoenix bird.* 

1 Siren — Op, cit,, Vol. MI, pi. 617. 

2 For ihe mijration of the Mak,ara motif to Greeter India and 
CKina sec my article "Maliara in Indiai Art" in Calcutta Reeieul, October, 
1930 or "De Makara In Da Indisehe Kar\il," DjawS, 10 Jaargang No. 6, 
Einde 1930. pp. 191-196. 



A Sanskrit Treatise by a Tibetan Author 

By Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattachaiya. 


There are hundreds, nay thousands, of books translated 
from Sanskrit into Tibetan by Indians and Tibetans jointly, 
but so far no work was found that is rendered into Sanskrit 
from an original Tibetan by an author who himself is a 
Tibetan. But thanks to Baron A. von Stael-Holstein, our 
Sanskritists and specially those of India, the land of Sanskrit, 
will feel extremely glad to know that he has brought out 
such a text in the Bulletin oj the National Library o} Peiping, 
Peipingi 1932, on which the following few lines are 
based. 

It is a booklet and is reproduced in the Journal referred 
to above by the Beu’on from seventeen plates of a xylograph- 
Each folio contains in the following order : 

1 . The Sanskrit version in the old Indian script. 

2. The transliteration of the same in the Tibetan 
character. 

3. The original Tibetan text. 

4. The Mongolian version of the Tibetan text- 

5. The Chinese translation of the text inscribed on the 
lower margin of Stael-Holstein's copy by one Mr. Ku 
Hua Fu. 

The original Tibetan text, as the colophon shows, is the 
composition of Dam pa (or Uttama in Sanskrit). And the 
Sanskrit translation seems also to have been made by him. 
In the Sanskrit colophon the author's name is Uttala instead 
of Uttama. This may be due to a mistake of the maker 
of the xylograph- The epithet of the name of the author in 
both the colophons, Tibetan and Sanskrit, appears to have 
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the same sense, the former reading fha 6ns ( ~deva‘Citra- 
kara) and the latter citrakora. 

The name of the text is Bla mafii rnal fibyor or Curuyoga 
in Sanskrit* It is also described in the author's own words 
as Curu-upacarakTama and called Tufitaraja.' 

It deals with the method of worship well-known in 
Mahayana Buddhism, taking refuge (.^aruiiKigumana). the 
production of the thought of enlightenment(6odh(ctttofpada), 
the contemplation of the infinite, <. e., four apromanas or 
hrahmocthoras : maitri, f^arui^a, mudita and upc^fd, the 
invitation of the ^?etra (ft^cird/tar^aiiie), etc. 

Sanskritists and specially those of India will naturally feel 
curious to know how a Tibetan Pandit writes Sanskrit. 
In order to satisfy their curiosity the Sanskrit portion only 
of the booklet is reproduced below as it is in the xylograph 
with no emendation whatsoever though this is absolutely 
necessary for understanding the meaning. We have 
however added foot-notes to help the reader to catch the 
exact meanings of the Sanskrit words. For the sake of 
elucidation their Tibetan equivalents have also been quoted 
where necessary. 

The author is a Buddhist, and readers will hnd that 
his Sanskrit is in no way better than what is known as 
Buddhist Sanskrit. Sometimes it is even worse. It is full 
of mistakes from beginning to end. The Sanskrit 
knowledge of the author is so poor that he cannot 
often write Sanskrit words correctly. In this respeat he 
may be compared with Chinese Sanskritists, Li Yen and 
Yi-tsing. authors of the Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries Fan yu 
isa ming and Fern yu la'ien (sen wen respectively.^ 


1 Tbe actual ceading is {ufilaraja name not Tib. would 

however read tuvi(adeu<irci;a (dgah lJ<tn llic rgyal mo). 

2 See Pcabodh Chandra Bagchi ; Deui Lexiquea 5anaV<i — C/iinoi(. 
Sino-lndica, Publications de rUniversitc de Calcutta. Tome II. 
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Sanskrit Text 

(IpJ firarts I* 

[llaj airt <RIWTT^ I sft^WTiRTST I 

lllb) qftfrftH* dJWt^WTfin ?»t n:’ 

[Ilia] (i) ’Jp^OITfq SRJII !WniI“ ?PIT I' JWIT 

^rtapraaar' awiri 

55?^<irRii'‘ I 

mraf'' =rr5e?fe i'’ 

^ ^TTTaf*' T’ 

llVai;«i*w5n:5f vi4ai' ' i” 

5f^ 1“ 

i‘* 

«a5a4a*nfitm''nf 

[IVbl *rais‘* atfa it WRur’' *rEeif»i i” 

fl*l S?ta?T53SJT%*I'’ 

I "go vijahSia (bzugii). 2 °kirii', 3 Ifi (gsum). 

4 Tib. tranfliteratioD wrongly reads uoaduni/i whicli give# no meaning ; 
Tib. dnos gzi meaning simply uaslu. 

5 Kisorgafi? In the sense f avasana, pa^l {'xjug), 

6 ^rometie. 

7 aifiSdana. Tib. simply sems, citia, evidently for ciliolpoc/ano. 

8 For opromsna, Tib, Uhod med. four brnhmaoihdios. 

9 iraya; but Tib, construction would have Iroyoi (giuni la$). 

10 t'ralhama iarai;igo° i for firathama, Tb. doti po. 

11 ioratiarp. 12 gacchomi- 

13 soUoSn. 14 miftr. 

15 °(rii)aro uI(io. 16 6od/iicflfol^, 

17 *ttdmd°. 18 yeuat. 19 iarai^arji, 

20 gocchomt, 

21 Tib. reads : bdag gi sbyin sogs pa gyis pa hdi dag gi$ which sug- 
gests : mama dSnapramiilihaija anena. 

22 For this Tib. has i hgro la phan phyir satis rgyas hgrub par lag 
suggesting iagaio hitSya buddhah siddhantu. 

7 
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(Vb) sWHt r 

*WTfe5T ^ r' 

R 5#?!* RH^rfq se?g i“ 

[Vb] I 

en#! wtg’ seariRra:’ f^ifg:!npi:‘'’ ^ 

[Via] ^ jwm" %?Twqqrai” 

'nm'* 

[VJb] I 

?Tff g g^rft” 55RSI Rn??g li" 

1 Irl'iya apamapa-bkaixmam ca; Tib. gtuni pa ttad med bagom pa ni. 

2 Tib. hS'o ^tin ji liar bde bat hbyor gyar cig meaning <arua gadk 
(i.e.. (he six kinds of living beings in different planes, such as gods, 
demons, men, beasts, ghosts and hell-beings) yafhJsu^hena yajyaiSm. 

3 What game means is not known to me, nor does the Tib. version 
give any help. Here af^bila taijidusliha is for ol^hila tamda^lihSd and 
pramocania for pramacyatam according to Tib, which reads: sdog tsnal 
mo lat pa lat thar gyar eig. 

4 Tib. gnod med, lit, ‘not evil, misfortune, or harm' (epal^Sra, 
bodha. anoflha). TTie author seems to have used duflanti in the impera- 
tive mood as in the proceding sentences. 

5 Tib. bde ba rgyai pahi diioi gyar cig, lit. Utpulasulelhaiieslu 
bhooenfu. But the author seems to have meant in Sanskrit sulfbcnfl 
pufyonlu, 

6 Read upc^ja for upe^?a, Tib. bforisnoms pa la the Sanskrit 
equivalent of which is upefcjayam, 

7 bhogeru for bhagefu. The author appears to say Uasluni bhage in 
case of apposition, ‘in the division of the main subject (uaslu)'. Tib, has 
simply fasluni (dries, bzi /a), 

8 ‘^arfanarn, 9 *daya. 

10 ’prafneh, Tib. zu ba, 

11 prafboma, Tib. dari po. 12 l^sclra jl;arsa°. 

13 (Ufifara . 14 porldara . 

IS ja/ed/iisell;/iarapi. For pando* 4eyareip Tib. has rab dilt°^ 
spttris hdrohi chu fidzm rlilter which suggests ; naOapandaradadhi- 
rSi'm iva JalodharaSikb^'orp 16 "l(lrli’. 

17 pufraso/iifa, Tib. trai dan beat pa. 

18 iha ithSfi uyanfu, Tib. gnos hdir giegi gtol. The Skt. translator 
seems to have taken tiham for siham meant For sihanam. 
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wm ft?5ra i* 

(Vila) 

Trim* p: I 

[ I ] ! in<>iirw » 

IVlib] frra*»s^’ ii 

f^g5rf%f%5T:'' 

JVllla] swrfTOt ^!” 1 

(I) fe 

5RfJi‘* ^ I'® 

IVIlIbj I 

*rnit?WEdf^5TT5it1?tgcq ^'i 

1 dt)i(ry« Mplo. 

2 prai/io/na il/iSna, Tib. brUm ittgt, 

3 Tib. mifun gyi nom mJchar Mii bar 2 la(ii den; according to it 
the Sanakrit would have been agrakflie tirphStanendSpari. Evidently 
here arubya 'having aat' is left out. 

4 It is wrongly for Tib. dyyis pa, Skt. aanlada(h). 

5 Evidently laiita is wrongly for smito 'amile'i Tib. {ideum, or ai<a 
'white', Tib. dk,ar, the Tib, phrase reading hdium dk,ar can. Ski. 
saatiaamila, 

6 It Is for b/ialfJro^ah, Tib. r;e bIsun. Cf. the word bhara|alta, a 
particular class of mendicants. 

7 For mernn, Tib. bdog i. 

6 For puriySgra", Tib. baod nams dii mchog tu, 

9 'nopatSya, Tib, rgya$ pahi pbyir, 

to For this Tib. would euggesi jneyabhogaval reading fca byohi 
i^byon liar. 

1 1 For eingular number. 

12 Tib. al^al bzon rna bahi brgyon gyur legt biad gauti which aug- 

gesla iubhagai(arriaiarl^atabfiuiaaubb<!ailauult' No further note ia required 
here. 13 l^irMi'. 

14 nomami. 15 "amrli'. 16 'aampannorn. 

17 manoramargbodinanaoidbapuaparp, Tib. yid bori mchod yon 
ana cbogs me tog. 

16 surobbl (or saurobbi) dbupe, T.b. dri lin bdug spos. 
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[IXa] 

‘Rira fRTrft? j® 

^nsfa I 

*rf^' gH: qTwnja* 
w^wwT" «i5??g«q (jj 

[Xa] ffirngs^'* nfe^^raft'® ii 

[Xb] 5^«*<T^’^fra»i?nra'* 

^ II 

^ TFia*’ I (Xla) 

g«3ift*'’whTfTO“‘fH 
a*?! 1 
[Xlbl 


I prainapli’. 2 'nfruiifam. 

3 t'oi megha Tib. bos tamadra {fgya mcbo). 

4 For the vocative caae. 

5 For pu/aiji efeJamt, Tib, mc/io<^ libvL Tib, here adda (e 'to 3 rou' 
{^hiled /o). 

6 catBriha/Ti. 7 According to Tib. ya( (gan iig), 

8 fca/e. 9 */oi ca, 

10 In the senae o( enSdi, Tib. thog med. 

11 For "uaiimonorp ( = lt<jyavJnmonaaam), Tib. /ua nag yid i^i. See 

(oot-note 4 of p. 54. For oifeaa°, Tib. V>vad. 

13 tri'. Tib, gaum. 14 ‘ISpena. IS ’dciaySmi. 

16 ^ajojialta/c. 17 ‘aampanno, 

18 Tib. r/aba chert mdaad pa la which auggeeta mahormrJtaryam. 

19 Tib. bail^ul ba 'lequeat (?)'. 

20 Tib. yuama^arp (^hyed rnama lu/r), 21 riobhahaannibha. 

22 ‘dayauania for ‘daySual, Tib. brfae. 

23 Tib. ;/ Uar hltham pahi gdul byalii hdtin ma la meaning yal/io- 
narSpaoineyadharSyarp. 


24 For nirahhoga or anabhoga, Tib. lhan grab. 

25 For ca^ra* Tib. chad po dbab giof which ia quite different. 
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W? [Xlla] 

^rWR* »TftWI ^‘5!WI5 II 

[Xllb] I 3q^wf*WR‘ f| i JWTJt’ 

^1 ixilla] gn ^ 

II I 


[Xlllb] ??n“*I5g^ I 

ff*ra 



TT? wWJnfij*’ II 


[XlVaj ffiii 

Hl^fW ’ 9 1 wg:” ^ ^nra'ssi g: i*' ipmi“ ^ 

«|iJlfiwnsi [XlVb] ftwt^ 1 WTO I 5^- 

5PR IXVa] fi75!=* I 

TORl“ ^ I 

1 ndmana ca. Here ndmond is pan'ndmanS or pDi^voparindmene. 

2 Iptfot, Tib, ji »ned. 3 iasa in the sense of ^dsona, Tib. baton. 

4 suhilo, Tib, plian which means simply hits. 

5 iSiana’. 6 Tib, dearly uses cire as adverb (riii du). 

7 iffiya. 8 prosnoj cfl. 9 prel/iomorp, 

10 For gaihayah. H triudfOrp, 12 'dhyatma. 

13 Tib. pod por hprel (o. 

14 sped yatho may be for so yatha as in Brahmans, or for aydd°. 
Tib. lit. sugpesta tad‘ (de fi /for). 

15 Here ooo/ol^t is for aoo/oi^ila. 

16 The author wants to express by it oma/ofndnandro. 

17 Tib. goris con m^ios pohi which suggests hi'maoal-pofa. The Tib, 
transliteration is oolu for oofu, 

18 For cudo/otii^dra. 19 For adhyefaySmi. 

20 opuh, Tib. tahe. 21 For iri {Irtiyam). 

22 pralhomorri. 

23 Tib. transliteration reads ’ilha' for ‘ske*- Tib. Iianalation does 

not help. 24 ’b/ioparindmano. 

25 prol/iomorn. 
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miiH'i hRwwt: i 

jnrnwi^’ *rt 

*1 ^ Pin II 

fl#!’ ^ 1 *rftr '*iN9 Pi^i i 

[xvia] 3iwif% 31^5 5^^ 


5p^ ^finTn*g*iFfwP=^ 

WE^ IRT^ Iriw'ti ^ 3^ H* 

[XVib] ^PifN’ 7Ti«>ii*i ‘jispsur^ 

(XVlla) |l3^:gf^?II3r«l^^tftlsftf<fil5RI| 


1 Tib. bdg gi, in 5kt. mama. 

2 Here m ia unneeerurily inserted, 

3 Unnecessarily lengthened. See loot-note 1 1 of p. 52. 

4 This vadmarji ia undoubtedly for uati-manaa (Tib. oiu/i Ifings). 

5 ‘frapdoi. 6 ilyodi. 

7 Evidently the author wanted to say eoirohiVo. Tib. hbrei medl. 

6 marga. 9 In the aen'e of Ivaritam- 

10 i>5gindra[(ud]rrt. M For afiarp. 



An Old-Javanese Inscription from 
Penamplhan of the Saka year 1191 
By Himaneu Bhushan Sarkar, M.A. 


This fCauit-inscrlption is incised on seven copper-plates 
which were found in the mountain range of Wilis, now 
forming a part of PSnampihan of the Tulung-agung division 
in the residency of Kediri. Dr. Brandes wrote a short notice 
of this record in the Notulen for 1898, p. 78ff.‘ In his 
opinion it refers to the complaint of a certain person of 
wifoya punpunan sang hyang sarwiOadharmma, i.e., as he 
translates, the subordinate region of St. Sarwwadharmma in 
respect of its claim for separation from the people of Thani- 
bala. This separation had already been sanctioned by H. 
M. the late King Vi^nuvardhana but the order seems to have 
been neglected, it appears from the above description that 
Dr. Brandes took Sarwwadharmma and Thanibala to be 
place-names. This interpretation is not accepted by Dr. 
Poerbatjaraka^ who finds here an allusion to a tussle 
between what we should now call ‘the power temporal’ and 
'the power spiritual.' Whatever that may be. the record 
under review throws some light on the political history of 
contemporary Java and mentions some high functionaries of 
state whom we also notice in the Nagarakrfdgama and the 
Pararaton. Thus King Kftanagara who was consecrated to 
rule with his father in 1254 A. D. and ruled alone from 1268 
A. D. is described here as ruling over the whole of the island 
of Java. Particular mention is made of his suzerainty over 
Janggala and Pangjalu. Three principal ministers are 
mentioned and among other high functionaries of state the 


1 Since then it liaa been briefly noticed aevernl (imeB, c.g., in Rapp., 
1911, p. 120: Krom, Getchiedenit I, p. 323 ff., etc. 

2 Vide BKl.. 60. pp. 225-227. 
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three fore-most are the raJtryon rak'yan Dmung 

and rakryan l^anuruhan. This ra^ryan (m)apatiht or 
commander-in-chief is Kbo Arema and he is probably 
identical with Raganatha of the Parctraton. Besides these 
and other political data the inscription yields some informa* 
tion regarding the organisation of religious establishments, 
it is interesting to note that some of the most important 
personalities of this inscription are also met with in other 
records of contemporary Java.' The record ends in dog 
Sanskrit and this is interspersed with some Old Javanese 
words. 

The record has been transcribed in Brandes-Krom, 
Oud;'a(;aansc/ie Oorkonden, where it bears the 79th number. 
1 now edit the text from this transcription and add a transla- 
tion of my own with proper diacritical marks. 

TEXT. 

I b. I. swasti sri ^akawar^atita, i ^aka 1191, Karttikamasu 
titbi pahcami ^u 

2. klapak^ai wa, ka, wf, wara langkir, uttara^adha 
nakfatra, wiswade 

3. wata, gai^da yoga, wairajya muhurtta, barunapar- 
wwesa, walawa karana, 

4. mfcchika rasi, irika diwasanyajna sri Sakalajagatna* 
thesa, narasinghamurttyani 

5. nditaparakrama. ase^arajanyacudnmairinarpitabha- 
rai^arawinda, sokasantapi 

6. tasujanahrdayambujawawodhanaswabhawa sri 
Krtanagaranamabhi$eka. tinadah de rakrya 

7. n mahamantri katrlni rakryan mantri hino, rakryan 
mantri sirikan, rakryan mantri halu, umingsor i 

paratai^da 

2 o. I. rakryan ri pakirakiran makabehan rakryan apatih 
makasikasir kbo arSma, rakryan dmung 


I C]. Bijlage A in BKI., 90, Iis( fsciag p. 25S. 
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2. mapauji wipak^ai rakryan kanuruhan mapafijyanu* 

^ rida, makadi sang mantri wagmima 

3. ya, paranitijna, nufantaramadhuranathanukulaka- 
rapa, mapasBnggahan sang rama 

4. pati, tan kawuntat sang pamgat i tirwan dang 
acaryya dharmmadewa, sang pamg8t ing kaiida* 
muhi 

5. dang acaryya smaradahana, sang pamgSt i 
manghuri dang acaryya smaradewa, sang pamgSt 
ing jamba dang a 

6. caryya siwanatha. sang pamgSt ing panjang jiwa 
dang acuyyagraja, mpungku dharnnmadhyak^a 
ri kase 

7. wan dang acaryya siwanatha, mapanjitanutama, i 
pingsornyajna sri maharaja ku 

b. I. monak^n ring kabuyutan ri 

lokeswara, tkeng wisaya punpunan sang hyang- 

2. sarwwadharmma, parhyangan, itye- 

wamadi, padamla 

3. kna sang hyang rajaprasasti macihna krtanagara 

kapangkwani wi^aya punpunan sang 

hyang sa 

4. rwwadharmma magShakna pangrak$a sri maharaja 
ri kaswatantran sang hyang sarwwadharmma, 
sambandha mpu 

5. ngku dharmmadhyak$a mapanji tanutama. dinulur 
deniwi^aya punpunan sang hyang sarwwadharmma 

6. ing bhumi janggala pangjalu, pinaka- 
sopananyan 

7. k9n 

sowang 

3 a. 1, sowang byfithajyan lakwalakwanadohaparS, amiji- 
lakSn padadar, pamdihan, paga 

2. rSm, mareng juru, buyut, kabayan, aweh patum- 

bak tamwi, panghulu banu nguni 

3. ngUni pamujakSn tahun. padacangan. yatikanma- 
hakSn trasanya, an tinitih bcik 

8 
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4. 


6 . 

7. 

b. I. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

4 o. I. 
2 . 

3. 

4. 


dening than! bala, pinisakitan (an kinawruhinanya 
nimittanyanapulung rahyangi 

i^didbhfta sakawat bhuming janggala pangjalu 
marSk ri sang rainapati, mwang ri rakryan apatil 
makaso 

pana mpungku dharmmadhyakfa mapanji tanu 
tama, sang ramapati pwa sakatadharmma cintana 
tan hup tan 

kuminkining karak^aning sarwwadharmma, pi tow 
pwan hana turunyanugraha bhajara jaya sr 
wi^nuwa 

rddhana irikang sarwwadharmman aapiha sakeng 
thanibala, ngunikala sangapanji patipati dha 
rmmadhikarana, nimittanyanenak kakaniscayaniki 
pinintonaken sang apanji tanuta 
ma ri sang ramapati. karana sang ramapati dinulur 
de rakryan apatih sacchaya mwang sang apanji (a 
nutama, marek ri sri maharaja ring wi^aya punpun* 
an sang hyang sarwwadharmma. mratisubaddhak* 
na panapih bha 

tara jayasrlwi^nuwarddhana. ring wi^aya punpunan 
sang hyang sarwwadharmma sakeng thani bala. 
makadona 

kaswatantran sang hyang sarwwadharmma. mang* 
dadyakna sthiratarani palinggih sri maharaja ring 
ratna singha 

Sana, pinakekacatraning sayawadwipa. pinako* 
ttunggadewa sang samantaprabhu ring bhumi 
janggala pangjalu. mangkana rasani hatursang 
ramapati, winuriwuri deni haturakryanapati 
h pinir8s9pak8n deni sang apanji tanutama. sri 
maharaja prabhudewangsa. dharmmamu 
rttyawatara, inahakSn bhatara paramakarai:ia. 
sumapwana kalSngkaning bhuwana. munatjiwakna 
sarwwadharmma. malwyaknang jagaddhita. ma- 
kawyakti gatisang prabhu. an satyadi wihitasilanu- 
cara, 
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5. pitowipwan kakawasa deni hatur ning pada 
wagmimaya sarisaryyanghaturakSn heyopadc 
yai kSrai>a 4ri maharaja) an wawang manganumoda 
ri hatur sang ramapati, dinulur 

7. de rakryan apatih sacchaya mwang sang apanji 
tanutama, an tikang wi^aya punpunan sang hyang 
sa 

6. 1. rwwadharmma, sapiha sakeng thani bala, mar- 
yyanutakna by8t danghani thani bala. byot hajya 

2- nagong a^mit, lakwalakwan adoh aparo, turuntu- 
run sagem sarakut sakeng than! 

3. bala. maryyamijilakna padadar. pami^ihan 
pagagarem. mareng juru. buyut, kabaya 

4. n, maryyaweha papin^a pa (ng) ti, patiklanggas, 
panghulubanu, mareng than! balanya, sowang so 

5. wang, kuneng yan panuku banu ikang than! bala 
pangasrayanya, tumatatukwasapanut sa 

6. ni sawahnya ikang kalagyan, tanpamijilakna panu> 
lis, kuneng ikang tanpgatawijila 

7. knanya mareng thanibala, pamuja juga, wyaktyan* 
yan tan pgata pamarasrayanya ring thani bala 

5 a. I, yapwan hana kaharSp sang prabhu rikang wi^aya 
punpunan sang hyang sarwwadharmma, byfit 
hajyanan, lakwa 

2. lakwan, pinta palaku salwiranya kewala katemwari 
mpungku dharmmadhyak^a juga. tan kahawa 

3- ta sakeng thani bala. kunfing kolahulaha sang 
hyang rajapraiasti an pinuja denikang wi^a 

4. ya punpunan sang hyang sarwwadharmma. 
amagutapajdng kuning, acuringa rahinawngi, ndan 
haywa tekang wi^a 

5. ya punpunan sang hyang sarwwadharmmanghiras 
wat6k, angiwwB rare, abanwabanwa, apugata 
awarawaranga ri 

6. khalanikapujan sang hyang rajapralasti, muwah 
kawnangaknikang wi^aya punpunan sang hyang 
sarwwadharmma kha 
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7. Jang Icalagyan, paryyangan. mwang dharmma 
jumput, ri kalanyan pamuja ri sang hyang prasada 
kabhaktyan 

l>. I. sowang sowang, wnang ajnwahalang) asumping 
tunjung siniwaki muwab anugraha sri maharaja 

2. amaluyakSn kaswatantran sang hyang sarwwa* 
dharmma, tan kaknana de sang wi$aya punpunan 
sang hyang sarwwa 

3. dharmma ri pamdang tanghiran. pakudur panghu- 
rang, pakris, pasrah anganggwawall, tuwuh watu. 
huri 

4. panak, k^mbang ipong tutunjung, tSpSI sang ratu 
tunggak ning garyyang, nawagraha, nagapuspa, 
wnanga 

5. nusuna said, aguntinge ruhur bale, wnanganjamaha 
kawula, amupuha kawuIenakwakB 

6. n, amupuhangrahana. ingirup ingirir ing paiud 
amangana salwiming rajamangsa kadya 

7. ngganing badawang, wdus gunting, karung pulih. 
pjahaning rara, asu tugSI, ananSma kamale 
rumambati 

6 <7. I. ngumah, ananSma kSmbang kunSriharSpan, 
ananSma galuguh, adrwyapatStSngahan aja 

2. ngwagading, ikang juru kula, mangkana rasanya- 
nugraha 4ri krtanagara, ri wi§aya punpunan sa 

3- rwwa dharmma sakawat bhumi janggala pangjalu, 
ri wruhanikang sakalajana ryyati^ayanikadharmma* 
para 

4. yaiian sri maharaja anpinakekacchatraning saya* 
wadwipa, maluyakSn pangeki 

5. krtabhumi janggala pangjalu, matangyan dadi ta 
sang hyang rajaprasasti, malawdlawd krtanaga 

6. ra, magShakSn kaswatantran sang hyang sarwwa* 
dharmma, sampun umunggwing ripta, hinlSpan 
pitawastra, pinangkwa 

7. k8n irikang wi^ayadharmma samudaya, ri sanmata 
paratanda rakryan makabehan, manghaturakni. 
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b. I. kang wifayadharmina, sa ( ) na. ka. I.su, 3. ri 

Sri maharaja pamuspanyan sampun kfianu 
*2. graha, kun9ng ri a^Bnganya hanang ruddhamung* 
kilmungkila ri rasa sang hyang rajaprasasti, 
salwiranya 

3. yadyan caturwarni;ia, brahmana, k^atriya, weSya* 
Sudra. athawa. caturasrama, brahmacari, 

4. grhastha. wanaprastha, bhikfuka, makadi sang 
prabhu mantry anagata, mwang pinghayakiirug 
anakthani ya 

5. wat umulahulahi rasa sang hyang raja prasasti, tan 
atguh karak^an i kaswatantran sang hyang sarwwa- 
dharmma 

6. tasmat kabySt karmmaknanya, sakula gotranya- 
muktya phalaning pataka, mahapataka, atipata 

7. ka. phalanyan mangulahakSn hanyayaprawrtti, 
kawulakan de sang hyang trayodasa 8ak$i. a 

7 a*.I. ditya, candra panilonalasca, dyoh buumirapo- 
hfdayaip yamasca ahasca ratra 

2. sea tathascasanmya dharmmasca janakinarayawp 
ttarn, mangkana pwa. yo rajanugraharn hatwa. 

3. inohat murkho naro hi sah. paraparakulais sarw- 
waih, rorawam yantu sarwwada. yawat bhu 

4. tantkah sr^^wa. tawad janmi punar yyadi, k^udra 
jantu sarirani. prapnuyarcca narodhama, ya 

5. di syan manu^ibhutah, kliwah ku^tasca bamanah, 
an ( ) omattohyapasmaro. kubjah pa 

6. ngguh kunis tatha, nahan katmahanyan dadi 
wwang ri huwusnyan tumSmpuh ring maha* 
rorawa la 

7- stu, astu, BStu I orp namasiway loH 


I Tbe first strophe is IndravajiB' Note of Di. Brandci. 
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TRANSLATION 

] b, 1. Halil The Saka year past, in the ^ka year 1 191. 
the month of Karttika, fifth day of the bri 

2. ght half of the month tvaa (day of the six-day 
week), Kaliwon (day of the five*day week). 
Thursday, Longer,' the star is UttarSfadha, the 
deity is VUva. 

3. the yoga is Gaijda< the muhurtta is Vairajya, the 
lord of the orb is Varuna, the fCararia is Valava, 

4. the zodiac sign is scorpion On this day the 
orders of the auspicious one who is overlord of 
rulers of all the worlds, an incarnation of Nara* 
sinha of 

5. unrivalled chivalry, with (his) lotuaf-feet)’ 
(adorned) with ornaments given by numerous 
kings who are like crestjewels. 

6- whose nature is to smoothe the heart-lotus of 
virtuous men suffering from afflictions with the 
consecration-name sr! Krtanagara, — were received 
by the three raferyo 

7. *n mahomantns. (viz.) ral^yon mon/r« hmo, raiiryan 
manfri sirikan, ra^ryan manlri halu, and commu- 
nicated to paraiao^a 

2 a. I. ra^ryans of different affairs, (viz.) rakfyon 
(mjapatifi named Kbo arSma, roltryan dmung 

2. mapanji* Wipak^a, rak^yan fianuruhan^ mapahji 
Anurida, having at their head the Hon. Minister 
who is extremely eloquent. 

1 Expreasing a Mal-Polynealan time. 

2 The text has mrcehUa, evidently a corruption from Vr^ci'ka. The 
transformation of u to m is due to Mal-Polynesian influence. 

3 The text should have caroriaraioindo instead of simply oraioinda. 

4 Lit. 'surnamed'. 

5 In the Majapahit period, rp/tryan ronggs and ra^ryan lome'nggung 
were added to the number of the above three. The mohamenfris 
gradually became figure-heads. 
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3. expert in foreign politics (and) intent on making 
friendly relations with the king of the other island, 
(viz.) Madhura (i.e., Madura), of the name of 
Sang Rama 

4. *pati, without leaving behind (in consideration) 
the Sang pamgat i tirWan ' (who is) (jang acaryya 
Dharmmadeva, sang pdmgSt ing 

3, (who is) ^angacaryya Smaradahana, sang pamgSt i 
manghuri (who is) da^S^caryya Smaradeva, sang 
pamgSt ing jamba (who is) ^anga 

6. -caryya Sivanatha.’ sang pomgSt ing pon;ang jiwa 
(who is) ^angacaryya Agraja, my lord the superin- 
tendent of religion of the Sai 

7 -vites (who is) ^angacaryya ^ivanatha^ surnamed^ 
Tanutama,* — for disposing of the orders of sri 
maharaja in res 

h. 1. 'pect of the temple of Lokesvara, including the 
subordinate region of 

2. St. Sarvvadharmma ; etc., 

are to be sufficiently informed of 

3. the sacred royal prososti having the seal of Krta- 
nagara in respect of the subordinate region of 
St. Sa 

4. -rvvadharmma, (This) was maintained and taken 
care of by Sri maharija for the freedom of St. 
Sarvvadharmma. In this connexion my lord 

5. the Superintendent of religion surnamed Tanutama 
was led to go to the subordinate religion of St. 
Sarvvadharmma 


1 Dr. van Naerssen contiibutaa a remarkable paper on these terms in 
the BKI.. 90, pp. 239-2Se. 

2 Theee names appear to be accidentally identical. 

3 In BKI., 76, p. 444, Dr, Poeibatjaraka takes this Mapanji as a 
proper name with Tanutama. I think that he has been rightly criticised 
by Dr. von Naerssen in l.c., p. 246, n, 5. 

4 It Is noteworthy that the name of <lharmmSdhya\fe ring liotogafan, 
i.e., the superintendent of religion of the Buddhists does not appear here. 
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6. in the countries of Janggala and Pang- 
jalu. On that occasion 

7. 

each 

3. o. I. of the royal servants' hurried far and near, brought 
fineries, cloth (and) salt. 

2. (and) went to the furu," huyuP (and) ftahayan’ 
(who) gave first of all (7) stakes, guides, holy water 
above 

3. all religious duties for the year and all cangans 
(7). These now had the consequence of (creating) 
the (ear of them who were thoroughly governed 

4. by Thanibala ( lit. local authority ) who were 
troubled without knowing (the remedy of) it. For 
reason of deliberation, 

5. the principal officers ( 7)* belonging to the countries 
of Janggala and Pangjalu tendered their homage to 
sang Ramapati and to raftryon {m)apatih, through 
the instru 

6. -mentality of my lord (who is) the superintendent 
of religion, surnamed Tanutama. Sang Ramapati 
and Sakatadharmma thought, (but) did neither 
try* ( 7) nor 

7. care for the protection of Sarwadharmma, though 
there was still the bestowal of the favour of Bhafara 
Jaya 5ri Vifnuva 


1 The text hae hyel which i> not known to me. The context 
prompts me to accept the obove meaning, It cannot be a corruption of 
huyul Ba this has been correctly spelt in the following line, In a cor- 
responding passage in 46. 2 and in OJO., p. 202, inscr, no. 83, 6o, we 
find 6u!at hajyen ageng aifmit lakutalolfioan adoh opare, elk., and this 
undoubtedly supports my translation of the term. 

2 Lit. head of corporations. 

3 Village-officials. According to Kern uMhuls = later boput; kobo- 
iron = village-mestenger. 

4 The relevant phrase of the .text la not known to me but my 
translation may be warranted by the context. 

5 The text has a doubtful reading here. 
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b. I. -rddhana to Sarvvadharmma about its separation 
from Thanibala (or, local authority) formerly while 
sang apahji Patipati* was the judge (dhar 

2. -mmadhikdraifa). For satisfying and confirming, 
these (officers) were presented by the worthy 
(one) surnamed Tanuta 

3. -ma to Sang Ramapati. The reason why Sang 
Ramapati was accompanied by rakryan (m)opa(ih 
as a shadow^ and by the worthy (one) surnamed 
Ta 

4. 'nutama was to pay respects to Sri maharaja about 
the subordinate region of St- Sarvvadharmma (and) 
to get confirmed the separation 

3. of the subordinate region of St. Sarvvadharmma 
from Thanibala (or, local authority) made by 
Bhatara Jaya Sri Vi^nuvardhana, the object being 
the 

6. freedom of St. Sarvvadharmma. May this have 
the consequence of making firmer the sitting-place 
of Sri maharaja on the jewelled throne> 

7. making his one umbrella protect the whole of 
the island of Java, (as) he has been made overlord 
of the worthy sdmanfoprabhus (i. e., subordinate 
kings) of the countries of 

4 a. I. Janggala and Pangjalu. Such were the contents 
of the memorial (lit. proposal) of Sang Ramapati 
which was followed by the memorial of fakryan 

( m)apafifi’ 

2. (both of which) were communicated by the worthy 
one surnamed Tanutama. Sri maharaja is a part 
of divinity and an incar 

1 Vide N, J. Krom, Geiciuedeniii, pp. 317, 323. 

2 Or, 5i>ecchosia? i.e., of hia own accord. 

3 Here ia o linsulalic peculiarity, The text halt Italurak'yen' which 
is clearly halur-t-ro^ryan, Of these two r's one has been dropped accord- 
ing to later custom. 


9 
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3. 'nation of the image of Dharmma, i. e., virtue, 
and he was predestined by the Bhafara, (lit. deity), 
the ultimate cause (of all things), to wipe out the 
disgraceful beings of the world. All the dying 
religious systems 

4. were re-vitalised and the welfare of the world 
progressed apace. — all bearing testimony to the 
conduct of the worthy king, firstly in respect of 
truth and then of commendable precepts and 
other things. 

3. These were also described' by the memorial of 
the one like the eloquent one ( i. e., Sang Rama* 
pati); the substance of the presented memorial 
indicated what was to be left out and what was to 
be retained (by the king). 

6, For these reasons. Sri maharaja immediately 
approved of the memorial of Sang Ramapati who 
was followed by 

7. rakryan (m)apati\\ as a shadow and by the one 
surnamed Tanutama. He accordingly separated 
the subordinate region of 

b. I. St. Sarvvadharmma from Thanibala (or, local 
authority) and this ceased to follow the byit 
4anghan^ of Thanibala (or, local authority). The 
royal servants, 

2. great and small, travelled far and near," and 
returned (to the temple) all hold and trust (pre- 
viously) resting with Thanibala 

3. (or, local authority). (Further) they ceased to bring 


1 The text hae = The lit. meaning ia overthrown, 

subjugated, etc., but these do not appear to be applicable here. I there- 
fore supply the above meaning from context, 

2 Apparently a class of officers. 

3 The writer's spelling calls for attention, for he writes the same 
word in different ways. Cf, apare of 3o. I. with aparS in 46,2. 
He was either careless or during his time e'^S. Influence of oral speech 
is also possible. 
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finerieSi clothes and salti and (stopped) going to 
juru, buyui 

and ^oboyon (who) held back giving sums for the 
panel of servants, — holy water, and (ceased)^ to 
go to any officer of Thanibala (or, local authority). 

3. Still, when the buying-price for (holy) water goes 
to the side of Thanibala (or. local authority), this 
must be diverted to buy off in agreement with 
(temple-authorities) 

6. sawoft'ficld for the temple. The order-sheet may 
not be produced and the arrears realised may 

7. go to Thanibala (or, local authority) for religious 
services only, indicating (thereby) that this serves 
to maintain friendly relations with (lit. this does not 
exclude getting help from) Thanibala (or, local 
authority). 

5 a. 1. And such are the wishes of the worthy king about 
the subordinate region of St. Sarvvadharmma. The 
royal servants travelled (far and 

2. near) and requested all kinds of men to come only 
to interview my lord (who is) the sole superinten- 
dent of religions (d/iormmadbya/j^a), (but) not any 
officer* 

3. from Thanibala. What now concerns is ; the 
arrangement of the sacred rajaprasasti about the 
worship to be done by the subordinate 

4. region of St. Sarvvadharmma, about the opening 
of yellow umbrella and about the use of foot-bells, 
day and night (by its inmates). But let not the 
subordinate region 

5. of St. Sarvvadharmma ever stand under the 


1 The word palil^lan^ga* ia not known lo me- 

2 Thu cornea from the previous coruttuclion. 

3 Apparently because all powers have now slipped off their hands, 
as has been suggested in 4k. 2. 
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authority of woment lads fand) abanWabanWa' 
who may spoil (it and) add 

6- difficulties to it. — (all) in scant courtesy to the 
sacred rSjafiraiaati. Further, the subordinate 
region of St. Sarvvadharmma shall possess the 

7. kl^alang^, cloister, temple and dharmma jumout’ 
at the time of worship in the holy pratada k^bhak- 
tyan.* 

b. I, Each one (in these places) can use pearl*powder, 
hd/ang'weapon, split-up lilies as ear-rings. As the 
favour of Sri maharaja 

2. brings back the freedom of St. Sarvvadharmma, 
the subordinate region of St. Sarvvadharmma 
may not be visited by 

3. pamdang^ tongh/ran/ pa^tidur,‘ ponghurang.' 
pakris,^ pasrah.^ (Each one in these places) can 
use twigs, fuuiuh'Stone, hurt 

4. -panak', ipong-ftowers, tunjung-flowers, tSpcf,* 
the holy ratu tunggalt ning garyyang* naWagraha,° 
nogflpuspa (i e., Serpent-flower). (Each one) 

5. can use a sitting bench, shave in the high hall, dis- 
honour slaves, beat slaves out of sportiveness, 

6. kill (them) for theft, blow'” — with fans, eat all 
kinds of rich dish {rajamangaa) such 


1 Apparently a class of persons, 

2 Probably a spelling-mistake for Kalang, i.e.. fighting-park for 
hens. It has been mentioned in many inscriptions. 

3 A kind of religious foundation, 

4 Main temple? 

5 A class of persons, 

6 Official title of the priest. 

7 In PC,, VII, p, 47, Kern translates this word by friar. 
Dr. Stmterheim however raises plausible objections to this, k'ide T6G,. 
65, p. 243, f.n. 68, He thinks that the term corresponds to Tuhen or chief, 
older, etc. 

8 A kind of flowers? 

9 Name of a floral substance. 

10 The meaning of mgirir is not known to me. 
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7< 88 that of tortoise, wtfus ganting', wild boar 
killed (even) by women (>)^, castrated dog. 
(Each one) can plant lotuses to creep along 
6 a. I , the premises, plant itunBr-Rowers in the neighbour- 
hood, plant galugul} (-creepers?) and station in the 
middle 

2. little trees of yellow cocoanuts ('uiz.) oiongu and 
the juru l^ufa. Such are the contents of the favour 
of ^ri Kftanagara to the subordinate region of 

3. Sarvvadharmma and principal officers of the 
countries of Janggala and Pangjalu. Cognisance 
must be taken of this that all men were in exhu- 
berance of loyalty (lit, virtue) to 

4. Sri maharaja who held one umbrella over the whole 
of Javadvipa and brought back the unification 

5- of the countries of Janggala and Pangjalu. In 
connexion with this, the sacred rd/apraiasfi also 
stated (?) that Krtanaga 

6. -ra confirmed the freedom of St. Sarvvadharmma. 
Hence forward it put into writing that yellow 
garments would be beautified and given ( ?) 

7. to the temple-region with the consent of the 
paraian^a raifryan^ of different affairs. The 

h. 1. temple-region also offered — *, ka I> su 3 to 5ri 
maharaja to show respects for the favour bestowed 
henceforward- 

2. And, in the meanwhile, if there be anyone who 
objects to and violates substance of the sacred 
rajapraiasti, all classes of men, 

3. whether the four varijas (utz.) Brahmana, K^atriya, 
Vaisya or Sudra*, or those belonging to the four 
diramas (u/z.) Brahmacari. 

1 A kind of goat. 

2 Pjahaning rara may together stand for the name of a kind of anitnals. 

3 Spelt as parslonda raliryan in lb. 7. 

4 Mutilated. 

5 They are mentioned for the first time in the inser. of Penampikan. 
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4. Crhastha, Vaijaprastha, Bhik^uka, to begin with the 
future kings, ministers, pinghay*, e^urug‘, anak- 
ihani^. so long 

5. as they violate the substance of the sacred ro;'a> 
praiasti and fail to maintain and protect the 
freedom of St. Sarvvadharmma, 

6. as the result of this deed, may all their families 
and relations suffer the consequences of sins, 
great sins (mahapatako) and excessive sins (eli- 
pata^a), 

7. bearing fruits that tend towards creating harm. 
They may be enslaved by thirteen deities’. The 
witne 

7 a. I . 'sses are the Sun, the Moonj the wind^. the fire, the 
ether, the earth, water, heart, Yama, day. night, 

2. as also time’, laws, the group of Janaki and Naraya- 
(na ?). Now then, if any one violates the royal favour 

3. out of infatuation, he is a fool ; he always goes 
to the Rauraua-hell with all his families and 
relations. As long as beings 

4. are created, if he is reborn during this period, this 
mean man shall receive the figure of a tiny beast; if 

5. he is born as a human being, he shall be a eunuch, 

leper, dwarf with dropsy, hunch-back, 

6. disabled body and finger-disease. Thereafter he 
may be incarnated in such a man as will at last be 
thrown into the Afaharcuraua-hell. Let 

7. it be so, be it so, be it so. Oqi I Salutation 
to Siva IIOII 

dated 898 A.D. (0/0.. XXXI). The eeipt/ole* and Mleeeha$ are also men* 
tioned herein. The copper-plates of Kebean-pasar, dated 873 A.D. 
0/0., IX). also refer to the four varrios, but these plates are regarded as 
unauthentic by some. 

I A class of officers. 2 Lit. natives. 

3 In the Old-Javanese text AmaramSla, we read : "AmarSt 
tridaiah proktSh." I^ide my Indian I'n/faeneei, etc., p. 1 12. 

4 The use of the prefix pa before the compound is unnecessary. 

5 ,3aoinya^5amaya? This may be due to copyist's carelessness. 



Identification of “Sri \/isnuvarman'' 
of the Perak Seai' 

By Dr. Bahadur Chand CKhabra. 

One of the moot interesting objects that have been 
brought to light during the excavations carried out, not very 
long ago, by Mr. Ivor H. N. Evans at the site of Tanjong 
Rawa Kuala Sclinsing, Perak, was a small engraved piece 
of semi-precious stone — a signet, (the ring to which it must 
originally have been attached has not yet been found). It 
now ranks among those important antiquities that bear an 
eloquent testimony to the Hindu culture prevailing in the 
Malay Peninsula during the early centuries of the Christian 
era. It has been described by its discoverer as follows : 
"It is a small seal of red cornelian of good colour and 
somewhat translucent, chamfered at the edges on the face 
and there engraved with an inscription rumiing the length 
of the seal in the middle. The dimensions of the piece are 
1'4 cms. xl cm. x4 cm. (cif.). The back is flat.” The 
original seal is now preserved in the Perak Museum, and 
has since been studied from its imprints by several scholars. 
While divergent opinions have been offered regarding its 
script, contents and age, no possible identificaition of its 
owner is yet forthcoming. 

The present writer has had occadon to deal, at some 
length, with this piece of antiquity in his thesis entitled 
Expansion o/ Indo-Aryan Culture during Pallava Ru/e;* but 
the recent note by Mr. Roland Braddcll has prompted him 
to comment upon the same in greater detail. 

I Vudh. ferri. 1930, p. 36| 1. H. N. Evan., Ih'MSM., Vol. XV, pt. 
3. 1932. pp. M. 86, 88. 89-90. 110-11, pi. xzxviii, figa.I. 2: JRASMB., Voi. 
XI, pt. II, 1933tp. 209; R. O. Winatedl ond R. J. Wilkinaon, A Hi'atory o/ 
Psnk-JRASMB.. Vol. Xll,pt. 1. 1934, p. 4; Roland Bcaddell, JRASMB.. 
Vol. Xll, pt. 11. 1934. pp. 173-4. 

2 Thu U being published under the auapicea of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta, and may appear in the next iiaue (January, 1935) of 
the Society's Journal. [It has since been published — Ed.] 
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Aa Mr. Evana statea, legend on the seal waa formerly 
read by some Dutch authorities as iri vifTiucarmman, and 
later by Dr. C. 0, Blagden and Dr. L. D. Barnett aa ir? 
Oi^i^warmmasyo. Prof. K. A. Nilakanta of the Madras 
University however, writing to Mr. Roland Braddell, observes : 
"The writing on the seal may be read either Sri uffnu- 
oarmrr\aaya or Sri oiiiy^Sarmmasya, the termination being 
wrong in either case, and the usual form being yormcn^iah or 
Sarmanah.” 1 myself had already surmised that the reading 
was perhaps iri ui?i?udharmniasi/a, in which case no error 
of grammar would present itself. 1 was indeed led to this 
assumption by a close resemblance which one often finds 
between the formations of the letters va and dha in a script 
like the present one. I had, however, to pve up that view: 
for an examination of the three impresmons of the seal, 
kindly supplied to me by the Keeper of the Perak Museum 
and by the Director of the Archseological Survey of Nether- 
lands East Indies, convinced me that the' letter under 
discussion was not likely to be read as dha, because it is 
exactly similar to that in the second syllable — oi. The 
legend decidedly reads i sri oifiyaoarmmasya. It thus con- 
tains two fallacies : irj for sri and uarmmosya for varmrruuyah. 
The former may be ascribed to the engraver who has put 
a simple curve that usually marks a medial i (short), 
whereas he ought to have cut a spiral to indicate the 7 
(long). The second mistake is rather difficult to explain. 
The form oarmmasya may intentionally have been used in 
order to keep the possessive sense free from all ambiguity, 
the correct form oorma^iafi being liable to be confused either 
with the accusative plural or with the ablative singular. Arxd 
indeed jt seems to have been a common practice that seal- 
legends contained the owner's name in the genitive, as may 
be seen oi\ many of the 'sealings' found at Basarh, the 
ancient VaisSlt. some specimens of which contain even such 
forms as ^u/i'^aharisj/a and pra^aianondfsyo'. it is noticed 
in some of the Prakrit languages that aya has become a 


I Ann. Rep. Arch. Saro. Ind. 1903.04, pp. IIS, 117, Noa. 77. 98. 
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generalized termination of the possessive case, but not in 
Sansl'rit. Some lexicons, on the other hand, also give a 
word oarmo to be used only at the end of a compound, 
an example of which U to be found in the Mahabharata IX, 
2683 {joalUalatadharitjya cUTabharaiyavarmayS). Moreover, 
such enors are not unknown in epigraphy. Putro ’sua- 
oormnio uifthyd/ah occurs, for instance, in one of Mule- 
varman’s inscriptions from Borneo.* In India, too. one comes 
across such a usage as maharaja-sarovaoarmmcija in the 
Nirman^ copper-plate inscription of Samudrasena'. In the 
present instance, even if we regard uormmasya as a sheer 
mistake, the sense is clear. 

The only point on which all the scholars seem to agree 
is that the type of script represented on the seal is what 
may rightly be termed as the Pallava-Granlha. Still there 
exists an uncertainty as to which stage in the development 
of the Pallava-Grantha is represented here. In the case of 
undated records, paleeography no doubt helps a good 
deal in guessing at their approximate date. The peculiar 
forms of the characters of the seal also offer such a study. 
Each character, as may be seen, contains a small dash on 
the top ; they may thus be regarded as belonging to what 
is known as the ‘box-headed* type. They possess an 
elegance of carving, which shows that they have passed the 
very primitive stage. Only the curve of medial short i 
points to the archaic type. This is perhaps what led Dr. P. 
V. van Stein Calicnfels to date the seal about A-D. 400. 
Later, however, he revised his view and dated it about 
A.D. 600. Mr. Evans himself seems to favour this last date. 
Dr. Blagden says ; “I have known a 'Pegu' (BurmaJ 
inscription, bearing date 1112-3 A.D., which had forms that 
were archaic and obsolescent in India more than seven 
centuries earlier. Barnett [Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British 
Museum] says, 'the seal is older than the 9th century. 


1 Biidrogen, tied 74, 1918. facing p- 232, Inscr. A. 1. 3. 

2 Fleot. Cupia Intcriplioni, p. 289. 
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probably. " He further remarks: "A.D. 400 is perhaps a 
bit early, but I am not prepared to say that it is impossible. 
Judging from Buhler's Plates in Indian Paleeography, 
there was not much change between 400 and about 
750 A.D. Prof. Nilakanta holds a similar view; for he 
states ; "'the writing on the seal is much later than 400 A.D.”’ 
The consensus of opinion thus goes in favour of A.D. 600 
and even later. It is rather risky to draw any such con- 
clusion from a comparison of the few characters of the seal. 
Apparently they compare equally well with those of Mula- 
varman's inscriptions {c. A.D. 400) from Borneo and those 
of Bhadravarman's inscriptions (c. A.D. 400) from Campa 
on one hand, and with those of Mahendravarman I's inscrip- 
tions (c, A.D. 600-630) from South India on the other. What 
lends the inscription on the seal an archaic air, is the 
fashion of expressing the medial / by a superscribed curve, 
which is left open. It may, however, be remembered that 
this feature is not restricted only to ancient inscriptions. In 
later records, it is true, this curve has become so closed as 
to assume the appearance of a superscribed circle, still the 
former fashion is met with in certain documents of as late 
a date as A.D. 700. Regarding this point, 1 need simply 
refer to the observations made by Prof. Vogel in connexion 
with Mulavarman's inscriptions.’ 

As regards the interpretation of the legend, it was first 
rendered by the same Dutch authorities as “the most 
excellent armour of Vi^nu." Dr, P. V. van Stein Callenfels 
at the same time observed that “the 'sri' certainly points 
to a king or a prince," Mr. Evans, though aware that this 
name was borne by several Pallava kings, remarks: "I had 
wondered, too, whether it might not be the ring of some 
commoner bearing an inscription with a lalismanic signific- 
ance.”' Prof. Nilakanta says: "The proper place for the 


.! JFMSM., Vol, XV. pi, 3, pp. &9.90. 

2 JRASMB.. Vol. Xll, pi. 11. p. 173. 

3 Bijdragen. deel 74. pp. 228-9, 

4 Jh'MSM., Vol, XV. pt. 3, p. III. 
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seal, wherever it may be. does not seem to belong to 
Pallava history.” The name irrul^ijuuarmon occurs in a 
grant*’ of the Kadamba king Ravivarman.' The passage 
in question reads : iriuif(;tuuarmmoprab/>rtin narendran 
nihatya iiioa pj-thioirp sama [sldrp]. Since this is a 
statement of a victor with reference to the foes he has 
vanquished, one doubts whether tlie drl here is an honorific 
or whether it constitutes a part of the name itself. This 
name has, however, not properly been identified. Dr. Fleet 
thought that it was possibly identical with Vi^nugopa or 
Visnugopavarman who was one of the Pallava kings of 
c. A.D. 340.* Mr. R. Gopalan, on the other hand, thinks 
that this Vi?nuvarman was presumably a collateral cousin 
and descendant of the Kadamba king Krsnavarman 
(c. A.D. 500).* In any case, the present legend certainly 
means that the seal belonged to an individual named Sri 
Vi?nuvarman. One of the Basarh sealings bears the legend : 
Sn ghalot/zaccguplasya. The individual featuring here has 
been identified with the Gupta king Ghatotkaca. In like 
manner the srI and the varman in the present seal possibly 
refer to a royal personage. In my former paper referred to 
above 1 had identified this .4ri t'/si?uuorman with the 
^ilendra king Vi?nu that figures on one face of the Ligor 
inscription,* which is not dated, but is, in any case, anterior 
to A.D. 775. While there seems to be little objection to such 
a supposition, the topographical position of the two sites, 
Perak and Ligor, rather strengthens the rame. It is thus 
with a firmer conviction that I offer the same identification 
again. 


1 /nd. /nl.. Vol. VI. 1877. pp. 29, 30. 

2 /nd. /Ini.. Vol. V. p. 50; Vol. VI, p. 30. 

3 Copnlan, Hiiloru oj the Pallauai of Konchi, 1926. p. 73. 

4 BEFEO.. Vol. XVlil, no. 6, pp, 1-36, Appendix no. 1. /! & B, wiih 
two plalea; /oumal oj the Greater India Society, Vol. I, No, I, January 
1934. p 12, 



The Celebes Bronze Buddha 

By Dr. Bahadur Chand Chhabra. 

Interest has recently been roused by the discovery of a 
large but broken standing bronze Buddha on the west coast 
of Celebes. It is said that the piece was found, more than 
twelve years ago, at the foot of a hillock on the bank of 
the Karam river near Sikendeng, but that it came to the 
notice of the authorities of Netherlands India only in 1933 
when it was transported to the Batavia Museum.. The find 
has given rise to systematic explorations in that part of the 
island; for it is hoped that more Indo-Aryan vestiges may 
come to light in Celebes, too, where nothing of the sort has 
so far been found. This circumstance invests the present 
specimen with special interest. Moreover it claims to be 
the largest bronze discovered so far both in Further India 
and in Indiatr Archipelago, though unfortunately it has not 
reached us entire. Its legs and hands are missing, and in 
this condition it measures 75 cm. in height. Its right 
shoulder is uncovered and the rhythmical folds of the garb 
are well-marked. As such it distinguishes itself from the 
Buddha bronzes of Java and Sumatra and points to a higher 
antiquity. It resembles the Buddha bronzes of Ceylon as 
well as of Amaravati in South India. Dr. Bosch has made 
an exhaustive study (Hef bronsen Buddha-beeld uon Ce/cbcs’ 
IFesf^usf in Tijdschrift Bet. Cen. LXXIII, 1933, pp. 495-513 
with two plates) of the present piece and is of opinion that 
it was probably exported from Amaravati. 
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Crwtaoa della Missione Soientiflca Tucci nel Tibet 
Oecidentale (1933) By G. Tucci and E. Ghersi, Royal 
Academy of Italy, Roma, 1934, pp. 395 + 272 illustrations 
+ Index + a Map. 

The Royal Academy of Italy has recently published the 
“Chronicle of Tucci’s Scientific Expedition to Western Tibet 
during the summer of 1933” by G. Tucci an5 E. Ghersi. 

The name of Tucci is well-known among Indian scholars 
and this new contribution of his to a more positive and 
scientific knowledge of Tibet both in its religious and 
archaeological aspects cannot but be widely appreciated, 

As the title of the book indicates, this is the narrative 
of his journey throughout Western Tibet, the Guje region, 
where Rin e’en bzan po chiefly performed his apostolic 
mission of introducing the Buddhist doctrines among his yet 
primitive brethren. 

The vividness of the book pleasantly carries the reader 
along through the vicissitudes and adventures encountered 
by the authors. Dr. Ghersi accompanied Prof. Tucci both as 
a physician and as a photographic expert. Indeed the 
beauty of the illustrations which profusely enrich the book 
throughout, amply testifies to his merits. 

For a closer and more scholarly study of all the docu- 
ments and materials collected by Tucci during his expedi- 
tion, the reader is referred to the third volume of the ‘7ndo- 
Tifcetica’’ which is to be published shortly by the Royal 
Academy of Italy. We must limit ourselves to a short 
summary of the book under notice. 

On the 14th June 1933 the parly reaches Sultanpur where 
several days are spent to get together the caravan and the 
victuals. On the 21st June with 24 horses and 17 men they 
arc able to leave Sultanpur. aiming to reach the river Spiti 
through the Rohtang-la and Chandra valley. They reach the 
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bridge of Kelat in the afternoon and Manali on the following 
day. After the day’s climbing they are on the Rothang 
mountain*pas8 which is some 12,000 feet high and therr they 
redescend into the Chandra valley and point towards Losar 
which they reach on the 30th June. In one of the libraries of 
a private house Tucci finds an old xylograph of the epos of 
Kesar of gLin. the hero of the Tibetan epic. Through 
Kioto, in the old valley of the Spiti, they arrive at Kibar; in 
a private temple they discover some very interesting fres- 
coes. From there, they proceed to Ki. to visit its famous 
monastery. They are kindly received by the monks there, 
the oldest of whom still remember the visit paid to them 
by Francke in 1909. They go then to the monastery of Kaze 
and reach Lithang on the 12th July. At Lhalung, in the 
valley of the Lingti, they see the temple, already visited by 
Shuttleworth, who, however failed properly to identify the 
sacred images there. There is a beautiful wooden image of 
Buddha of perfect Indian workmanship and Tucci succeeds 
in securing it. In Drangkhar, the capital of the Spiti, they 
visit the various temples and take interesting photos of the 
frescoes. Through Po they reach Tabo, where there is 
the famous monastery founded by Rin e'en bzan po. The 
temple of Tabo is beautiful both for statues and frescoes 
and the visitors have ample opportunity for collecting manus- 
cripts and carrying on researches there. They also explore 
all the Ciorten, taking note of the inscriptions. Through 
Chang and Nako, under the sky-high and snowy peaks of 
the Sutlej, they go on wending their way towards Tnshigang, 
an old priest receiving them, while they wait for the Skiishok, 
re-incarnated from whom really emanates a spiritual 
superiority. Together with the Skushok. they visit the temple 
of Tashigong, where a ruchien (an ornament made with 
human bones and usually used for the ceremony called ct'od) 
is zealously kept : indeed, this riichicn is of a superior artistic 
value for its inimitable carvings ; and Tucci, who has already 
collected an ample literature on them, is only satisfied when 
he induces the Skushok to part with it. They pass Namgia, 
Shipki, Serkung, Tiak, Radnis. the birth-place of Rin 
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c en bzan po. The temple of Rin e'en bzan po at Tiak 
still syeservea the veatiges of its old splendour. Leaving the 
valley of the Sutlej, they point to Miang, where they 
inspect the ruins of the castle and all the temples. At 
Nii they photograph the line frescoes of its temples. After 
an inspection at Gumphug they reach Dongbara on the 1 5th 
August. Through Karum-la they arrive at Luk, where the 
mona.stery and the frescoes of the temple capture the in- 
terest of the travellers. After passing Sumur Gompa and Jang- 
tang they reach the monastery of Rabgyeling, where they 
can study the three temples carefully, In Kyinipuk they find 
thousands of old la a Is’a ahd some interesting MSS. At 
Shangtze, the summer residence of the Governor of Tsa- 
parang, they are received by the Governor himself most 
cordially. The temple of Shangtze is beautifully decorated 
with frescoes. They pass Laoche-la and through the valley 
of the Gartang, they reach Gartok. Here Tucci meets a 
very famous lama from Kham of the rDsogs e'en sect, who 
was the beloved disciple of the famous Palden devaghiazo. 
Naturally they become engaged in mystic speculations and 
are charmed with one another. After the mountain-pass of 
Bogola and through Dongbo and Drinsa, they reach Toling 
on the 1 7th September. Here they visit the monastery of 
Ciorten (in one of which they are told that some relics of 
Rin e'en bzaii po are preserved). But in the high part of 
Toling they specially find some inestimable MSS. They are 
allowed to take photographs of the great temple built in the 
Maijt^ala shape and admire all the artistic and spiritual 
treasures that are collected there. The frescoes of the White 
Temple and of the sixteen Arhats’ temples still show their 
artistic perfection, but the state of decay in which they are 
kept cannot but sadden the heart of an enthusiast like Tucci. 
In Tsaparang again the ancient frescoes of its temples and 
the castle seem a heap of ruins, although in their interior 
some valuable remains can still be found. After passing 
through Puling and Rildigang they come to Ri, the temple 
of which could once be compared to those of Toling and 
Tsaparang. On the 30th September they are in .Sarang and 
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near Tinzam they cross the Sutlej river for their return 
journey on the old route, having thus visited all the rr^ons 
of the Guge or Western Tibet. Through Shipki, Dabling, 
Poo they reach Kanam, where, in one of its modest gompas 
lived and studied for a long time Csoma de Kords to whose 
immortal memory Tucci has lovingly dedicated his present 
work. In China and Sungra, in the temples of Visnu and 
Mahadeva. the influence of the Indian art is again the more 
evident though in a style which finds its amplest develop- 
ment in Nepal. 

On the 2nd November the travellers reach Simla after 
a journey accomplished entirely on foot, through difficulties 
and privations, solely guided by their infinite longing to 
detect (and if possible to preserve to the world) some of 
the greatest monuments of Buddhist thought which other- 
wise would have been lost for ever. 

C. Rialido. 


Archaeology in Cwalior by M. B. Garde. B- A., Superin- 
tendent of Archaeology, Gwalior State ; 2nd ed. 1934. 
pp. 151 + 34 plates + a map. 

A Guide to the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior. 

Department of Archaeology, Gwalior; pp. 52 +18 plates 

These are the publications of the Archaeological Depart- 
ment of the Gwalior State which was created in 1913 by the 
late lamented Maharaja Sir Madhav Rao of Gwalior. They 
are an eloquent testimony not only to the enlightened in- 
terest of the Gwalior State iti Archaeological work, but also 
to the unbounded energy and enthusiasm of the worthy 
Archaeological Superintendent Mr. M. B, Garde. 

The first-named work consists of two parts. In Part I 
the author after giving a preliminary account of previous 
archaeological explorations in the State and the origin of the 
State Archaeological Service, passes in review the various 
activities of the Department under appropriate headings. 
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We learn (p. 5) that the Department during the first six 
years of its existence was occupied, very properly, with the 
preparation of a complete and up-to-date list of monuments, 
their number reaching the high figure of 3,000 (p. 33). This 
is followed by a brief but admirable survey of the ancient 
city-sites (such as Ujjayini, Vidisa, Padmavatl and Daiapura) 
and of the monuments classified as Buddhist. Brahmanical, 
Jaina and Muhammadan and including works of civil as well 
as military architecture. Of equal interest is the list of the 
Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions ranging from 2nd century 
B.C, to I5th century A.C. as well as that of Arabian and 
Persian inscriptions from the 14th to the 18th century. 

The record of work done in the branch of numismatics 
is creditable as it comprises the examination of over 5,000 
coins of all periods during the last five years. Coming to 
another branch, the author mournfully corrfesses that no 
excavation on a large scale has yet been attempted or is even 
contemplated in the near future. But he mentions the 
results of slight excavations that have been undertaken on 
a number of the most promising sites (such as Vidisa. Sondni 
and Pawaya). The important work of conservation which 
was not commenced till 1920-21 has at last been undertaken 
in right earnest and its results are recorded in a long list of 
preserved monuments. Finally a word of praise is due for 
the fine collection of antiquities that are deposited in the 
State Museum at Gwalior. 

Part 11 has the title of "A brief directory of important 
places of archaeological interest in the Gwalior State." It 
fully justifies its title by the thoroughness with which every 
antiquarian site is dealt with in a brief compass. 

We have noticed a few minor, inaccuracies (C/. ‘Hindu’ 
for 'Brahmanical' — p. 11; ‘Pali’ for 'Prakrit' — p. 67. etc.). 
The value of the work has been enhanced by the inclusion 
of no less than 34 plates and an archeeological map of the 
Gwalior State at the end. 

The Guide to the Gwalior Archaeological Museum is an 
equally useful publication, although an exhaustive catalogue 
of antiquities would have been more welcome. After 
11 
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a brief prefatory account it gives us a birdVeye 
view of the contents the twenty-six rooms irv which the 
collection is housed, along with such explanations as are 
needed for the general reader. It is interesting to observe 
that the inscription-room contains thirty-eight inscribed 
stones and eleven impressions of which those of Asoka's 
Siranath Pillar Edict and Hcliodorus' inscription are parti- 
cularly noticed. In the other rooms the antiquities are 
arranged on somewhat divergent principles. Sometimes 
antiquities of the same class (like pillar-capitals, Yak^as and 
demi-gods. mother and child, ^iva and Parvati) are gathered 
together. At other times antiquities belonging to the same 
site (like Vidisa, Padmavati and Udayagiri), not to speak of 
the world-famed Bagh frescoes, are so gathered. While the 
latter grouping may justly be commended, a chronological 
arrangement of the former group would certainly have been 
preferable. 


U. N. Ghoshal. 
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An interesting exhibition of Indian Architecture and 
allied arts and crafts was held at the Senate House of the 
Calcutta University from the 8th to the 15th February, 1935. 
The Exhibition, which was the first of its kind in Calcutta, 
was opened with an inspiring address by Mr. Syama Prasad 
Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University. 
The Greater India section was represented by a large 
number of drawings, photographs and antiquities lent by 
scholars and learned institutions both in and outside Bengal. 
Dr. Andreas Nell of Colombo sent a few photographs 
of BJicient Ceylonese monuments, a few others representing 
Ceylonese rural crafts and two representing a modern build- 
ing in Colombo reproducing Ancient Indian architectural 
features. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji exhibited a painted 
scroll from Bali representing the temptation of Aijuna as 
described in the Mahabharata story. The Fine Arts Seminar 
of the Calcutta University exhibited large-sized photographs 
and drawings of Borobudur as well as of Ankor Thom, 
Ankor Vat and the Bayon. A number of Simhalese, 
Nepalese, Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan antiquities was 
displayed by the Mahabodhi Society of Calcutta, while 
Messrs. Abdul Ali and Srish Chandra Chatterji exhibited 
specimens of Burmese lacquer-work and photographs of 
Siamese temples. 

• ••••••a 

The Greater India Society has pleasure in announcing 
that Mr. Himansu BHusan Sarkar of the Dacca University is 
actively engaged in preparing a complete and up-to-date 
edition of Old-, Javanese and Sanskrit Inscriptions of Java 
with text, translation and notes. The work, which bears 
the title Corpus /nscriptionum Jovanamm, is expected to 
be ready for the Press by the middle of this year. 

The Greater India Society has profited, as in former 
years, by the generous donation of a sum of Rs. 500/- only 
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made this year by the National Council of Education, 
Bengal, for meeting its publication expenses. The Society 
conveys its sincere thanks to Sir P. C. Ray, President and 
Mr. Hirendra Nath Datta, Vice-President, of the Council for 
their active assistance in this matter. 

Its****** 

Professor Giuseppe Tucci, Vice-President of the Royal 
Italian Institute of the Middle and the Far East, has offered 
for publication by the Greater India Society a vrork called 
■'Travels of Tibetan Pilgrims to the Swat Valley". The 
Society has most gladly accepted the offer and it hopes to 
take up the publication at an early date. 

*••••••• 

Thanks to the active supEort and keen interest of 
Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University, the Greater India Society is at last likely 
to have a si^ge-aocial in one of the rooms of the Asutosh 
Buildings of the Calcutta University. This will give the 
Society the opportunity of housing its collection of reference- 
books. reports, periodicals, etc., and making the same 
accessible to all earnest students of the subject. 

The Greater India Society gratefully acknowledges the 
patronage extended to its Journal last year by the Elducation 
Departments of Bengal, Assam and Bihar 6c Orissa by way 
of popularising it among the colleges within their respective 
jurisdictions. 

Thanks of the Society are also due to the Director- 
General of the Archaeological Survey of India, and the 
different archaeological circles as well as the Government 
EpigraphUt for India for the interest they have shown by 
subscribing to copies of the Society's Journal. 

«••••••• 

The enlightened governments of Their Highnesses the 
Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, the Maharaja of Travancore, 
the Maharaja of Mysore, the Maharaja Scirtdia of Gwalior as 
well as the Maharaja Holkar of Indore have likewise deserved 
the gratitude of the Greater India Society by making its 
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lournal available to the colleges, public libraries and 
Archi:eological Departments in their respective States. 

• ••••••a 

During the last half'year the Greater India Society has 
had the opportunity of coming into close contact with a num- 
ber of learned Societies both in and outside India. Among 
these special mention may be made of the Madras Govern- 
ment Museum (Madras), the Varendra Research Society 

(Raj^ahi), the Mythic Society (Bangalore), the Gesselschaft 

\ 

fiir Ostasiatische Kunst, (Berlii^, I'Ecole Fran^aise 
d'Elxtreme Orient (Hanoi), Koninklijh Bataviaasch Genoot- 
schap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, (Batavia), the 
Chinese Acadamy of Buddhist Learning, (Nanking), the 
Java Institute (Jogjakarta), all of which along with the 
Editcff, Indian Historical Quarterly have placed the Journal 
of the Greater India Society on their exchange-list. The 
Sino-lndian institute (Peiping) has also signified its willing- 
ness to co-operate vrith the Society. 

• #•••••• 

The Greater India Society welcomes the promising young 
scholar, Dr. Bahadur Chand Oihabra of the Punjab, who has 
just returned to India after taking his Doctorate Degree from 
the University of Leiden. His thesis bearing the title the 
'Expansion of Indo-Aryan Culture during the Pallaoa Ride 
has just been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal. 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Ostaslatisolie Zeltsohrlft, Ncuo Folge, 10 Jahrg, 1-2, S4, 
heft, 1034. 

Stefan BaLaZS. — Die Inachriften der Sammlung Baron von 
der Heydt {pp. 24-29 and 80-90) — Notice of eight inscrip- 
tions dating mostly from the sixth or seventh century 
and mostly belonging to the category of Buddhist sacred 
steles. 

Ludwig BacHHOFER. — Die Anjange der buddhiatischcn PlaBtik 
in China: (pp. 1-15 and 107-126) — Preface. 1 — The 
Southern Route : India, Further India and South China. 
II — The Northern Route : North India and Gandhara, 
Central Asia. North China and South China : III — Con- 
clusion ; The author concludes that the penetration of 
Buddhism into China was a fact of extraordinary import- 
ance as it brought the idea of the existence and value 
of Plastic art into China. 

U. N. C. 

Bijifragsn tot de Taal- Land- on Volkenkunds van 
Nsderlandsch-IndlSi Deel 92, aflevering 2. 

W. F. StUTTERHEIM. — Oudheidkvndige «4anieehcnrngen 

(pp. 181-210). In the course of these archeeological 
notes the writer draws attention to a sorely damaged 
sculpture discovered at Singhasari, bcariirg an inscrip- 
tion dated in the 8aka year 1254. The female statue 
flanked by Bhairava and Gai^ela figures is identified by 
him with a Taniric aspect of Durga, while the same has 
been supposed by Dr. Bosch to represent a Buddhist 
deity called Guhyesvarl. Another sculpture points to 
the year 1049 as the time of king Erlangga's death. The 
much discussed term VaprakeScara, according to 
Dr. Stutterheim, refers to a burial place of a royal 


personage. 


B. C. C. 
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□Jawa, Vol. XIV, No. I, 1934. 

R. N* Dr. Poerbatjaraka En Dr. G. Hooykaas.— B/iara<a- 
yuddha (pp. 1-87). Introduction — ^Tlre lineage of the 
Bharataa — Analysia of contenta of fifty-two cantos, with 
notes Index of proper names — Metres. 

U. N. G. 


Ibid., Vol. XIV, Nos. 2 and S, 1934. 

A. Steinmann. — Enjfele opmerkingen hcfre^endc de Plant- 
omamenten van Maniingan (pp. 89-97) — Gives with 
illustrations botanical identifications of the plants depict- 
ed on the panels and medallions of Ratoe Kalinjmat's 
marisoleum at Mantingan, a place to the south of 
Djapara recognising Hindu and Otinese elements in the 
style. 

Ibid., Nos. 4, r, and 6, 1934. 

W. F. Stutterheim. — De oudheden-cdlleetie Resinf^-wilkens 
te Jogjakoria (pp. 167-197) — A descriptive catalogue of a 
private collection comprising a number of fine specimens 
of images, both in stone and metal, and puja imple- 
ments, belonging to Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

B. C. C. 

TIidsohrlft voor Indlsohs Tsai- Land- en Volkenkunde, 

Deel LXXIV, nfioveringon 2-4, 1934. 

W. F. Stutterheim. — Een Vrij overzetoeer te Wanagiri 
(M./V.) I'n 903 A.D. (pp. 269-295) — A duplicate set of 
copper-plates has been discovered near Wanagiri 
(Soerakarta) written in Mid-Javanese script. They con- 
tain an order issued by 8ri Maharaja Rake Watu Kura 
Dyah Balitung 8ri Dharmodayamahasambhu to the Raka 
of WBlar to construct a ferry in the year 903 A.D. The 
writer further discusses the titles and facts known from 
several other inscriptions of the same king Balitung. 
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The Greater India Society acknowledges with thanks the 
receipt of the following books, periodicals, repr**^, 
pamphlets etc. 

1. OataBiatische Zeiischrift, Berlin t {Neue Folge — 9 Jahrg. 
5 Heft 1933: 10th Jahrg. I & 2 Heft 1934; ibid., 3 & 4 
Heft : Ibid., 5 Heft). 

2. Djawa, Jogjakarta: (I4e Jaargang No. I, Jan. 1934; ibid.. 
Nos. 2 & 3. June 1934). 

3. Bulletin de I'Ecole Frafoise d’Extreme-Orient, Hanoi : 

4. Cronaca della Miaaione Scientifica Tucci net Tibet 
Occidenlale (1934) — By G. Tucci and E. Ghersi, Rome. 
1934. 

5. Die Inschriften der Sammlung Baron uon der Heydt : By 
Stefan Balazs, Berlin: (Reprint from Oat. Zeit.). 

6. Indian Hiatorical Quarterly, Calcutta : (Vol. IX, Nos. 
3 & 4, Vol, X, No. 4). 

7. Bulletins of the Madraa Government Museum, Madras : 

(a) Three main styles of temple-architecture recog- 
nized by the Silpasastraa : By F. H. Gravely and 
T. N. Ramachandran. 

(b) Tiruparuttikf^ram and iia temples : By T. N. 
Ramachandran. 

8. Buddha Prabha, Bombay, Vol. 2, No. 4. Vol. 3, No. 1. 

9. Yoga. Bulsar, Vol. 2. No. 12. 

10. Religious Intercourse between Ceylon and Siam in the 
I3th-I5th centuries. By S. Paranavitana, Colombo : 
(Reprint from the Journal of the Ceylon Branch RAS.). 

1 1 . Buddhism in a nut-ahell : By Bhikkhu Narada, Bambala- 
pitiya. 

12. Columfcta Unioeraity Quarterly, New York, (September, 
1934). 

13. The Attack on Liberalism : By Murray Butler. New York 
(Carnegie Endowment for International Peacei). 

14. ArchcBology in Gwalior : By M. B. Garde, Gwalior. 
1934. 

15. A Guide to the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior, 
Department of Archseology. Gwalior. 

16. Noe. I to 4 of the Journal published by the Chinese 
Academy of Buddhist Learning, Nanking, China. [In 
Chinese] . 

17. i4nnuaf Report of the Varendra Research Society for 
1932-34, Rajshahi. 

18. Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society (Silver Jubilee 
Number — July-October, 1934) Bangalore, January 1935. 

19. Young ^sla, Rome: (Vol. I, No. 1, March 1934). 

20. The Colas : By K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Madras. (Madraa 
University Historical Series No. 9). 
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Dri N. J, Krom (Leiden): — 

“I have much pleasure in congratulating you 

as the editor of so sound a volume containing new and 
interesting information. May it be the first o( a long series, 
maintfuning the same high standard.” 

Dr. George Qeoes (Hanoi) 

”I have read with much interest the first Issue of the 
Journal of the Greater India Society, which contains valuable 

papers by prominent scholars ” 

Dr. G. TUCCI (Rome): — 

“Your Journal is becoming one of the leading reviews.” 
Dr. Ludwig Bachhofer (Munich) : — 

“A careful study has proved the serious and surely 
scientific character of the Journal.” 

Dr. W. Perceval Yetts (London) 

"I have read with much pleasure and profit the 
Journal.,.., ” 

Dr. Walter Liebenthal (Peiping);— 

"I certainly appreciate the value of your purposes and 
achievements.” 

Dr. R. O. WlNSTEDT (Johore):— 

"Your excellent Journal.” 

S. Paranavitana, Esq. (Colombo): — 

"I have read the Journal with much interest and appre- 
ciation. It serves a very useful purpose in that it brings the 
results of the important researches carried on by the French 
and Dutch savants to the notice of those students who cannot 
read those contributions In the original French and German.” 
Dr. a. J. Bernet Kempers (Voorburg):— 

"The contents have greatly interested me ” 

Dr. F. D. K. Bosch (Batavia) 

” the last issues of the Journal contained 

highly interesting things on the Archipelago, proving 

to what extent Hindu-Javanese and Sumatran hi9tory and 
archaeology may profit, in the future, from the experience 
and knowledge of Indian scholars ” 
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Contributions from the Mahavamsa 
to our Knowledge of the Mediaeval 
Culture of Ceylon. 

By Dr. Wilh. Geiger. 

It is easy to understand that the priestly compilers of 
the Mahaoarrtsa had a bias to ecclesiastical things and 
often omitted or suppressed facts which are of the greatest 
interest to a modern reader. Nevertheless the Mahaoarnaa 
is still our best and most reliable source for the knowledge 
of Sinhalese history and civilisation. If we try to describe 
the mediaeval period, we have to refer to the oldest 
portion of the so-called Culaocryisa — Mhos. 37. 51-79, 84. (C/. 
/HQ., VI, 1930, p. 206). This part of the chronicle covers 
the whole period from the end of the fourth century A. C. 
to the twelfth century A. C. and is composed by 
Dhammakitti. The hero most highly praised by the poet 
is King Parakkamabahu 1 (1153-1186 A. C). The story of 
his life and deeds (chs. 62-79) forms more than a 
half of Dhammakitti's compilation. The chapters 37 to 61 
must be regarded as an ample introduction to the “Epic 
of Parakkama" (Cf. Copleston. JRAS-, Ceylon firunch, 
XlII, no. 44 (1843), pp. 60 sq. The era of Parakkama 
represents the acme of the mediaeval civilisation of Ceylon 
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and what we have to say in the following pages chiefly 
bears on that era- The account of the chronicle referr'tig 
to it may be said to be fairly reliable since Dhammakitti 
flnished his work a short time after the king’s death and 
therefore knew things and events from his own experience. 
What he relates in the first half of his compilation serves 
as a supplement and sometimes elucidates the historical 
developments. Errors and anachronisms may occur in 
these chapters. 

We must also not overlook the second part of the 
Culavarpsa (chs. 79, 85-90, 102; 1 186-1333 A.C.) the favourite 
hero of which is Parakkamabahu II (1225-1269 A. C.) so 
that the whole mediaeval period of Sinhalese history extends 
from about 362 to 1333 A.C. The author of this portion 
of the chronicle and the exact date of its compilation are 
unknown ; probably we have to assign it to the 14th or I3th 
century. 

I need not add that the mediaeval Sinhalese inscriptions 
are of great importance as contemporaneous reports, which 
often enable us to check and to supplement the statements 
of the chronicle. On the other hand the sciondary Sinhalese 
books like Pujaoaliya (13th century), Rajaratnakaraya 
(16th century) and Rajavaliya are of comparatively little 
value, as they have the character of extracts and attend 
not much to general civilisation but chiefly to chronology 
and church history. 


/. THE KING AND THE ROYAL COURT 

(I) The King and his jamily. 

|. The form of Government in Ceylon was, as almost 
everywhere in India, absolute. The king was the culmi- 
nating point of the pyramid which represents the state, 
and the centre of political life. What I have to say about 
the position of the king and the royal family in mediaeval 
Ceylon is partly extracted from and partly added to the 
introduction of my translation of Culavarpsa I. pp. xv sqq. 
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Besides the word rajan all the names and titles exist 
4*^ the king which we meet with in the Sanskrit literature. 
Some of them are somewhat bombastic and grandiose 
for the ruler of a comparatively small island like Ceylon. 
He may not only be given the title "Great King" 
(mohdrdya). but also "Ruler of the Kings" [rajadhirSia) 
or "Lord of the earth" (mahipati, etc.), even if he has 
never conquered any kingdom outside Lanka. Frequently 
the king is styled deva ‘Cod' as in Sanskrit. The title 
approximately corresponds to our ‘Maiesly’. 

2. It is often emphasised in the Mchauornsa that the 
kings of Ceylon are scions of the surtya-oamsa, the 
Solar Dynasty. Vijaya, the first king, came according to 
the tradition from Sihapura, the capital of Kalinga, and 
was the son of king Sihabahu. The royal dynasty of 
Kalinga boasts of its descent from the Solar line. Ratanavali, 
the mother of Parakkamabahu 1. was a daughter of 
the Kalinga princess Tilokasundari (Mhus. 39 29) and is 
called (63.11) an ornament of the Sun-dynasty (adiccanvaya) . 
Some of the Sinhalese kings sprang from the Lambakanna 
clan. This was the case in ancient times with King 
Vasabha with his son and grandson (2nd century) and the 
last five kings of the so-called Superior Dynasty {mahaoamaa) 
Sarnghatissa, Sarnghabodhi and Gothakabhaya with his 
two sons Jetthatissa and Mahasena {Mhos. 35.59, 36.58 sq.). 
In the mediaeval period Silakala was a Lambakanna 
(Mhus. 39. 44). It seems that this clan was a branch of 
the royal family and (like if) of the Solar line. Mogallana, 
the son of Dhatusena and afterwards (496-513 A. C.) king 
of Ceylon, is expressly called (Mhua. 39.46) a kinsman 
(naio^a) of Silakala. Other Sinhalese kings were scions 
of the Moriya clan, as in the 5th century was Dhatusena 
(Mtwa. 38.13-35) the father of Kassapa I and Moggallana 
], and in the 6th century was Mahanaga (41.69-70) 
with his son Aggabodhi I, and grandson Aggabodhi II. 
This clan, too, probably belonged to the Solar race. 
According to the Indian tradition lk9Vak,u (P. Ol^koka) 
stands at the head of the Solar dynasty, but in the 
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Mahacarpaa (2. I aq.) and other Buddhist sources many 
kings are enumerated before Ik^vaku. The first of thev. 
is Mahasammata. We understand therefore that in the 
Mhoa. Okkaka is called the ancestor of some Sinhalese 
kings and Mahasammata of others. It is said (Mfius. 
99.77) that at the time of Kittisiriraj'asiha in the second 
half of the 16th century the chronicle contained the history 
of all the kings from Mahasammata up to the rulers 
residing in Hatthiselapura (now Kurunfigala), i.c, up to 
the beginning of the 14th century. Manavamma, about 
700, is called a descendant of Mahasammata ; Mahatissa, 
ruler of Rohana and father of king Dappula I (7th century), 
and Sahassamalla eue called descendants of Okkaka 
(Mhoa. 47. 2 ; 45.38 : 80. 32). 

In their inscriptions Sinhalese kings often boast of their 
descent from the Solar dynasty. Parakkamabahu ! says 
in the Galvihara inscription that he has come in unbroken 
succession from Mahasammata born of the Solar race 
(Ed. Muller, Ancient Inacriptions of Ceylon, no. 137, 1.5; 
Epigraphia Zeylanica II, p. 268’). King Mahinda IV (956-972 
A.C.) says in the Mihintale tablets (A/C., no. 121 A, 
Ep.Z. 1. p.9IA‘.) that his father Abhaya Salamevan, t.e. 
Kassapa V is descended from an unbroken line of kings 
of the Okkaka family. The same descent is pretended 
by Nissanka Malla (1 187-1 196 A. C.) in several inscriptions 
and he calls himself a star on the forehead of the family of 
the Sun (/1/C., no. 145, 147, 148; Ep.Z. 11, p. 78', 109' &c). 

3. In a very interesting paper published In the Ceylon 
yournal of Science (section G. II. p. 235 sq.. 1933) S. Para- 
navitana has shown that mairi'linea/ descent was often 
decisive, at least at a certain period of time. Gajabahu 
(1137-1153) is considered to belong to the Kalinga stock 
(Kuiingago(ta-sambhuta-G°, Mhoa. 63.6), though neither his 
father nor his grandfather were scions of the KaliAga dynasty. 
But his mother Sundari and his grandmother Tilokasundari 
were Kalinga princesses. Parakkamabahu I himself cannot 
trace his Solar descent on paternal side; (or his father Manii- 
bharaira' was the son of Vijayabahu’s sister Mitta,' who had 
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married a Pai^du prince of the Moon Dynasty, but belonged 
hev^elf to the Solar line as well as Parakkamabahu's mother 
Ratanavali (see above). 

Sirivallabha after the death of his brother Manabharana‘ 
wishes to marry his and Ratanavali's daughter Mitta^ to his 
own son Manabharai>a* (Mhos. 63.6 sq.). But Ratanavali 
refuses her consent, because Manabharana* is of ariya- 
vamsa and therefore not of equal birth. Paranavitana is 
certainly right that this does not refer to the fact that 
the wooer's grandfather, the consort of Mitta', was a 
Pandu prince, for the Pandus belong to the Lunar line, the 
scions of which were always considered to be of equal 
birth with those of the Solar race {Mhvs. 63. 14). But Sugala 
the mother of the wooer, was the grand daughter of Lilavati, 
the consort of Jagatipala who had come from Northern India, 
Ayodhya {Mhos. 56. 13). He was probably a Rajput- His 
daughter Yasodhara and Yasodhara's daughter Sugala 
belonged to the same caste. The Rajputs are called Ariya 
in Southern India, and here this name is applied to them by 
no means with the same respect that they enjoy in their 
own country. The ariya-oarnaa was not believed to be equal 
to the aariya or soma-uorpsa. Inspite of Ratanavali's 
opposition the marriage of Mitta" with Manabharana'® 
was consummated. 

We meet however at the same lime also with patrilineal 
instances. Thus Manabharana, the father of Parakka' 
mabahu I, says : “We are sprung from the pure Moon- 
dynasty" suddfic somauarpsomhi abhijafa mayarp, (Mhos. 
62.3), apparently because his father was a Pandu. 
Lilavati, Parakkamabahu Ts queen, is called (Mhus. 80. 50) 
an offspring of the Moon and Sun family [carxdadiccalzulo- 
dita). She was the daughter of Sirivallabha. Manabharaija''8 
youngest brother, and belonged to the Solar line on the 
maternal side by her grand-mother Mitta* and to the 
Lunar race on the paternal side by her grand-father the 
Pandu prince who was Mitta's husband. 

1 have to add a few words about the differentiation of 
a superior and an inferior dynasty (Ma/iuuamsa and 
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Culauarpso) in Ceylon (C/. Rajaoaliya, tr. by B. Gunasekara, 
p. 52). The last king of the so-called superior dynasty was 
Mahasena, the first one of the inferior dynasty Sirimegha* 
vai7i>a. But the latter was the son of the former and it 
is nowhere said that he was not a legitimate son. How 
can we explain, therefore, the gap between the two 
kings? I think that differentiation was a later invention 
based on a false interpretation of the word Mohouarpsa. 
As the title of the epic, it does not mean the great dynasty 
but simply ‘the great chronicle'. The more ancient name 
is according to the T'ka (p, 1837,5021) padyapadoru- 
oaijxaa which cannot be otherwise translated than as ‘versi- 
fied great chronicle' and does certainly not allude to a 
dynasty. In contradistinction to that name the later 
portions of the work were often, but not always, called 
Cufouarpsa ‘the little chronicle'. The word oam$a, chronicle, 
frequently occurs in the names of books, as in dipauarpsa 
‘the chronicle of the Island', Ihupauarpsa 'the chronicle of the 
thupas’, fcodh/uarpsa 'the chronicle of the Bodhi tree', &c. 

4. It was believed that peculiar marks (la^/jhapan/} 
were visible on the body of a prince who was to become a 
great and mighty monarch. Kitti who afterwards conquered 
the Colas and ruled Ceylon (1059-1 1 14 A.C.) under the name 
of Vijayabahu I was, as a distinguished soothsayer stated 
immediately after his birth, dhanrlaialtV’anasampanno 
'possessing bodily marks of future good fortune'* {Mhoa. 
57.49). The same is said of his son Vikkamabahu who 
became king in the year 1116 after the short reign of his 
uncle Jayabahu I {Mhoa. 59.32). Nay, the mother of a 
future prominent king was furnished with such la/tlt/iarKini. 
We are told {Mhos. 59,34 sq.) that one day Vijayabahu who 
was versed in signs ((af;/;hapannu) gazed on each of his 
daughters born of Queen Tilokasundari, but he perceived on 
none of them except on Ratanavali the sign of the birth of 
a son himself furnished with auspicious marks. And he 
kissed her and predicted : ‘this thy body shall be the place 
for the birth of a son who will surpass all former and future 
monarchs in glorious qualities'. Ratanavali's son was Para* 
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Ickamabahu 1, and the days of his conception and his birth 
weYc distinguished by many extraordinary signs and marvell- 
ous events. The house priest and the brahmaiias after care- 
fully observing all the marks on the hands and feet of the 
new-born boy announced to the King and the Queen that 
apart from the island of LaAka he would be able to unite 
under one umbrella and to rule even the whole of Jambu- 
dvipa (Mhi;8. 62. 12 sq., 37 sq.). The umbrella (P. chatta, 
Sinh. sota) is the symbol of sovereignty, and the kings of 
Ceylon when dating one of their inscriptions generally 
reckon it from the year in which they ‘have raised the 
umbrella'. Cf. tuma sat liinga saloavana havuruduyehi 
"in the sixteenth year after he raised Idngu = P. langhiia) 
the royal umbrella." (A I C. nos. i21A.°'* ; Ep.Z. 1, p. 91 
A^ iOtho.). 

5. The consecration of a new king, abhiselia. {moU-mah- 
gala) was a ceremony which used to be performed with great 
pomp in the most solemn manner. The things needful for 
the ceremony are the royal ornaments, the diadem, the um- 
brella and the throne (afarp/;araV’’U°n( chatiasihdsonani 
ca. Mhvs. 56.3); a pdaada, probably a hall is mentioned 
(ibid., 59.2) to have been erected for the purpose. 

The obhiselto was performed when the government 
of the new king appeared to be firmly established. 
In connection with this rule sometimes a second 
consecration took place after a great political success. 
Parakkamabahu 1 was consecrated at the instance of the 
dignitaries the first time when he ascended the throne 
after king Cajabahu (Mhos. 71.28) though at that time his 
succession was opposed by his cousin Manabhara^a. A 
second abhiaeka was held in the most splendid form 
after Manabhara^a's death (MAds. 72.311 sq.). Parakkama- 
bahu II (1236-1271 A. C.) was also consecrated twice, the 
first time when he succeeded his father (Mhos. 82. 2.)- The 
second abhiaeka took place when the king had already 
abdicated, and an honorary ceremony was arranged by his 
son Vijayabahu IV after the reconstruction of the capital 
Pulatthinagara or Poionnaruva (Mhos. 89. 10). It is how- 
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ever remarkable that the coronation of Vijayabahu I 
(1059*1114 A. C.) was held in Anuradhapura (M/ios. 5''. 8) 
after he had conquered the Cojas. though he took up hia 
residence in Pulatthinagara (59. 10). At that time Anuradha- 
pura was still considered as the sacred ancient capital of 
the kingdom. 

Mahinda I (724-727 A. C.). as an exception, never under- 
went the abhiseka ceremony (Mhos. 48. 26 sq.. 31). He 
therefore did not accept the title king, but remained 
adipada (Sinh. dpd). 

6. In the Mafiaoafpsa-T«lta. (Col. ed., pp. 213-14) there 
is an interesting passage which contains a description of 
the abhiseko- Since the work is certainly composed before 
the middle of the 13th century (c/- Geiger. D'lpaOamsa 
und Mahdvarnsa, p. 37)) its author could have a knowledge 
of the abhiseka, as it was performed in the mediaeval era, 
and of the traditions connected with it. The ceremony 
took place, we are told, in a hall constructed of udumbara 
wood (^cus giomcrota). The khattiya who was to be 
consecrated was sitting on a throne made of the same kind 
of wood. First a maiden of the warrior clan ikhattya- 
J?flnna) took with both hands a marine shell which was 
filled with water from the Ganges river and the spiral of 
which was winding to the right, poured water on the king's 
head and said: "Oh Majesty, all the clans of the warrior 
caste make thee for their own protection and security by 
this consecration a consecrated king : rule thou with justice 
and peace persisting in the law, be thou one who has a 
compassionate heart towards those of the warrior clans, 
who are filled with sorrows about their sons and the like, 
and one who' has a kind and peaceful and friendly heart, 
and be thou guarded by their protection, defence and 
ward." Then the domestic chaplain (purohtto) of the 
royal court, attired in his richest apparel, poured water on 
the king's head from a silver shell with the same words 
only substituting 'brahmana clans' for ‘warrior 
clans’ — finally the foreman of the guilds (Seffhi) 
in his official garb performed the same ceremony 
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for the householder clans (gahapoh'-fona). using a jewel 
sh^|l (ratana-aan/(hd). 

According to the r!J{d in the address of the three 
persons a curse is implied : “If thou wilt rule in the 
manner as we said, well, — but if thou dost not do so, 
thy head will split into seven pieces." 

As the T'lk^ tells us in agreement with the 
Mahdoarpaa, the abhiselia was introduced in the second 
half of the third century B' C-, in the time of King 
Oevanampiyatissa. He was the friend of King Asoka, 
although they had never seen each other- Asoka sent 
his friend all the things needful for the ceremony (c/. 
Mhvs. II. 28-36* and entreated him to perform it in the 
manner which was customary in India. The Sinhalese 
kings were consecrated even before that time, but the 
ceremony was simple and unpretentious. The ancient 
kings, as it is said in the Ti^o, only reigned with a new 
sceptre (feeuofarp navayaitbiya rajjam f^dresurp). Devanam- 
piyatissa himself was first consecrated in this manner, but 
his second consecration took place according to -the more 
solemn rile. The historical kernel of the whole tradition 
may be the fact that the mediaeval abhiaeka in Ceylon 
was an imitation of the Indian ceremony. 

7. The new king often or perhaps regularly adopted 
a new name when he ascended the throne. Da^hasiva 
(7th cent.) calls himself Dathopatissa (/Whus. 44. 128), 
Hatthadatha assumes the same name (45.22). Kitti's name 
after the accession to the throne is Vijayabdhu (56.1). It is 
said (54,10) that King Mahinda IV (956-72 A. C.) had two 
sons- Their names were (54. 57*58) Sena and Udaya. 
Sena V, Mahinda’s successor, made his brother Udaya 
yaoaraja. But in 55.1 Sena's brother and successor is called 
Mahinda. 1 believe that this was the name adopted by 
Udaya when he ascended the throne. Mahinda Vs son was 
Kassapa (55.23). When he came to the throne, the Sihalas 
gave him the name of Vikkamabahu (56.1). Even in 
ancient times Gothabhaya (4th cent. A. C.) assumed the 
name Meghavanijabhaya (36-98). The surname Sirisairjgha- 
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bodhi was for the first time assumed by Aggabodhi 
111 (7th cent.) (44. 63), no doubt in honour of the pjous 
king of the Lambakaiiria clan bearing this name who lived 
in the 4th cent, A. D. As Aggabodhi's predecessor 
was Silumeghavarii}a, in the sequel these two epithets 
were used alternatively so that when a king bears the 
surname Sirisarnghabodhi, his successor calls himself 
Silameghavaniia and conversely (Wickremasinghe, £p. Z. 11, 
p. 9). In inscriptions the kings often mention only their 
surname so that the dating becomes sometimes difficult, 
as so many Sirisarnghabodhis and Silameghavannas exist 
in the list of the Sinhalese kings. 

8. The title of the fefng's consort was mahesi (Sk. 
mohisi, Sinh. mehesiyal, and she was addressed det)i. 
In the abh{sc/(a ceremony the queen acted an important 
role, nay it seems that since ancient times the existence 
of a mahesi is presupposed in the ceremony. Already 
Vijaya is said to have declined the ahh/se^a without a 
^hattiya^anho as mahesi (Mhos. 7. 47). But it was the 
king himself who, probably after his own consecration, 
consecrated the queen. The phrase is always like this: 
Seno Sarpgharp mahesiile {maheaibhave} abhisecayi 
(ahh/smci, fhapesi) (Mhos. 51.6, 59. 25, etc.). There were, 
as a rule, in the mediaeval period two mahesis (cf. A. M. 
Hocart, C. }. Sc. I. 205, II. 34). This seems to have been an 
ancient custom. Anuladevi and Somadevi were the queens 
of King Vaftagamani (Ist cent. B. C.) (Mhos. 3i. 45'46). 
The two queens of Vijayabahu 1 (1059-1114 A. C.) 
were Lilavati' and Tilokasundari (59. 25. 29), those of 
Parakkamabahu I — Rupavati and Lilavati^. The former 
was the daughter of his paternal uncle Kittisirimegha 
(Mhos. 73. 136 sq., the note I in my Culavatpsa tr. It. p. 17 
is wrong), the latter of his other uncle Sirivallabha (80. 31). 
Nissahka Malla mentions in one of his inscriptions as his 
aggamahesi the Kalihga princess Subhadra, in the Galpota 
two aggamahesis Subhadra and Kalyana of the Canga- 
vamsa {AlC.. nos. 145, 148 B. 2-3 ; Ep. Z. 11. p. 1%. B^) 
Rulers of Rohana who never became kings of Lanka also 
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seem to have had two queens. Those of the younger 
Manabharana’ were Mitta and Pahhavati. the sisters of 
Parakkamabahu I. They are however not called mahesi. 
but simply devi and duliyd devi (Mhvs. 64.19. 24) ; the 
tittle mahest apparently depends on the solemn conse- 
cration. 

From the title aggamaheai (‘highest mahesi') we may infer 
that there was a difference of rank between the two queens, 
and this will indeed have been the case in ancient times. 
But we have seen that already at the time of Nissaiika 
Malla both queens bore the title aggamahesi, and Candavati. 
Parakkamabahu I s widow, calls herself in an inscription 
(£p. Z. II. 24P') duiiyarp aggatam gaia, who has attained 
to the position of the second agga (mahesi). Concerning 
Narindasiha and Vijayarajasiba (18th century) the chronicle 
tells us that they brought royal princesses from Madhura 
and made them highest mahesis (^aiua aggamaheaiyo. 
MhoB. 97. 24, 98. 4). 

9. It is a matter of course that for the king's marriage 
political considerations were never neglected and often 
became decisive. According to the tradition in Mhos. 
7.48 sqq., the first king of Ceylon fetched the daughter 
of the Pandu king from Madhura to consecrate her as his 
queen. The Pandya kingdom is nearly co-extensive with 
the present districts of Madura and Tinnevelly in Southern- 
most India (V. A. Smith. Early History of India, p. 335). 
separated from Ceylon by the Gulf of Mannar. Political 
relations between the Sinhalese and the Pandus are. 
therefore, well intelligible. The Pandus were often the 
adversaries of the Sinhalese, invading the island and 
pillaging towns and villages (Mhus. 50.12 sq.. 51.27 sq.. 
9th cent.) or they were assisted by the Sinhalese in wars 
against the Cojas (52.70 sq.. lOth cent., 76. 76 sq, 12th 
cent.). But we hear little of intermarriage between the 
two dynasties in the mediaeval era. Vijayabahu I first 
gave his sister Mitta' away in marriage to a Pandu 
prince. He seems to have resided in Ceylon ; the 
three sons of the wedded couple were living in Rohaiia 
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(o. above). More frequent becomes the union of the 
Sinhalese royal family with the Pan^u line in modern times. 
Rajasiha 11(1633-87 A. C.) is said to have fetched kings' 
daughters from Madhura to Ceylon (Mhos. 96. 40) probably 
as wives for his dignitaries. Vimaladhammasuriya 11(1687* 
1707) made a Piintfu princess his consort (97.2), and the same 
is related concerning his two successors Narindasiha end 
Vijayarajasiha (u. above 8). 

The relations with the royal family of Kaiiiiga are of 
greater importance. Vijaya's grandmother was a Kali6ga 
princess, and the capital of Kaiiiiga, Sihapura, was founded 
by his father Sihabahu (Mhos- 6. I sq.). Ratanivali, who 
herself is called a Kalitigi, says ‘‘After the prince, 
named Vijaya, had slain all the Yakk^as and made this 
island of Lanka habitable for men, since then one has 
allied the* family of Vijaya with ours by union with 
scions of the Kalinga line already in former times " 
(63. 12-13). And her cousin Sirivallabha says: Princes 
of the Kalinga dynasty have many times and oft attained 
to dominion in this island of Laiika (63.7). Mahinda IV 
(956-972 A. C.) had as mahesi a Kalinga princess named 
Kilti and founded thus the royal house of the Sihalas. 
Two sons were born of her. Sena and Udaya. Both 
became kings after him (54.9-10,50,57; 55. I : cf. 7). 

We have seen above that Vijayabjhu I's consort and 
Vikkamabahu Il's consort were Kaliiigis; Cajabahu is 
called (63.8) an offspring of the Kaiiiiga line. Nissaiika 
Malla and Magha (121 1-1235 A. C.) were Kaliiigas (80.58). 

Often a new king marries the widow of his predecessor. 
Such marriages too have generally political reasons. The 
new king wishes to prevent the forming of an oppo- 
sition at court. Already Vattagumani's first mahe$} 
Anula had been the wife of his brother Khallatanaga 
(33.36). In mediaeval times Mahinda II (772-792 A. C.) 
married the queen of his predecessor Aggabodhi VII. 
She was an outrageous woman, and he made her his 
consort merely to keep her under his control, or as the 
Mahavarpsa (48. 1 1 3) says, bacause she could neither be 
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set free nor slain (/Soricatturji ca marefurTi na t/aryi). 

Mahtnda V (981-1017 A. CJ also made the widow of his 
elder brother and predecessor Sena V his maheai and 
when she died, shortly after he married her daughter 
(Mhos. 55.8-9). The story of Mahanama (beginning of the 
5th cent.) is somewhat different. The consort of his elder 
brother Upatisaa had murdered her husband out of 
amorous passion for the younger brother Mahanama and 
became his queen when he ascended the throne 
(37.209 sq.) 

10. As to the right of succession I refer to what I have 
said in Culaoarnaa tr. I, p. xx xxi. The succession is ex- 
clusively in the paternal line. After the death of Vijaya- 
bahu 1 his younger brother Jayabahu became king in the 
year 1114. This accession was undisputed, but presently 
the eldest son of Jayabahu’s sister claimed to be the 
heir to the throne. As the Mhvs. 61. 4 adds, thereby the 
path of former custom was quitted, for the prior right of 
succession was on the side of Vijayabahu’s son Vikkama- 
bahu who indeed ascended the throne after Jayabahu's 
premature death and maintained it in the war with Mana- 
bharana and his two brothers. 

When a king died, not his son but "the next 
younger brother succeeded him on the throne. Only 
when no other brother existed did the crown pass to the 
next generation, and here again to the eldest son of the 
eldest brother of the preceding generation." 

A genealogical table describing the sequence of 
Manavamma's sons and grandsons in the 8th cent, 
illustrates this custom : — 

1. Manavamma 

2. Aggabodhi V 3. Kassapa 111 4. Mahinda I. 

I I I 

(no son) 5. Aggabodhi VI 6. Aggabodhi VI! 

7. Mahinda 11 

There are frequent instances of such a sequence. 
Sena 11 (851-885 A. C.) had three younger brothers. The 
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eldest of them Mahinda died before him. Sena's 
successor is, therefore. (I) the next brother VdayaW and 
then (2) Kasaapa IV. After Kassapa's death the next 
generation takes its turn. First succeed the sons of Sena 
according to their age: (3) Kaaaapa V, (4) Doppula III. 
(5) Dappuia IV, and after them the sons of Mahinda : (6) 
Udaya HI. (7) Sena III. and (probably) (8) Udaya IV. 
Sena's youngest brothers Udayn II and Kassapa IV 
seem to have left no legitimate heirs, or their offspring 
have become extinct in the meantime. Thus after Udaya 
IV's death the sons of Kassapa V, (9) Sena IV and (10) 
Mahinda IV. come to the throne. It must be added 
that with regard to Kassapa V and Sena IV it is expressly 
stated in the Mhus. 52.37. 54.1 that they became kings in 
regular succession (^amagata), that is according to the 
existing law. 

Deviations sometimes occur from the regular sequence. 
At the beginning of the 9th century three brothers were 
reigning, one after the other in regular succession : 
Mahinda III, Aggabodhi VIII, Dappula II. Now Mahinda's 
likenamed son was by right heir to the throne, but 
Dappula wished to reserve the royal dignity to his own son 
iMhva. 49.84). This was a breach of the law. The young 
Mahinda betook himself, full of resentment, to India. 
He was afterwards killed by agents of King Sena I, the 
second son of Dappula (50.4). 

I). The education of the princes (rojaputtd', and chiefly 
of the heir to the throne, included training in sports and 
practice of arms as well as mental development. We 
are told (Mfius. 64.2 sq.) that the young Prince Parakkama- 
bahu was instructed not only in the art of driving the 
elephant and in the lore of manipulation of the bow. 
the sword and other weapons, but also in dance and 
song. Moreover he studied the sacred books of the 
Buddhist faith, and the works on politics (niti) as that of 
Kotalla (i. e. Kautalya's Arthasastra). Grammar {aaddattha), 
poetry (/tdueyj/a), knowledge of the vocabularies {nighatjtjlu) 
and of the ritual (^e(ubha) were also objects of his educa- 
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don- This system is in conformity with the idea) of 
princely education in India. We do not Icnow, however, 
whether or not it was applied in full measure to Parakkama- 
bahu. But the compiler of the chronicle who was well- 
versed in Indian literature wishes to adorn his favourite 
hero with all the virtues of a prominent king. 

12. The fit/e of the royal princes was adipada, that is 
one who has the first post, who marches in front, It is 
remarkable that the title is not met with in the old Mahd- 
vorpso nor in the most modern portions of the chronicle 
after chapter 79, It is confined to the part compiled 
by Dhammakitti and it therefore belongs to the mediaeval 
period exclusively. The word first occurs in the 6th cent. 
Silakala [Mhvs. 41. 33-35) bestowed the rank of adipada 
on his eldest son Moggallana and handed over to him 
the Eastern Province {puralthimadesa'^. It seems that 
at this time adipada was the same as heir to the throne. 
But already under Udaya 1 (792-97 A.C.), probably even 
earlier, all the royal princes were called adipada (49.3) and 
the title frequently is joined to the name, like Udayo 
adipado, fCittaggabodhiti adipado (‘Prince Udaya', ‘Prince 
Kittaggabodhi', etc ) (50.6,51.94). Kitti, afterwards King 
Vijayabahu I, in his fifteenth year girt on his sword and 
demanded the title of adipado (57.61), thereby laying claim 
to the succession. 

Now to make a distinction, the presumptive heir to the 
throne among the royal princes is styled Mahadipada. 
The first prince who is called so in the chronicle is 
Ratanadatha {Mhos. 44. 136), the sister’s son of Dathopatissa 
who belonged to a collateral line. He is probably 
identical with Hatthadalha who afterwards became king 
(45. 21) and publicly took the name Dathopatissa II, 
(650-56 A. C.). Later on Mahinda, the next younger 
brother of King Sena I (631-51 A. C.) is styled mahodi- 
pado, and after his suicide in war (50. 2I-i3)> and after 
the death of the next brother Kassapa (50. 46), the title 
passes to the youngest brother Udaya (50. 44). But he 
too died from illness, and as neither the king nor Mahinda 
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had a son, Sena> the son of Kassapa, was Mahadipada and 
ascended the throne (50. 49. 51.1). after his uncle’s decease, 
as Sena 11. 

The titles adipada or mahadipada drop with the obhise^a 
(Mhos. 58, 7). Vijayabahu is called mahodipoda but king in 
the next verse. We have to assume that between the 
events narrated in v. 7 (first conquest of the Colas) 
and those told from v. 8 onwards (message to Ramanna) 
the abhiaeka had taken place. This was his first coronation: 
the feast described in MhoB. 59. 8 (see above 5) was 
apparently his second ohhisef^a after the definitive con- 
quest of the Co|as. 

13. As heir to the throne the Mahadipada is also called 
Yuuaraja, the young king. Both the titles alternate. 
Mahinda, the brother of King Sena 1, is namad Yuvardja in 
Mhos. 50.7 and mahadipada in 50.10 from the second half of 
the 6th cent, onwards, the Southern Province (dafe/jhiijadesa) 
was the Yuoaraia’s province and residence, that is (vide Co- 
drington, }RAS. Ceylon Br. no. 75, 1922, p. 63 sq.) the whole 
country between the Kala Cya in the North arid the Kalu- 
ganga in the South, and between the central mountains 
in the East and the sea-coast in the West, corresponding 
in the main to the present West and North-West provinces. 
King Siiakala (524-537 A. C.) handed over the Eastern' 
Province (purailh/madeso) to the yuvaraja; Aggabodhi I 
(568-601 A. C. ) was the first who conferred the Southern 
Province on his brother the adipada Dalhapabhuti who was 
his presumptive successor (41.33; 42.8). Dathapabhuti's 
death is related in 42.37. As the king had no other brother 
nor a legitimate son, he now conferred the dignity of Maha- 
dipada and Yuvaraja. no doubt along with the Southern 
Province, on his nephew Aggabodhi who afterwards became 
his successor. Dakkhinadesa was the Yuvaraja's domain 
for many centuries (c/. Mhos. 50. 44, 49; 51.19, etc.). 
Parakkamabahu himself was residing there before ascending 
the throne in Pulatthinagara. 

We must, however, notice the fact that a prince did 
not become Mahadipada or Vucardya simply by right, but 
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lie was invested with the dignity by the king in a solemn 
manner- The expressions in the chronicles are “the king 
gave the Adipada so and so the post of Mahadipada or 
Yuvaraja, made him M. or Y., and the like" (mahadipadattam 
datoa or yaoarajattc ihapeai, yui>ardiar7i, etc.) We learn 
from Mhva. 67.91 that the dignity of the heir-apparent was 
marked by a frontlet which was put on probably in a 
festival ceremony which took place after the king's obhi'se^o. 

14. Another princely title is Uparaja 'sub-king' 'co* 
regent': the dignity of an uparaja is oparajja, uparajja. The 
title has an interesting history. The word is much older than 
yuvaraja. It frequently occurs in the canonical Pali literature, 
and also in the most ancient portion of the Mahouomsa. 
Generally the eldest son of a king is uparaja (Angutlara 
yVi^oi/a III. I34“). the uparaja is the heir to the throne. 
Vijaya is said to be the eldest son and uparaja of king 
Sihabahu (Mhos. 6.36); Panduvasudeva, the second king of 
Ceylon makes his eldest son Abhaya uparaja <9.12, 14). 
The first instance of the peculiar law of succession in 
Ceylon is met with at the time of Devanampiyatisaa, 
(3rd cent. B. C.). His uparaja is his next younger brother 
Mahanaga (14.56) who afterwards sought refuge in Rohana 
from the ambuscades of the queen who coveted the 
kingship for her own son. The queen did not carry her 
point. Devanampiyatissa was succeeded by his brothers. 

A. We pass now to the mediaeval times in Ceylon. 
The word uparaja first occurs here in the 6th century [Mhvs. 
41.70,93), The Moriya king Mahanaga (SSb-SS'?) made 
his cousin (maiulapuUa, son of the mother's brother) 
Aggabodhi uparaja. He was however not the heir-appar- 
ent, but the sister's son became his successor (42.4) who 
bore like the cousin the name Aggabodhi. King Aggabodhi 
I himself, who (after an interregnum?) ascended the 
throne in the year 568, conferred the dignity of uparaja on 
his mother's brother, that of yuvaraja on his younger 
brother (42.6). We clearly see that in the oldest 
mediaeval period when the term yuvaraja came into use 
there was a difierence between his position and that of 
3 
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the upardja. The yuvaraja was the heir to the throrre, 
the dimity of the upardja is a position of trust. He was 
the king's first counsellor. 

B. But soon, at least already in the 7th century, a new 
custom was established in a period of great political 
troubles. The dignity of upardja is now regularly con- 
ferred on the yuvardja or mahadipada. Thus the ancient 
custom is adapted to the Sinhalese law of succession. The 
heir-apparent, not the eldest son exclusively, becomes 
upardja. The investiture is a solemn act ; the king himself 
consecrates the upardja as he consecrates the queen. The 
phraseology is now oparajje 'bhisecayi and the like {Mhos. 
44. 84; 48. 42, 69; 51. 7. 12), whilst in the former period the 
chronicler had used the expression, to make uparaja or to 
place in the upardja's position (41 . 93; 42.6). King Aggabodhi 
111 (626-641) consecrates his younger brother as upardja 
(44.84); he is afterwards (44,123) called jyuuaroj'a. We hear 
in 46. 40 that after Aggabodhi IVs death (674 A. C.) an 
usurper seized the person of the upardja Dafhasiva and had 
him thrown into prison. Apparently the upardja was 
the legitimate heir to the throne, that is the yuvardja. 
Aggabodhi VII (766-772) consecrates as upard;o his son 
Mahinda (48.69) : he is called yuvardja in v. 75. In a 
similar manner in the 9th cent, the nephew of Sena 1 
is given the title mahddipdda (50.49; 51.1) and upardja 
(50, 58, 59), and Sena M’s brother Mahinda the title 
yuvardja (51.13,15.53) and upardja (51. 7, 94). 

C. The result of the evolution is that the titles yuvardja 
and upardja became nearly synonymous, and in the iOth 
cent, they simply alternate like the surnames Silamegha- 
vanna and Sirisarpghabodhi. We have the following 
uninterrupted sequence : 


yuuarSia DappuU 111 makei 

uporjja Ouppula IV ,, 

yuvaraia Udaya 111 „ 

uparaja Sena 111 ,, 

yuuaraja Udaya IV ,, 

uparijja Sena IV „ 

{yuvarSja) Mahinda IV „ 

Hporaja Sena V ,, 


Dappula IV updrjya (33-1). 
Udaya 111 yui>drj;'a (53 4). 
Sena III upardja (33 13), 
Udaya IV yuvaraja (53 26). 

Sena IV uparaja (53-39>. 
Mahinda IV yuuaraja (54- 1). 
Sena V uparaja). 

Udaya ... yuilaraja (54'58). 
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Now the sequence is interrupted. Udaya becomes king 
and assumes the name Mahinda (V). But he is conquered by 
the Colas and sent as prisoner to India. His son Kassapa 
who would have been uparaja reigned twelve years under 
the title of Vikkamabahu 1. But after his premature death 
(1041 A, C.) new troubles began and a series of irregular 
successions and usurpations was followed up to Vija- 
yabahu I. who ascended the throne in the year 1059 A.C. 

D. In later times only traces exist of the former use of 
the title uparaja. Vijayabahu I wm yuvaraja {Mhos. 58.1); 
he appointed as uparaja his next younger brother Virabahu 
and after his death the second brother Jayabahu (59.11; 
60.86-88). But Jayabahu is called (61.3) yuoarafa. and Mana- 
bharana pretends to the position of uparaja (61.4) and is 
called mahadipada. After Jayabahu 's decease the king- 
dom becomes disunited. The northern portion of Ceylon 
is ruled by Vijayabahu’a son Vikkamabahu and subsequently 
by his grandson Cajabahu. Dakkhinadesa and Rohana 
are in possession of Vijayabahu's nephews, the three 
brothers Manabharatia, Kittisirimegha and Sirivallabha. 
They too call themselves kings. The terms yuvaraja, uparaja, 
mahadipada become disused. Prince Parakkamabahu 
is Styled ffumara and afterwards 'king' when he has got the 
sovereignty in Dakkhinadesa and later on in the whole of 
Ceylon. Strange enough in the 18th cent, the two brothers 
of King Kittisirirajasia are both called uparaja (99.85, 124). 
The title had apparently lost in worth. 

15' The last title we have to discuss is molayaraja. 
Malaya was the name of the mountainous country in the 
centre of the island between Rajarattha and the provinces 
depending thereon in the North and Dakkhinadesa and 
Rohana in the South. We might assume, therefore, that 
the malayaraja was the governor of this province. It 
seems, however, that this was not always the case. 
King Silakala conferred the title of malayaraja on his 
second son Dathapabhuti, but gave Kim the province of 
Dakkhitiadesa (Mhoa. 41.35). Aggabodhi I (568-601) made 
his sister's son rna/oyaru/a (42.6), and Kassapa V (91 3-923) 
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his son Siddhattha, born of his consort Rajini who however 
was not his mahesi. Siddhattha seems to have actually 
reigned over the province (52.68). At the time of 
Aggabodhi IV (658-674^ a malayaraja Bodhitissa is 
mentioned (46. 29. 30), but we do not know how he was 
related to the king's family. 

It is indeed doubtful whether or not the title was 
confined to royal princes. A change may parhaps have 
taken place in process of time. Moggallana III. who 
with the help of a treacherous general dethroned king 
Sarpghatissa in the year 611. conferred the dignity of 
malayaraja on his accomplice (44.43). But Moggallana 
was a usurper and his action perhaps unlawful. However 
at the time of King Sena III (937-945 A. C.) the 
malayaraja Aggabodhi is called arriacca, minister, not 
prince (53.36). Parakkamabahu's malayaraja was the Com- 
mander of the Damila mercenaries in the district Rattakara 
of Dakkhiijadesa (69.6), and the malayarayara is also 
mentioned as a general in the war withCajabahu (70.62.155). 

16. 1 have to add a few words about the princely titles 

occurring in the mediaeval Sinhalese inscriptions. It is 
strange that the title upardja is never met with. The 
king is generally called maharaj, "rad ; to adipada, 
prince, corresponds dpa, to mahadipada (or mahapoda). 
prince royal, mahapa or mapd. Instead of mahddipada 
frequently dpa mohoyd is used. Dappula IV and Mahinda 
IV (lOthcent.) had this title ere they ascended the throne 
(Ep. Z. I. 25*. 91a*, 221*). The word mahaya is hardly 
the same as mahadipada {Ep. Z. 111.82). though in an 
inscription of Mahinda IV aytpayo maha-paya is used for 
dpd mahaya, (Ep. Z. I. 234‘) and in Ep. Z, II. 1 14 C*’ dpa 
mahapa. As dpd shows the p is preserved in the joint of 
the compound, and mahaya seems to be the nominal 
form of the adj. mafia and to mean the great man (C/, 
Wickremasinghe, Ep. Z. I. 26, n. 4). Uda, i. e., Udaya III 
(II) is (Ep. Z. 1. 186*) the son of Mihind mahayd. because 
Mahinda was legitimate heir-apparent of Sena II (851-885 
A-C.) but died before the king. Udaya himself is also 
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called mohayS, because he was heir to the throne, before 
he became king after Dappula IV (V) but his son Kitagbo 
is merely titled apa, Cf. 4. s. f. 

The title yuvarija {yuoa-rad) is identical with mahoj/a. 
Udaya 111 is opd yuuarod immediately after his birth. The 
phrase used in the Puliyankulam inscription (Ep. Z. I. 186') 
dunii sdj^dhi me dpd yuoarad bUeo (ana pdmaijd 'having 
attained to the position of a prince heir-apparent in the 
moment of his birth" corresponds to the phrase |Ep. Z. 1. 
91 A*) in the Mihintale tablets where Mahinda IV is called 
dpa mahayd. The expression juvaraj occurs also in the same 
connection in an inscription of King Kassapa V (Ep. Z.) 

1.46'). 

The title ma/ayard;a does not occur in the inscriptions. 

17. Princesses wear the title raftni. This implies a lower 
dignity than the title devi which is due to the consort 
of a king. Mitta, the sister of Vijayabahu and consort of 
Panduraja. is called rdji'ni {Mhos. 59.41. 62.1). but her grand- 
daughter Mitta, the daughter of Manabharana and later on 
consort of her cousin who was also named Manabharana, is 
styled deui (64. 19). for her father and his brothers claimed 
the royal dignity. The younger Manabharana, Mitta's 
husband, is always styled king. It is remarkable that Udaya 
1 conferred the title rajini on his daughters (Mhus. 49.3). From 
this time onwards the difference of the titles rdjini and 
devi seems to have been established. King Sena I (831-651 
A.D.) assigned the rank of rd;in! to Sarpgha, the daughter 
of Kittaggabodhi. the ruler of Rohaiia. acknowledging 
her thereby as royal princess (50. 58). Mahinda IV made 
his son ddipddo and his daughter rdfint: thus the Ruler 
founded the royal house of the Sihalas (54. II). The 
princess Yasodhara, the daughter of Vijayabahu I. was 
made rdjini by her father (.60.83-84). It is of interest to 
learn that the princesses did not receive the title by birth 
but in a solemn ceremony performed by the king. 

18. The law regulating the succession was based, as 
1 said in paragraph 10, on paternal relationship. But we 
have also seen in paragraph 3 that in mediaeval Ceylon 
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the patriarchal system was sometimes crossed by remains 
of an older matriarchalism- This fact is also observable 
in the part which the sister’s son, the bhagineyya, plays 
in the family circle. He has always a prominent position. 
Dappula II (III) (9th cent.) gives his sister's son Kittagga- 
bodhi his daughter Deva to wife, and Kittaggabodhi be- 
comes ruler of Rohana {Mhes. 49. 71). King Vikicamabahu 
II. after having heard that his sister Ralanavali has 
borne to Manabhararia a son with most auspicious signs, 
wishes to educate the young prince Parakkamabahu at 
his court, because he regards him as superior to his own 
son Gajabahu but Manabharana refuses to send the boy 
to Pulstthinagara (62. 54 sq.T Parakkamabahu II (1 153-1 186) 
made his sisters son Virabahu Commander of the 
Sinhalese army to conquer the Javakas who had invaded 
the island, and after his victory Virabahu was always 
put on a footing of equality with the king’s own sons (83, 41 
sq . 87. 15 sq.. 39 sq.. 88. 5 sq.l. It was the custom, I think, 
that whenever no heir existed according to the regular 
law of succession, the bhagineyya had the title to the 
mahadipada dignity. Thus Aggabodhi 1 is succeeded 
in the year 601 by his sister’s son Aggabodhi II. His 
younger brother Dathapabhuti who formerly was 
yavaraja had died before the king (Mhus. 42.37). 
Di|hopatissa I's presumptive successor was his sister’s son 
Hatthaddtha (44.154) who indeed later on (650 A. C) 
ascended the throne and look the name Dafhopatissa 
(45. 21-22). Kassapa II (641-650 A. C.) had many sons, 
but they were children without much sense (tafa vigala- 
buddbino, 43. 61. He therefore sent for his clever 
bhagineyya Mans who was living in Rohana and trans- 
ferred to him the whole Government. After his death 
Mana crowned his father Dappula (45. 16). We understand 
the conRict between the descendants of Vijayabahu I 
best as a conflict between the patriarchal and the 
matriarchal systems. The three brothers Manabharana. 
Kittisirimegha and Sirivallabhas were Vijayabahu's 
bhogineyyd. the sons of his sister Mitla. After the king's 
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death they did not object to the succession of his younger 
brother Jayabahu who actually was a puppet king. 
But after him and before Vijayab^u's son Vikkamabahu, 
i.e., before the next generation, they claimed the kingship 
for themselves by appointing Manubhara^a to the dignity of 
uparJ/a. Vikkamabahu however frustrated their plans by 
occupying the capital Pulatthinagara and defeating the 
brothers in battle {Mbva. 61. 1 sq.). We know that finally the 
collateral line of the bhagineyyas came to the throne with 
Parakkamabahu, Manabharaj^a's son, the greatest king of 
mediaeval Ceylon. 

To b« continued 



Veda and Avesta 


By l)r. BatalirisLua GhusL 
I 

The various iiruuclies of the orit^inal ludo-Kuropean 
gave rise to uiinieroua independent dialects already in 
prehistoric times. But all of these Inauclies are not 
equally autonomous from the view point of comparative 
grammar, for almost each of them has special relations 
either with the original Indo-European or with other Indo- 
European dialects. It is quite certain that the various 
Indo-European tribes branched off from the original stock 
at different times. Some linguists are inclined to believe 
that the forefathers of the Hittites were the first to branch 
off from the original stock, or rather that Hittite and the 
original Indo-European are branches of a still older 
Gruudsprache. According to this view Hittite would not 
be a sister dialect of Sanskrit and Greek but an aunt to 
them. The other Indo-European dialects known to us 
may he regarded as sisters of the same parentage, but a 
few pairs of twins can be clearly distinguished among 
these sister dialects. Thus the Italic and the Celtic 
branches represent one pair of such twins just as the 
Baltic and Slavic branches represent another, These pairs 
have not only retained all the essential features of the 
original Indo-European but each of them is further 
characterised by a series of special common linguistic inno- 
vations. It is these special common linguistic innovations 
unknown to the original Indo-European which reveal the 
twiuship of particular pairs of Indo-European dialects. 
The particular pair of twins with which we are concern- 
ed in the present paper is that constituted by the Indiu' 
and the Iranian branches of the original Indo-European. 
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The expluuation of common linguistic innovations in 
two particular Indo-European dialects is quite obvious. 
We have to assume that the original speakers of these 
languages used to live together for sometime even after 
they had detached themselves from the main body of Indo- 
Europeans, and, what is more, that they use^ to speak one 
language during that period. Thus it is universally recog- 
nised that there was a time when the forefathers of the 
Iranians and the Vedic Aryans used to live together and 
speak a common language. That they lived together for 
a pretty long time and were members of the same society 
is conclusively proved by the remarkable cultural affini- 
ties between these two jjeoples, which cannot fail to 
strike any one who has ever looked into the Yeda au<l 
the Avesta. The important religious reformation intro- 
duced by Zoroaster lent a highly spiritual aspect to the 
old Iranian religion, but still the substratum of an older 
culture, almost identical with that of the Teda, is un- 
mistakable in the Avesta, and, what is more, both the 
Teda and the Avesta seem to breathe the same spirit. 

Even more striking, if possible, are the linguistic affini- 
ties between the older literatures of India and Iran. It has 
been often said — and it is hardly an e.vaggeratiou — that 
the Avestaii language stands closer to Vedic tbau the 
classical Sanskrit of Kalidasa. The difference between 
Avostau and Vedic is in fact not greater than that belweeu 
some of the Greek dialects known from inscriptions and 
the structures of the two languages are so similar that un 
Avostau sentence can often bo translated into Vedic 
simply by applying to each word the phonetic laws of 
Vedic. Thus the Avesta passage Y. 10. 8: 

yo yiigd 'puorOia tauruiism haom-tm vaiulucla viasyo 
fra ubyd lanubyo haomd vlsaiU backtzdi 
is equivalent to Vedic: 

yv ydthd putrdm tdnaiaiii s&mayi vdndata vidrlyah 
prd dbhyas ianubhyah »6m,o vUale bhe^ajaya. 

Here only in the last word do we find a difference of 
form, in all other cases the difference is merely phouologi- 
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cal. A more eloquent ])roof of the close relntionslii'ti 
between the two languages can hardly be imagined, Tet 
it is not enough to convince the linguists of any 8])ecial 
relation existing between Vedic and Avestau. They will 
argue that the njumrent similarity may be simply duo to the 
fact that both these languages are known from a very early 
date when they liad not yet had enough lime to change 
much from their original ludo-Kuropeaii prototype. In 
fact 80 long ns the apparent similarity consists merely in 
the retention of the characteristic features of the Gnind- 
tprnche it cannot prove any special iifEnily between any two 
Indo-European dialects. Only a series of common linguistic 
innovations can prove this. But there is no dearth of such 
innovations in Vedic and Avestan. 

In the field of phonology the most imi)ortant common 
innovation between these two languages is certainly the 
obliteration of all distinctions between tlie three original «• 
vowels e, 6 and d. In the place of these three distinct 
vowels in Greek we find only a in Sanskrit and Iranian, 
which shows that this far-reaching change in the Indo- 
European vowel-system had taken place already in the 
common Indo-Iraniau dialect spoken by tlie common fore- 
fathers of the Vedic Aryans and the Iranians. Thus Or. 
epi pcte-tai, but Ski. dpi pdta-li aud Av. aipi a-pata-t ; Gr. 
ossc. poaia, but Skt. alcxi prfft aud nU paioy-. Indo- 
Euroiienn d of course lias remained unchanged in all the 
three languages, cf. Gr. dlnnon, Skt. uhnaii' and Av, 
a.iiiKiiL. From the extensive use of the vowel d in Indo- 
Iranian it was thought at first that Sanskrit and 
Avestau have preserved the ob! state of tilings aud that this 
original vowel was split up into c, 6 and d in Greek etc. at 
a comparatively later date. But tliis view hod to bo gradu- 
ally given up, for it was observed tliat although to all 
appearance d is a perfectly homogeneous vowel in Indo- 
Iraniau, the behaviourof the gutturals preceding it is by no 
moans so simjde in these languages. In fact before every 
rt for which Greek etc. show an e, the Indo-European 
gutturals assume a palatalised form in ludo-Irauian 
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and in the $at3m dialects in general, thus Gr. te 
Lat. qne hut Skt. and Av. ca. Now as this palatalisation 
is otherwise known in Indo-Iranian only before i or y {cf. 
Skt. 6}iyas hut vgrA, At. draojist/i superlatiTe of draoga) it 
had to be assumed that the Iiulo-Iranian palatalising a 
must have had an i-timbre originally, in other words, 
that it was originally an e. Once it was thus conclusively 
l>roved that Greek has preserved the Indo-European vowel- 
system more faithfully than Sanskrit by distinguishing 
between n and c, there was already a strong presumption 
also in the case of o that thi.s vowel too luul once enjoyed a 
separate existence in Indo-Iranian, No direct proof can 
be brought forward to prove tliis as iu (he case of c, but 
here too the a-vowels which have to be traced back to 
Indo-European o show peculiar ablaut forms quite un- 
known to those corre.sponding to Indo-European e or a. 
In certain particular cases a peculiar alteruance between a 
a is observed in Sanskrit, the shorter vowel appearing 
before a consonant group and the longer one appearing 
before a simple consonant. If in analogous cases e o (out 
of older ai flit respectively) appears before a consonant, its 
place is taken by flw before avow’el, Analogy with the 
allernance a: « is quite complete here, for we have to re- 
member that the second element of a diplithong may take 
up the function of a consonant. Tims, for instance, in the 
•3 sg. porf. act. dn-ddri-a but ja'jun-a (allernance a : «), ci- 
A^t-fl but (allernance e : dy), jii-jos-a but ii/'-cJn-a 

(iilternance o : uc). Now, the corresponding forms in other 
Indo-European dialects show tliat in these cases a: i! is 
derived from I.-E, o; e: «y from I.-K. oi ; and o : or from 
I. -E. oh; cf. Or. di-dork’C, li-loiy-e, cilt-lonOi-e . The 
strangely behaving d, which in certain particular cases 
shows n short form before a consonant group and 
a long form before a simple consonant is therefore 
derived frem I.-E. o, as distinct from I.-E. cor o. This 
differential behaviour of n-vowels derived from I.-E. o 
shows that there was a time when they were still quali- 
tatively different from the other a-vowels in the common 
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Indo-IraDiaD Ursprache, It is therefore quite a legiti- 
mate and natural assumption that in its earlier stage the 
Indo-Iraniau Ursprache still retained the old I.-E. vowel 
0 which only later chnugod into a and thus coincided with 
I.-E. e and a. Tet no a priori reason can he shown why 
particularly the vowels derived from I.-E. o should vary 
ill quantity in particular positions. Brugraann attempted 
to prove that the nlternanco a : <3 is the normal Indo-Iranian 
representative of the Indo-European alteruancee: o in 
open syllnbloj cf. Gr. patdres a-pdtores: Skt. pitdras 
Ivdt-pitdras (“having you ns father"), Gr. Akmon.a: 
Skt. dhnun-am A'v. asmun-am. But Brugmaun himself 
was compelled to give up his theory in view of numerous 
exceptions, cf., for example, Gr. g6nos\ Skt. jdnn, Gr. 
homds: Skt. samd, According to Brugmaiin's Law, the 
Skt. forms should have been *jdna and *sdiiia respectively. 

We have seen that Indo-Iranian d corresponds to I. -E. 
B, 6 and d. But there is an apparent exception to this rule, 
and liiis exception is again a notable common linguistic 
innovation of SaiiHki'it and Avestan. Ordinarily Indo- 
Iranian d corresponds to the I. -E. short vowels c, d, d ; but 
for those e. S, ii in Greek, which stand in ablaut relation 
with e, 6, u respectively, Sanskrit and Avesta show not 
d but i. To render tlie picture still more complicated, 
the homogeneous vowel d, which might he expected in 
Indo-Iranian, appears in every other Indo European 
dialect* and corresponds there to Indo-Iranian i and 
Greek c, v or d ns the case may be. Tlius the short f in Gr. 
e-t^-tlien {<.*e-thi-thBa through dissimilation of aspirates) 
stands in evident ablaut relation with the longeiiiGr. 
Il•th£•m,i (original Indo-European root lilie-). But the 
weak grade form of the same root shows uu i in Sanskrit 
hitii and an a in Lat. fa-c-io. Similarly the weak grade 
form of the Indo-European root shows an u in Greek 

I In the shape o( the regular phoentic equivalent o( 1,-E. a in (he 
dialect concerned. Thus jn Slavic an o corresponds to this Indo-Iranian i 
for every I.-E. a had become o in Slavic at a very early period. 
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(c{. e-dd-then ne opposed to the full grade form in di-do-mi) 
but again t and li in Sanskrit (cf. d-di-thiis) and Latin 
(cf. dd-tu») respectively. It is still a disputed point 
whether this Greek alternance S : ^and?: 5 is normal nud 
phonetic or is based on analogy with the alternnnce d : d 
as observed in ntd-ns ; hi-xtil~m{ (Boric) from si(h)(i-, 
whose weak grade form shows i and a in Sanskrit and 
Latin respectively (r/. Skt. Lat. std*tM«) ; hut most 

linguists are now inclined to believe that the variety of 
sounds appearing in Greek has preserved something old 
and original which has escaped the other languages, 
striving for uniformity in one form or other, — in the form 
of t in Indo-Iranian, and elsewhere in the form of d. Now 
it is almost universally accepted tliat the original I. -I'), 
sound to w’luch an i corresponds in Indo-Iranian and an d 
elsewhere (always excepting Greek which may have also 
e and ci), was a weak and indeterminate vowel, — in fact 
a weak grade ablaut form of either of the tliree long 
vowels e, 6 and <1. Short root vowels generally dis- 
appear altogether and sliort diphthongs forfeit their first 
components in weak grade form, but long vowels 
always leave something behind in similar cases even 
though it be a weak and Imrdly articulate vowel. In 
the technical terminology of linguistics (bis weak vowel 
is called sclnca indogermaniciivd and is transcribed by an 
inverted a. Now Ibis a bas normally given rise to t in 
Indo-Iraninn but coincided with I. -15-. u in all tlie other 
dialects excepting Greek, But if it is accepted that 
tlie multiplicity of forms in Greek is not due to later 
analogical inlluence of tlie alternance ’i : it but an aulbciilic 
relic of the Iiido-Kuropeau Oruitihprachc, it lia.H to be 
admitted that liowevcr feebly this schwa hid. iniglitliave 
been pronounced it still succeeded in in-eserving its original 
timbre in each case. Thus the evidence of Greek would 


I The word '«chu)a' is taken from Hebrew grammatical literature, 
where it designates a similar weak wowel. 
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seem to suggest tliat wlieu derived from S the achioa indo- 
germanioum had an c-timbre, when from 6 an o-timbre 
and when from a an a4imbre. The apparent 
anomaly that sometimes to a Greek cod an i and 
not the usual a corresponds in ludo-Irauian (c/. Skt, 
pita, 0. Pers. pifrt : Gr. pater) can therefore be fully 
explained. For we have seen that the vowel in question 
was originally none of the three ones for which an a 
may be usually expected in Indo-Iraiiian,' but a sound 
of quite a different character so feebly pronounced 
that its exact vowel timbre in each case was completely lost 
in all the languages excepting perhaps in Greek. 

The ablaut «: o however naturally appears to be too 
violent. It seems unlikely that the long vowel a would 
be reduced to mere o when the accent is shifted. One 
would be tempted to believe a priori that a reduced vowel 
(1 has to be postulated as the intermediary step between 
d and o, so that the whole ablaut aeries would be d :d In 
fact in Skt. we do find traces of of this short « alleriialiug 
ou the one hand witii <? and on the oilier with o (>/), cf. 
ru- -.rd-tiia ■. ar! (}). Tliis and a few other similar cases 
of alternance between d and a have given rise to the 
belief that the I.-E. 9 sporadically appears as a in 
.Sanskrit. It would be more accurate however to take 
this (1 as the intermediate reduced step between d and a. 
Hirt is itK'liiied to believe that such an intermediate 
reduced step has to bo postulated also in the case of 
ablaut n!0{'/.ero). In other words, iu liis opinion, even 
a short vowel cannot disapjiear altogether in tlie first 
instance witliout leaving some trace behind, — an inter- 
mediary reduced vowel step has to bo postulated also in 
this case. Ilirt would thus postulate the ablaut series a: 
e: 0 (zero). The existence of such a series cannot be 
proved by means of examples out of Sanskrit, but 
certain instances of vowel alternance in Greek suggest 

I Yet I.-E. 9 regulsily becoraes a in Indo-Iranian before j j cf. Ski. 
<lh6ya-U 
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th&i Hirt's aeries is quite plausible. Thus at (he side of 
(he normal grade form b6l-os we have the nil grade from 
bl-cnai. But whence comes the aorist form bal-cln? 
Here it is quite clear that the radical vowel was not alto- 
gether lost, — it is here the vehicle of a distinct syllable 
{ia-lcln). Eirt therefore suggests that here we are con- 
fronted with the intermediary reduced vowel » between 
a and 0 (zero). 

In the treatment of (lie semi-vowels j, and the 
languages of the Veda and the Avesta differ from all 
other ludo-iluropeau dialects in one respect : in (he 
earliest stage of both these languages j before i and u 
before « seem to have been dropped even though the 
result was a hiatus. Sanskrit irhtha has its exact 
counterpart in Av. sraesta. But it is to be noted (hat in 
the IIV. h-i^tha is often trisyllabic and the allied froraa 
clearly show (hat the stem is hay-. It is therefore 
quite clear that the original form of hhlha was either 
*hdy-ihlia or *srd-iipha (with hiatus). The disyllabic 
form hi^fha may be obviously derived from '‘irdy-hiha, 
in which case it is to be regarded as another case of 
Prakritism in the RV. (as ircdliaOrdyiilha). But the 
corresponding Av. form .iraesln excludes this possibility ; it 
may be both disyllabic or trisj-llabic (see below), but in 
neitber case can it be derived from ^.irai-ista. On (he 
other hand, in numerous eases in Sanskrit, vowels on 
both sides of a hiatus liave later given rise to a mono- 
phthong (cf. jyhlba *C*}yti-i;tb(i, (l(s(ha <.^dd-iftha 
etc.). Moreover the apparent diphthong ac in sraesfa 
may be actually taken to bo ae with hiatus, for Av. 
}<ie, for instance, appears us a variant form of jalil. 
All this shows (hat (lie Iiido-Iranian form from which Skt. 
ircjf/jrt and Av. sraeSta are directly derived was *.ira-i-:‘{/ia 
with hiatus. In the llV. both the forms revdt and 
rayivdi are current. But Av. raeval shows that the 
former represents the older form derived from ludo- 
Iraniau <.‘'‘r(iiivat. In Skt. rayivdi the y was 

analogically introduced al a later date. 
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Duo to tlie same phonetic law the verb forms in Skt. 
which woiilil normally begin with yi- show an initial z- in 
the older language. Thus the desiderative stem ofj/u^is 
iyak^- in the RV. But in the classical language the 
initial y was re-introducoil analogically anil there the 
corresponding stem is yiyuki/-. This mode of re-intro- 
ducing 2 / is current already in the Brahmanas, for there 
the desiderative stem of yam- is yiyains-, and the corres- 
ponding form of yabh- is yiyaps-. Yet in certain cases 
the older form persisted also in the classical language, 
cf. iydja (perfect) from yaj-. In all the cases of desidera- 
tive mentioned above, the i of the reduplication syllable 
is at least of Indo-Irauian antiquity as we shall see below, 
but from the extant Avestan texts no form can be quoted 
which would i)rove a similar loss of initial y before t. 
Tlie sound combination yi in medial position is not 
altogether rare in Skt., cf. dpdyi (aor. pass, of pd-), djdyi 
(loc. sg. of dji), etc. But all these forms are later analogy 
formalioos. 

The similar disappearance of v before u is not exactly 
comparable with the phenomenon discussed above, firstly 
because tliere is no sure Avestan example which would 
prove the validity of this law also for old Iranian, 
though it is admittedly quite probable, and secondly 
because in none of those numerous cases of the loss of v 
before u in Skt. is the vowel in question of ludo-Kuropean 
origin. In fact tlie combination yu was extremely rare 
in the original ludo-Euroiioau. In most cases the u in 
Skt. which causes the loss of tho preceding v is derived 
from an Indo-Kuropean r-sonaus (I.-E. f normally 
becomes dr in Skt.), cf. Skt. urd 'shce])’ ; Or. varen, 
Ski. urmi'. 0. II. Ci. tcahn, etc. This is a peculiar feature 
of Skt. alone, for in analogous casos the original initial 
V is regularly retained in Avestan, cf. Skt. liras : Av. 
ivji'S, Skt. rfrJid: Av. varsna, etc. In Skt. perfect forms 
such as uvdea {:vac-), uvdm (:vas-), etc. an initial v 
has been evidently dropped before u, but this u too is 
of properly Indian origin, for in all these forma the 
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original reduplication syllable was va- and not ‘*vu- (cf. 
vav£ca). In analogous cases the reduplication syllable 
is invariably va in Avestan (cf. At. vavaHa). No parallel 
to these Skt. perfect forms with initial u can therefore be 
found in Avestan. 

To b« eoniinued 


5 



The Influx of Indian Sculpture into Pu-nan 

By Dr. Ludwig Bachhofer 


Among the earliest monuments of Buddhist sculpture 
found in Fu-nan. the southern part of Cambodiu, are the 
statues of two Buddhas, the torso of a sitting Buddha and 
the head of a Buddha discovered in the V&t Roiplok, 
Prei Krabas, Takev, by M. Croslier. 

One of the standing Buddhas, whose head was found 
a few years after his body, is a tall aristocratic figure 
swaying out in a delicate curve, and appearing almost 
naked under his smooth and clinging garments. The 
aanghati covers the whole body and is held a little away 
from it by both arms, thus forming a sort of trough. 

The body which is slim and graceful carries a noble head 
of extraordinarily frank expression, which is due to the open 
eyes. This is a rather uncommon feature, for in most 
cases the lids are cast down, producing a dreamy, some- 
times an almost depressed, air. 

The head of this Buddha resembles in every detail 
a marble head hailing from the site of Nagarjunikonda 
which was presented some years ago to the Musee Cuimet 
in Paris by Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil. This head, like 
the reliefs from this site, dates from the 3rd century A. D. 
The date may be assumed as safely established by the 
epigraphic records, and by the style of the sculptures 
which is evidently related to. but a little more mature 
than, the style of Amaravati (2nd century A. D-).* 


I The«e (culplute* are admirably reproduced in ,4f» Atiaiiec, XVI. 
George Croelier : Le$ eoHeclione K/imdree do Musie Albarl Soiraai 
d Pbnom-Pen/», Paris 1931, PI. M. 

2 J. Ph. Vogel: Prakrit inicriplions I'om a Buddfii'ii itle at 
NagatjunilionrjlS, Ep. Ind., XX, pp. I B, 
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Although the single head cannot be brought into the 
same intimate connection with South Indian prototypes as 
the head of this standing Buddha. M. Cced^s was certainly 
right in pleading for a South Indian descent. 

The other standing Buddha is of a heavier build; the 
body is accentuated more clearly, the attitude is an 
elaborate contraposto so that the silhouette reveals a 
livelier movement than that of the other statue. The 
drapery leaves the right shoulder and right arm bare, 
it is closely drawn to the right side of the body and 
hangs down loosely on the left side. The rather heavy 
head is bent, and bears an expression of friendly dulness. 

Now a good many bronze statuettes of Buddha have 
been excavated at Amaravatl and at Buddhapad which show 
the same arrangement of the clothes, the same gestures, 
and often the same carriage. ' 

And when one remembers that in Java, in Sumatra, in 
Siam, in Annam and even in Celebes bronze and stone 
figures have been discovered, some of monumental size, 
all of them supposed to be imported from Amaravati, it 
seems obvious that this same artistic centre is responsible 
for the beginnings of Buddhist sculpture in Fu-nan too.* 

I think there can be no doubt that the artistic influences 
of Amaravati extended far over the seas ; but that does 
not imply that only her own art was distributed. 


1 A. Rea: £:rcav<](ions at AmorSoatl. A.S.I.A.R., 1908/9. Robert 
Sewell: Some OuJtiliiel bronzee onj relics oj Buddha. J.R.A.S. 1895 
pp. 615IT. PI. 1-5. 

2 Java, South Djember : c/. W. Cohn : Buddha in der Kunit dei 
Otieni, Leipzig 1925, pp. 28tl. 

Sumnlra, S^gunglang : Ann. Bibl. oj Ind. Arch, (or 1931, PI. 2, 
ICIS., 1/1, PI. 1. 

Siam. P'ong Tuk : Journal Siam Soe., XXI. Bangkok 1928, PI. 17. 
Ann. Bibl. oJ Ind. Arch, for 1927. PI. vili/c. 

Dong-Duong : Coomaraswamy : Geechichle der ind. und indonei. 
Kan$t. Abb. 342. 

Celebes, West coaat : Tijdichrlft Bataviaatch Cenoottchap, 
1933. pp, 495ff. 
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One strange trait of Indian sculpture, as far as Buddhist 
subject-matter is concerned, enables the archaeologist 
to trace certain representations back to their origins. 
1 mean the fact that Northern, Western and Southern 
India represent the Buddha in different attitudes and 
differently clad. Northern India gives the sitting Buddha 
with legs interlocked (uairasana). After the invasion of 
Gandharan forms, i. e., from about 100 A. D.. Mathura 
clothes her Buddhas in sanghafis reaching up to the neck, 
and tries to reproduce the North-Western drapery by 
long parallel curves, mostly incised in the stone.’ At 
this stage the Buddha image was passed on from Mathura 
to Amaravati. But the Indian taste was not contented, 
for it had its own view as to what an ideal Buddha 
should look like ; very soon the clothes were stripped 
from his right shoulder and arm, and at the same time 
the heavy hem of the garment was drawn across the 
legs and thrown over the extended left fore-arm. This 
change took place in Mathura already, but it seems 
significant that there only one statue of Maitreya shows 
the new fashion, whereas the Buddha continues to be 
presented with covered shoulders and arms. It was in 
Amaravati that the new mode met with unchecked 
approval and gave birth to the well-known type of South 
Indian Buddha. 

This happened during the 2nd century A- D., probably 
shortly before or about 150 A. D. After this date a free- 
standing Buddha in South India invariably has his right 
shoulder and arm bare, and carries his aanghati in the 
manner described above. The figure holds itself stiffly erect, 
without any bend in the hips. 

South India and Ceylon did not abandon this type for 
centuries, as is proved by the bronzes from Dong-Duong 

1 TKedale 129 A.D., given in L. Bachhofer ; Early Indian Scufptctre, 
Faria 1929. I, pp. I03K, hag to be corrected into 100 A.D. Detailed reaaons 
in my papei on Die Anfange der buddhUtiBchen fn C/n'no, 

Zeit, N.F,, X. 1934, p. 8. 
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and South Djember which date from the 4th-5lh and 5th-6th 
centuries A. D. respectively. 

Though those fine works of South Indian toreutics were 
discovered in Further India, thus testifying to an ancient 
trade between those countries and the Vengi, I wish to 
emphasise the fact that the style, the attitudes and the 
costume of both the standing Buddhas from V&t Rorplok do 
not coincide with those of the South Indian type. True, 
apart from the size and the materiab one of them, the 
second one described, is identical with a small bronze 
from Buddhapad. But here the question is raised whether 
this and other statuettes from Buddhapad and Amaravati 
were South Indian or not. 

They are not : their gracefully swinging bodies, with 
their thin, smooth draperies, with bare right shoulder and 
arm are not the ideal of Southern, but of Western India 
where this very type dominates the caves of Ajanta and 
Kanheri. It may be that those specimens are comparatively 
late, dating from about the middle of the 6th century A. D. 
but the statuettes from Buddhapad, Amaravati and some 
other sites not only show the same features, but show them 
in a decidedly earlier style. To assign them to the 4th 
century A. D. might not be very far off the mark. 

The presence of a considerable number of Buddhas 
of the Western Indian type in the Vengi seems to be due 
to the dynasty of the Ik^vakus who were probably of 3aka 
descent, perhaps even related to the ''Western Satraps." 
Some inscriptions from Nagarjunikonda support this assump* 
tion very strongly, and Mr. Sten Konow has come to the 
conclusion that some expressions point to Western India.' 
Moreover, there is a number of reliefs from Nagarjunikonda 
which represent Saka warriors in their unmistakably 
Central Asian costumes. 

To sum up: the sitting Buddha from V&t Roiplok is 
definitely connected with South India by the poryonj^asana. 


1 Vogel. I.e.. pp. 4, 37, 25. Ann. Bibl. o/ Ind. Arch, for 1927, 
Fi. vi/r; ibid., for 1930, PI. ii/b, 
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the head of one of the standing Buddhas is intimately 
related to a head from Nagarjunikoncja, while another 
head must have been influenced by a South Indian model ; 
the second standing Buddha is identical with a small bronze 
Buddha from Buddhapad. There is little doubt that the 
influx of all these forms came from the Vengi, even that 
of the Western India type, which had become fashion* 
able the«e under the Ik^vaku dynasty. 

The export of Buddhist sculpture from Vengi overseas 
to the East must have started as early as the 2nd century 
A. D.. for the small bronze Buddha of P’ongTuk and the 
enormous stone Buddha of Segungtang belong to a phase 
in the development of South Indian sculpture which ended 
about 150 A. D. The models for the statues of Vftt Roiritok 
do not seem to be earlier than the end of the 3rd or more 
likely of the 4th century A. D. ; they found their way into 
Fu-nan under the Ik^vakus who had made South India 
acquainted with the type of Western India. 

But it was not only Western and South Indian art which 
reached Fu-nan. although their influence was predominant 
there. The Buddha first described, the one with the head 
closely related to the head of Nagarjuniko^da, is clad in a 
satighdCi covering both shoulders. This feature proves at 
least an acquaintance with Buddha images from' North 
India, and the total absence of the urnd in V&t Roinlok 
points in the same direction- That there existed a connec- 
tion between North India and Siam at least, may be 
concluded from the fine standing Buddha from V&t R<>, 
Ayudhya, now in the National Museum in Bangkok, which 
would have been impossible without an intimate acquain* 
tance with a North India type of rather the 4th than the 3th 
century A. D.' 

It goes without saying that the art of Western and Southern 
India was spread to Further India by sea; the geographical 


I G. Ccedis ; Lcit eol/ectiont arcftioJogiquc$ da Afustfc A/alionofe de 
iiongltoJr (i4ra Alialica, XII), Paris 1928, PI. ii. 
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position of the sites where “Pre-khm^r” sculpture has been 
found in Cambodia corroborates this view. I am inclined 
to think the same about the spread of North Indian art, and 
that the blending of the various ideas and forma was 
elfectuated in Fu-nan. But this is only a theory and it 
is to be hoped that new finds will throw a dearer light on 
these interesting problems. 



A Sanskrit Manual of Tsonkhapist Warship 

By Dr. E. Obermiller* 

Tlie January issue of this Journal contains a most 
interesting article by Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacbarya 
"A Sanscrit treatise by a Tibetan author”. We have here 
a specimen of those queer literary productions of the Tibetan 
and Mongolian Lamas who consider it especially meritorious 
to clad their works, originally written in Tibetan, in a 
Sanskrit garb, and make attempts to write Sanskrit without 
being able to follow the rules of grammar. Mr. Bhattacharya 
gives us a critical edition of the quasi-Sanskrit version of the 
text, an edition which he has prepared with the greatest care, 
being never at a loss to explain the irregular forms and to 
amend them in the foot-notes. In the foreword he points to 
the contents of the text and remarks that it “deals with the 
method of worship well-known in Mahayana Buddhism, 
taking refuge (s'arai^ogamana). the production of the thought 
of enlightenment (bodhiciiiotpada)." etc. 

All this is unquestionably right. But, may it be asked, 
who is the object of worship in the present case ? 
This is a matter of no small importance, which, as it 
seems to us, has completely escaped the attention of 
Mr. Bhattacharya; otherwise he would certainly have made 
mention of it in the foreword. We may be permitted to 
make here this necessary addition basing our remarks upon 
the text in which the person to whom the author addresses 
himself is most clearly indicated. 


* Ab we are going tlirougli ihe Press, we learn with extreme regret the 
rad news oF (lie pemolurc death of Dr. Obermiller. By his death the 
cause of Buddhist learning haa lost one of its most indefatigable and 
competent workers and the Greater India Society, along with many other 
learned institutions in this country has been deprived of a most 
esteemed coadjutor. An obituary notice of the late lamented scholar 
will appear in the next number of this Journal ; — Ed.. J.C.I.S. 
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Let us take first of all the sentence at the beginning : 

it is to be translated as: "the way or method (^rama) 
of honouring (upacara) the teacher (guru) who is called the 
king, the Lord of Tujita." Now, who is this teacher? We 
read further on (p. 50): 

5IT*IW and I 

"The king of the Doctrine, the omniscient SumatU 
kirtisri." At once all becomes clear. Sumatikirtisrl 
is the Sanskrit equivalent ofLo-bsaii-dag-pai-pal 
(Blo'bzan-grags-pahi-dpal.) — the proper name of Tsoii- 
k h a • p a . the great Tibetan reformer and founder of the 
Gelugpa sect. He is called "the Lord of Tu^ita”, i.e., of the 
Tibetan monastery Gandan or Ganden 
(dgah-ldan = Tu9ita). which was founded by him in 1409 and 
became the first centre of the Gelugpa sect. Till the present 
day the Head Lama of Gandan is termed "the successor to 
the golden throne of Tson-kha-pa." "The sons" mentioned 
in the following line are the two principal pupils of Tson- 
kha-pa, Utz. Gyai-tshab Darma Rinchen and Khai-dub 
Ge-Ieg Pal-san-po (mkhas-grub dGe-legs dPal-bzan-po). the 
first two spiritual rulers of Gandan after the teacher's death. 

As to the Sanskrit proper name of Tsori-kha-pa, — 
Sumatikirti or Sumatikirtisri, it is well-known to the Tibetan 
and Mongolian Lamas. A mantra which is engraved over 
the doors of one of the temples of the Chilutai Monastery 
(Buriat Republic. Transbaikalia) and which drew my atten- 
tion during my visit to that place runs ; 



But let us proceed further on with the text. On page 
53 we read : (sic I) fi?) I 

Here no further investigation is needed. We have it 
directly: which is no other than Tson-kha-pa with the 

^ substituted for tso and the onusuara for T . It seems 
strange that Mr. Bhattacharya has not paid attention to this 
place, as well as the preceding epithet Garis-con m^has-po/x' 
gtsug-rgyati (correctly sanskritized : himaoat-faanr^ila-cuija- 
6 
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/orp^ara) which is one of the honcHrific appellations or compli- 
mentary names of Tsofi-kha-pa, indicate^ by Sarat Giandra 
Das in his Dictionary, p. 21 f. 

The fact that the worshipper makes his Mental Effort 
or vow for Enlightenment as if in the presence of Tson-kha- 
pa must be explained in the sense that, just as the 
Bodhisattvas of the Buddhist legends are said to have made 
their vows in addressing their prayer to the Buddha of their 
time,' in the same manner the Gelugpa devotee addresses 
the founder of his order, the Master or Lord of Gandan 
(Tusita). The latter is for him by no means inferior to a 
Buddha.^ 

Thus the text edited by Mr. Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya 
discloses itself as a manual for worshipping Tson-kha-pa, the 
deified guru, the Je-Lama (rje-bla-m^, the object of pious 
adoration of millions of Tibetan and Mongolian Buddhists. 


1 Cf, Bu-ilon, Tranil., Vol, I, p. 108, etc. 

2 The Tibeluu give to Tson-kha-pa the title of "the tecond Buddha," 
the same which is usually applied to Vasubandhu, 



Ten Old-Javanese Copper-plates 
fronn Sidoteka of the Saka year 1245. 

By Himansu Bhusan Sarkar 

Ten copper-plates measuring 14'56" x 4’92" approximately 
were found in 1664 and 1885 from Sidoteka in the division 
of Mojokerto, Surabaya'. According to Dr. Van Stein 
Callenfels' these must have been obtained from a region 
in the lower course of the Brantas river. They are depo- 
sited at present in the Museum of Batavia where they are 
numbered E 25’. Dr. Brandes gave a cursory notice of these 
plates in the iVotulen* where he stated that several terms 
occurring in these records agree with those of the record 
of 1216 Saka, now numbered LXXXl in OJO. The present 
series of copper-plates which forms but one inscription does 
not mention the proper name of the reigning king but gives 
merely his coronation-name, viz., Sri Sundarapandyadewd- 
dhisittarandma rajabhifeka lOikramoUanggadeiDa. As King 
Krtarajasa died’ in the year 1309 A. D., this record of 1323 
A. D. refers in all probability to his son and successor, 
Jayanagara, who has been called Kala Gemet by the writer 
of the Pararofon.' This prince is mentioned in the record 
of 1294 A. D. ' The coronation-name already appears in 
the Blitar inscription of 1314 A. D- from which it would 
seem that this title had been in use at least for a decade*. 
It is rather strange that Jayanagara should accept a name 


1 0/0.. p. 198. 

2 ^eellb. Hal. Cen., II (1929), p. 377 ff. 

3 Notulen, 1884, p. Ill IT.. 1883, p. I. 

4 Nolu/en, 1686, p. 43 H. 

5 TBG.. 55. p. 147. 

6 Pararaton’, pp. 130, 131. 

7 0/0., LXXXl, p 1, lla. 

8 0/0., LXXXII; Kiom, Ge*£fiiedeni**, p. 379. 
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which signifies his suzerainty over Sundarapan^y^* apparen* 
tly the Paiji^ya King of that name in Southern India- Dr. 
Krom* in his well-known treatise on Indo- Javanese history 
has questioned the validity of the King’s assuming this 
title. May I suggest that the title refers to the defeat of King 
Jatavarman Sundarapaotjya Il'° who appears to be identical 
with Marco Polo'sSendar Bandi ruling in 1292 A. D. ", and 
with Sundar Bandi, who, according to Muslim historians, 
died in 1293 A. D. ? The relations of the Paijdyas with 
Indonesia were not always peaceful- An inscription 
of the Pandya King Jajavarman Virapandya, dated 1264 
A. D., states that he took the crown and the crowned head 
of the king of Javaka." There is therefore no impro- 
bability in the assumption of an antagonism between 
the powers of Indonesia and Southern India- 1 venture to 
suggest that this conflict occurred not long before 1293 
A. D., if the date of demise of Sundarapaijdya as given by 
Muslim historians is conect. As jayanagara did not 
probably attain manhood at this time, he was obviously 
the nominal head of the Majapahit army against its South 
Indian adversaries. 

This record contains a list of the high functionaries of 
state, some of whom are known from other sources. 
Among the foremost ministers we notice the names of 
Ranganatha, Kamesvara and Visvanatha. There were 
several commanders of the army- Of them, Purusesvara, 
the commander for Daha, and Halayudha, the commander 
for Majapahit. were probably the most importanti because, 
while the other two generals, viz., pedes, the commander 
for Kapulungan, and Tanu, the commander for Matahun, 
are designated simply as Mpu, the former two are explicitly 


9 Geachfcdcni*^, p. 378 ff. 

10 For these PSn^ya rulers, see El., xi, pp. 253-266; lA., xxl, 
p. 121 (S. 

11 VI. also Calhay and the Way thither. Yule's ed., Vol, I, p. 220; 
Caldwell, ComparoliVc Grommor, Introd., p. 141. 

12 JA., II XX (1922), pp 48-50; /G/S., II, pp. 19-20. 
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mentioned as dyah, i. e., princes or members of noble 
families. In pi •4a we read that the King's authority not 
only embraced the whole of the island of Java but also 
the eastern islands of Madura and Tanjungpura. Thus 
the Majapahit empire of the time of Jayanagara had 
extensive relations with lands in the far east and west. This 
inscription also throws some sidedight on the cultural and 
religious history, as well as the industries and amusements 
of contemporary Java. We not only hear of the Superinten- 
dents of Saivite and Buddhist institutions, but also come 
to learn that some of them were highly educated. Different 
branches of letters like grammar, logic and Saiphhya 
philosophy were studied with profit by these spiritual 
teachers called dong acaryas. As regards business-transac- 
tions we hear not only of commodities from lands but also of 
the products of seas. Of these the production of sugar, 
pots, wickerworks, umbrellas, etc., deserves particular 
mention. Among the amusements of the Javanese people, 
music of Kangsi and gamelan has been mentioned in pi. 8a. 
They loved to wear fine clothes and precious jewels, golden 
bracelets, nose-rings, etc., while rich dishes catered to their 
varied tastes. 

This inscription has therefore a great bearing on the 
history of ancient Java. Just as we have jalasamuha as 
the royal seal of Balitung or garudomu/iha as the seal of 
King Airlangga, so this record also mentions minoduoyo, 
I. e., two fishes, as the lanchana of King Jayanagara, 
the record has been transcribed in Brandes-Krom, 
Oudjauoansche Oor^^onden where it bears no. LXXXIII. 
I now edit the text from this transcription, adding an original 
translation with proper diacritical marks. 


Text 

I a. Swasti srI 3akawar?atita, 1245, marggasiramasa tithi 
pancadasi suklapak^a, tung, u, ang, wara, kruiwut, pur- 
wasthagrahacara, adranakfatra, rudradewata, baruna- 
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man^ala, brahmayoga, wfjayamuhurtta, Yamaparwwesa, 
wawakarana. mit(h)una rasi, irika diwaSa ny Sjna paduka 
3ri maharaja, rajadhiraja, pa(ra)meswara, Irf wiralan^a- 
gopala, abhanggarahuttaraya, parinatararanaka'ajanya* 
muku(akottpunjapinjarapadarawinda, asamitaranani- 
punarajasirascedabhayanaka, wijitaripu Kuladayita 
jalanicaya puraman^alaronawa, aakalasujananikarahr- 
dayakumuda wikaianisakara, akilapratipak^aniSandha- 
karak^ayadiwakara, wiprak^atrobhayakulawisuddha sri 
aundarapandyadewadhiswaranama rajabhi^eka, wi- 
&. kramottunggadewa, tinadah de sang mantrl katrini, 
rakryan mantri hino dyah sri rangganatha, aratibhayang- 
kara, rakryan mantri sirikan dyah kameswara, anindi- 
talak^ana, rakryan mantri halu, dyah wiswanatha. 
awaryyanujabhima, makapuraasara rake tuhan mapatih 
ring daha, dyah puru^eswara, ranirikampanakarana 
bhujaparakrama, sak?at pranalamratisubaddhaken sthi- 
ratara ni palinggih sri maharaja siniwi ring kanakamani- 
mayatoranakalpawrksa, aamering mwang rake tuhan 
mapatih ring majhapahit, dyah halayudha, aganita 
gunaninditalak^ana, umingsor i paratanda rakryan ring 
pakirakiran makabehan, rakryan dmung pu samaya, 
raninggabhirama, rakryan kanuruhan pw anekakan 
samaruisenataka, rakrya- 

2 a. n rangga, pu jalu, rananindyabala, rakryan mapatih 
ring kapulungan, pu d^d^s, wiraniwaryya, rakryan 
mapatih ring matahun, pu tanu, ranaturasahaya, muang 
sang mantri wrddhengitajna, sang aryya patipati, pu 
kapat, paramanindita ( ) atya, sang aryya wangsaprana, 
pu mcnur, raparanggabharana, sang aryya rajapara* 
krama, mapanji elami nayavinayanindita, sang aryya 
jayapati, pu pamor, atisatyanukula, sang aryya sundara- 
dhirajadasa, pu kapasa, 8a(ka)lagramaruragBguna, sang 
aryya rajadhikara, pu tanga, satatanayatisuk^macin- 
tanatandrita, sak^at pinekabahudanda 4ri maharaja an 
satata umalocita ri karak^aning sayawadvipamandala. 
tan kawuntat sang dharmmadhikarananyayanyayawyaw- 
aharawiscedaka, sang pamget i tirwan, d<>' 
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b. ng acaryya ragawijaya, mapanji sahasa, nyayawya* 
karaoaparisamapta, sang pamget i kai^t^amuhi, i^ang 
acaryya wiswanatha, mapanji paragata, sangkyasastra* 
parisamapta, sang pamget i manghuri, ^ang acaryya 
( ) hanatha. nyayawyakaranaparisamapta, sang 

pamget i pamwatan, i^ang acaryya dharmmaraja, 
nyayasastraparisamapta. sang pamget i jambi, ij^ng 
acaryya Siwanalha. nyayawyakaranaparisamapta, 
dharmmadhyakga ring kasaiwan, sang pamget i ranu 
kabayan, dang acaryya smaranatha, nyayawyakarana- 
parisamapta, dbarmmadhyak?a ring kasogatan, pungkw 
i padelegan. d^ng acaryya kanakamunij boddhatarkka- 
wyakaraiiaparisamapta, i pingsor ny ajna sri maharaja, 
kumonaken irikang wanweng tuha naru, muang i 
kusambyan. padamlakna sang hyang ajna ha- 
3 a, ji prasasti tinanda minadwayalancana. thani watek 
atagan janatosan, ( ) cihna nikang tuhanaru muang 

kusambyan, an sinuk sima swatantradegringgit, samban- 
dha. gati dyah makaiadhwaja, manghyang waranugraha 
sri maharaja, ri dadyanikang tuhanaru muang kusam- 
byan susuken sima swatantradeg ringgit, makaphala 
kaswatantrani sawka dyah makaradhwaja, muang menta- 
saknang kulawargga ring tuhanaru muang kusambyan, 
maryyakaparatantra, kadi tingkahnya ring puhun ma- 
lama, kewala sima swatantradeg ringgit, mangkana rasa 
ni panghyang dyah makaradhwaja i paduka sri 
maharaja, phalaphala ning drdebhakti ri sri maharaja 
abhimata dyah makaradhwaja, muang ri wruhanikang 
sakalaloka ri kadharmmaparayan dyah makaradhwaja. 
muang ri tan alangalang pamrih dyah makaradhwaja, 
makadada- 

b. ha swajiwita kuminkin sthiratara ni palinggih sri 
maharaja siniwining sayawadwipamaijdala- umisi- 
lak^ana ning suputra. ikang dfdabhakti satata umalocita 
ri tanpanasarasangkeng maryyadayukti. kewala tumirwa 
kapararthan sri maharaja, sumaphalakna sih sri maha- 
raja satalamaramarah ring heyopadeya, ika gati dyah 
makaradhwaja mangkana. matangnyan turun waranu- 
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graha sri maharaja api tuwin enak wruh ari maharaja 
an tuhutuhu kuladipakaanggeh dyah makaradhwaja 
putra de sri maharaja matangnyan inayubhagya rasa 
panghyang dyah makaradhwaja de sri maharaja, maka- 
phala wruhanikang sakalajana ri kadharmme^tan sri 
maharaja, ikang tan wnang tan masih ring uwus 
mulahaken dharmmaning sewa- 

4 a. kottama, muang tan pgat ning kaparahitan inulaha* 

ken sri maharaja, an tuhutuhu wi^nwawatara inadhi* 
9thana sang paramasujana pinratis^, irikang rajya i 
majhapahit kangken prasada makapranala rake tuhan 
mapatih dyah puruseswara makapunpun anak ang 
sayawadwipamai?d^le, makangsa ikang nu^a madhura 
tanjungpuradi. yatamijilaken ayabyayaning sakalajanan- 
satata bhakti mangarccana ri paduka sri mahuaja, 
muang po dapawwat nikang nu;aparanG$a kangken 
pangragaskar gatinyantan kalugan praptangken prati- 
war^a, matangyan enak ta pangarccana nikang sewa* 
kottama mulahaken kaparahitan muang rumaksa tguhan 
ing swadharmma kangken kriya japa samadhi ning 
manghyang turun i waranugraha sri maharaja, an prasi- 
b. ddha wi^nupratiwimba makawyakti, wnang sri 
maharaja wigrahanugraha ring sakalajana, dyah makara- 
dhwaja pwa yogya turunana waranugraha, matangyan 
dinadyaken ta sang hyang ajna haji prasasti tinanda 
minadwayalancana. kmitana ni samasanak ing tuhanaru 
muang kusambyan sinusuk simadeg ringgit tan 
kaparabyapara kadi tingkahnya ring puhun malama, 
anghing samasanak ing tuhanaru muang samasanak 
ing kusambyan atah pramiiija ri salebak wukirnya, 
tkeng gaga rei;teknya, kuneng parimana ni Imah nikang 
tuhanaru, muang kusambya (n), ring purwwa, asidaktan 
muang ika pamulung, mangidul mentas ing Iwah, 
dudug ing agneya, anuju tugu kulumpang, sapakliran 
muang pamulung, muang kawaledan, muang ikang 
wadu tngah, mangulwan mluk a- 

5 a. ngidul angulwan, tkeng dak^ina, sapakliran muang 

wanu tngah, muwah angulwan mluk, angidul angulwan 
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muwah angulwan amner tke pinggir ing Iwah. sapakliran 
muang wanua tngah mangtdul atut pinggir ing Iwah, 
mangulwan atut pinggir ing Iwah, dudug ing nairiti, 
•apakliran muang wanua tngah, muang pa<^a^a, mentaa 
angalor. sapakliran muang pa^atja, mangalor muwah 
tkeng pascima, sapakliran muang pa<^a^a) mangetan 
mluk angalor aniku lalawa, mangalor amnor dudug ing 
bayabya sapakliran muang bana, muang pangeran, 
mangetan anutug ing uttara, sapakliran muang pangeran. 
muwah mangetan dudug ing aisanya, sapakliran muang 
pangeran muang pamulung, miuk angidul angulwan 
matra, muwah angidul amner tkeng purwwa, sapakliran 
muang pamulung samangkana 
b. hingan i Imah nikang tuhanaru. muang ing kusambyan. 
hana ta sawah phalasrama pangrcnanikang samasanak 
ing tuhanaru i dyah makaradhwaja, sawah tempah, 
I. blah, muwah ikang samasanak ing kusambyan asung 
pangrena i dyah makaradhwaja sawah tempah, 1 , ika 
ta katemwa kalilirakna tke dlaha ning dlaha kabhuktya 
deni sasantana pratisantana dyah makaradhwaja, tan 
kawungkiiwungkila de samasanak ing tuhanaru, muang 
samasanak ing kusambyan* apan uwus parpnah phala- 
srama dyah makaradhwaja. mangkana krama nikang 
sima i tuhanaru, muang kusambyan, kuneng tingkah 
nika kalih, kewala sima swatantradeg ringgit tan 
kolahulaha de sang prabhu mantry anagata, tke dlaha 
ning dlaha, muang tan kaparabyapara de 
6 0 . ning nayaka pratyaya, tan kneng turuturun sagem 
sarakut, bwat hajyan ageng a^mit lakwalakwan adoh 
aparc, muang tan katamana deni winawa sang mana 
katripi, Iwi (r)nya, pangkur, tirip, muang pinghe 
wahuta rama, lawan sakweh ning mangilala drwyahaji, 
wuluwulu parawulu ageng a<^mit. makading miira 
paramisra, panghurang, kring, padem, manimpiki, 
paranakan, limus galuh, mangrinci, manghuri, parang, 
sungka, dhura, pangaruhan, sungging, pangunengan, 
taji, watutajem, sukun luwarak, rakasang, ramapang. 
piningle, katangaran, tapahaji, airhaji, malandang. 
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lea, lablab, kukap. pakuwangi, kutat, tangkil, trepan, 
watu waiang, salyut, mapiga, pamanikan, sikpan, 
rumban, wilang wanwa, wi* 

b. jikawah. panggare, tlngkis. mawi, manambangi, 
tanghiran, tuhadagang, tuhanambi, tuba juiji, juru 
gosali. mangrumbe, manggunje, juru hunjeman, juru 
jalir, pabiair, pawuruk, pangjungkung. pawungkunung, 
pakalangkang, pakilingking, linggang, srepan, kareren- 
gan. puiung pa<^i, pawlangwtang, pakuda, pahaliman, 
urutan, (^ampulan, tpung kawung, sungsung, pangurang. 
wU tambe, wH hapu, wli panjut. wli wadung, misrahino. 
misranginangin. pabresi, pakatimang, palamak, sinagiha, 
sahulun haji watek i jro, ityewamadi kabeh, tantama- 
lah irikang sima i tuhanaru muang ing kusambyan 
mangkana tekang suka duhka, kadyangganing mayang 
tanpawwah walu ru (ma)mbat ing natar, wipali wangke 
kabunan. rah kasawur ing 

7 a. natar. wakcapala, hastacapala, duhilaien. 
hidukasirat, amijilaken wuryyaning kikir, amuk. 
amungpang. ludan, tutan, angsapratyangsa. dani^a 
kudan^a. map^ihaladi. kewala aamasanak atah 
pramai^a ika kabeh tkeng miSranembul. amahang, 
angtaka. anggumarang, anarub, anulang^ wungku^u. 
anangwring, angubar, angapus, amdel, anggula, 
angdyun. amubut, agawe suri, agawe kisi, wusuwusu, 
payung wlu. mopih, anipah. rungki, anganamanam, 
anjaring. ancpia. anawang, amisanejung manuk. 
anangkeb, akalakala, angrajut. yawat umunggwirikang 
tuhanaru. muang kusambyan. kewala aamasanak atah 
pramaneriya, muang sac^rwya hajinya muwah madr- 
b. wya ta samasanak padagang. Iwirnya. atitih saprai>a. 
abha^ai^a, sa^asar. angawari. sat^asar. angujal. satuhan, 
adagang bakulan, sa isi ning gaga, sa isining sawah, sa 
isining rawa, sa isi ning sagara. sa isi ning rwang. alih 
prana hinganya, angulang kbo, 20, kbonya, angulang 
sapi, 40. sapianya, angulang w^us. 80, wi^usanya, 
angulang celeng. sawurugan celenganya, angulung itik, 
sawantayan, agulungan, sarangkang, angarah, rwang 
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lumpang, pantje wsi, pan^e dangi pan<^e mas, pancje 
gangsa, pan^e dadap, amaranggi, kapwa rwang gusali, 
alukis rwang pajaran, undahagi. aatuhan, acadar, rwang 
pacadaran. atwih rwang widay. amalanten, rwang pama* 
Iwan, ika 

6 a- ta hingan i sambyawara nikang tuhanaru muang 
kuaambyan, kinalihanya. kuneng yan Iwih sangkeng 
pahingan iriya, kaknana, ya de sang mangilaia d^wya 
haji sapaniskaranya, tuhanikang kinawnangaken sama- 
sanak ing tuhanaru muang kuaambyan. rikawehaning 
rare sutakildi, curing kinangsyan, amaguta pajeng tiga 
warnna, agilanggilang ampyal gading, askar katang- 
katang, makawaca, gelung gret, asendi wulung, 
tinuntun ing alangalang apangharep gei>diug, anukana 
kawo, kukuwaka, luweluwer, wrttiwali, kala, angkusa, 
anandang, salwirning ratna makadi manik ageng, 
apawarana bananten, amatjah kukulan, anuntun celeng, 
atken, walira, sucyan, ungangan, tulis wteng< andelan 
susu, dinulang ing madhu parkka, sand, pasilih tamping, 
pasilih galuh, pa — 

b. silih kambungan, pasilibening kdi, pras watang, 
pras bunder, pras cira, pras brisadi, pras siddhayuga, 
pras tuwuhtuwuhan, aglang mas ring tangan ing suku, 
anandang tinulis ing emas, palungan pinikul inulesan 
bananten, anunggi rare yanggending ge^d'^S, apanganjur 
tewek, wnang angudasapyakluhanapahangan, anuntuna 
talyasabuk, cawet, wnang amuktyakna raiamangsa, prang 
gdang yan polih, maling wnang usiren ing kawula, ming 
(g) at. ndatan ulih nyanginggataken, wnang usiren ing 
maling tjs, tahiren yanpahutang, wnang anjamaha rare 
kawula, mangkana kinawnangaken samasanak ing 
tuhaiiaru muang kuaambyan, ri tiasnyan paripurnna 
pageh anugraha sri maharaja, manghaturaken ta 
samasanak i tuhauaru muang samasanak ing ku — 

9 a. sambyan, pamu^pa i sri maharaja, sayathasakti, 
muwah paratanda ring pakirakiran makabehan, inasean 
pasek pagih yathasambhawa kading lagi sowang sowang, 
muwah parasamya sapinakawadana nikang than! 
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aakapare, inasean pasek pageh saparikramarmg lagi, ri 
tias ning adrun paaek pageh tiningkah ta saji ning awaju, 
raweh, wadihati, akudur, sahapirak, ma, !, wdihan 
aahle sowang mangdiri tekang wadihati ring aabha- 
maddhya i sor ning turumhukan. tIas mottaraaangga, 
mamukhawandhana, makalambi sangke harep. mandelan 
pada. sahawidhiwidhana ning anusuk sima ring lagi 
hinarepakning anawaju hanak than!, lumkas tekang 
akudur manetek gulu ning ayam, amantingaken 
hantiga. humarep ing krodhadesa, mamangmang 
manapathe, sumawakcang 

h. minangmang ring lagi, lingnya, om indah ta kita 
kamu hyang haricandana agasti mahar^i, purwwadak^ina 
pascimottara urddham adhah maddhya, rawi, sasi prthiwy 
apas tejo baywakasa, dharmmahoratra. sandhyatraya, 
yak^a rak^asa pisaca pretasura gandharwwa kinnara 
rnahoraga, yama baruna kuwera basawaputra dewata, 
pancakusika nandiswara mahakala ^adwinayaka nagaraja 
durggadewi caturasrama. ananta hyang kalamrtyu, 
sakweh ta bhutagana, kita prasiddha rumak?a ng 
yawadwipamapdala, kita sakala sak^i turnon adoh apare, 
ring rahineng kulm, kita umaauk ing sarwwabhuta.drengo 
teking sapatha samaya pamangmang mami ri kita kamu 
hyang kabeh. yawat ikang wwang ageng admit 
sawakanya, yadyan caturwarnna, brahmapa k^atriya, wai* 
10. a> sya, sudra, athaca, caturasrami, brahmacari g;hastha 
vanaprastha, bhik^uka, mwang pinghay awajuhakurug 
anakthani, makadi sang prabhu mantry anagata, yawat 
umulahulab ri kaswatantranikang sima i tuhanaru, muang 
kusambyan, muang ngaruddha mungkilmungkila, mari 
k;iri;nakna> mne hlem tka ning dlaha ning dlaha, 
nguninguni yanpangdahuta sang hyang upata simai 
angalihakna ri tan yogya unggwananya, salwiraning 
manglilangakna kaswatantranikang sima i tuhanaru, 
muang kusambyan jah tasmat bwat karmmaknanya» 
patyananla ya kamu hyang, dayantat patyani ya, yan 
aparaparan. humaliwat ata ya ring tgal sahuten ing ula 
mandi, ring alas manglangkahana mingmang, dmaken 
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dentng wyaghra, ring wwai eanghapen ing wuhaya, ring 
sagara, sanghapcn dening mtnarodra, prangprang, 
timinggala ma — 

b. hagila, ula lampe, yan turun Icapagute luncip ing 
paras, kagulungeng jurang parangan, kasemsema 
rekrempwa yan humaliwat ri s^eng ing hudan, sambcrcn 
dening glap, yan anher ing umah katibanana bairagni, 
tanpanoliha ring wuntat. tarung ring pangadegan. 
tampyal ring kiwa, uwah i ri tngenan, remek (k) 
apalanya, bubak ^a<^anya, blah wtengnya, wetwaken 
dalemanya, cucup uteknya, inum rahnya, mangan 
dagingnya, pepedaken wkas i pranantika, wawa ring 
maharorawa, weha mukCya sangsara, phalanya n 
angulahaku anyayaprawrtti, kawulatan de sang hyang 
trayodasa sak^i | astu. o (ng). siddhir astu ||o|| 

Translation. 

1 a. noil Hai! ! The holy Saka year past, 1245, the 
month of MSrgasir^a, the fifteenth day of the bright half 
of the month, Tungfai,*’ Umanis,^* Tuesday, Krulwut,'^ 
the position of the planet is in the East, the star is 
Ardra, the deity is Rudra, the region is of Varuna, 
the yoga is Brahma, the muhurtta is Vijaya, the 
presiding deity of the orb is Yama, the Karana is 
Wawa, the Zodiac sign is that of Mithuna. At this 
time the orders of H. M- the auspicious great king, 
king of kings, who is god (-like) and exterminator of 
heroes (u7ird{at;id<2gopa/a) who eliminates coming danger 
by stretching (hands) towards the dagger (7),“ whose 
lotus-feet have been encaged in immense Kofis of 
diadems of homage-paying princes and kings, who 

13 Mal.-Polyneaioa day of the aix-day week. 

14 Msl, -Polynesian day of the live-day week, 

15 This U expreuive of a Mai. Polynesian time-reckoning. 

16 The text has abhanggarShulta-Tusa, of which the component 
rShotia ie not known to me. If this ia regarded as a copyist's mistake 
for rahal(<)a, the above translation may be accepted. 
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separates the head of the kings of enemies expert 
in unabating contests, who is dreadful, whose enemies 
have been conquered, who is the protector of waters, 
the circle of cities and the ocean‘^, who is (like) the 
Moon that opens the heart-lotuses of the assemblage 
of all good men, who. in destroying all enemies, is 
just like the Sun that dispels ^the darkness of the 
night, who is exalted by the Vipras and the fCsatr/yas, 
who is the auspicious one with the coronation-name 
of Sundaraparidyadevadhisvara,*' 

fc. exalted like a god in prowess," — were received by 
the three Hon. Ministers (uiz.), raJjryan mantri hino (who 
is) dyah Sri Rangganatha. dreadful to the enemies, 
rakryan mantri airikon (who is) dyah Sri Rangganatha, 
dreadful to the enemies, rakryan mantri airikan (who is) 
dyah Kamesvara, of unblemished character, rakryan 
mantri halu (who is) dyah Visvanatha, undaunted like the 
younger brother of Bhima, having at their head rake 
tuhan mapatih of Daha (named) dyah Purufesvara, who 
is a source of fright to enemies in warfare through his 
prowess of arms, who is just an agent to strengthen 
and to redouble the firmness of the seat of the suspi- 
cious great King which is graced by a gate set with 
gold and jewels and by a wishing-tree,’^ along with rake 
tuhan mapatih of Majapahit (named) dyah Halayudha 
having innumerable qualities and irreproachable signs, — 
and communicated'* to paralar^4o ra^yan of different 


17 The Pasdya-kingt, on the other hand, boaeted that they went 
forth to conquer the seas. The idea is clearly the same, viz., supremacy 
ever the ocean, 

18 Lie. ‘Overlord of SundarapSndyadeva.' . 

19 The above translation may be accepted if the text-portion does 
not denote another title of the king. 

20 Another interpretation is possible, viz., " great King who 

reigned from the gate (of the throne) set with gold and jewels like 
a wishing-lree," etc, 

21 The construction is. "The orders of were received by 

and communicated to " etc. 
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departments (uiz.,) rakryon dmun; (who is) pu Samaya 
delighting in the field of war, rakryan ^anuruhan 
(who is) pu Anekakan. the destroyer of enemy-hosts 
in the battle-field, rakrya- 

2 a. n ran^^a (who is) pu Jalu. of unsurpassing valour 
in warfare, rak^yan mapatih of Kapulungan (who is) 
pu Pedes, an irresistible hero, rakryan mapatih of 
Matahun (named) pu Tanu who offers succour to 
those afflicted in war. and the manfri Krdd/ia*’ expert 
in understanding demeanour {inggitajna), sang aryya 

patipati (who is) pu Kapat, extremely proficient in 

sang aryya wangiapraija (who is pu Menur, to whom 
delights in warfare are the only adornments, sang aryya 
rajaparakrama surnamed Elam, irreproachable in politics 
and discipline, sang aryya Jayapati (who is) pu Pamor, 
prone to perfect truth, sang aryya Sundaradhi-rajadasa 
(who is) pu Kapasa, foremost in different kinds of 
qualities for staunch attachment’^, along with sang 
aryya Rajadhikdra (who is) pu Tanga, always alert 
through the speculation of extremely complicated 
politics, certainly a punishing arm to the auspicious 
great King who always talks of the protection of the 
whole circle of Yavadvipa, and not leaving behind 
(in consideration) the Hon. Dharmmddhi}iarai;ia (lit. 
judge) who is the distinguisher between righteous and 
evil processes, sang pamgot i tirioarx^* (who is) Da- 
b. ng acaryya Ragavijaya mapanji Sahasa who has 
finished the (lore of) logic and grammar, sang parngat 
I (who is) acaryya Visvanatha mapanji 


22 'I he olher interprelnlion may be "ihe manlri (i.o., miniaterj 

who is old ond expert in " etc. The difficulty is whellier we 

cnn accept Vrddho as a proper name. It is doubtful if a minister 
can be denoted without a name or a surname, Cl, Nagaral^r., 10:1 :2. 

23 The text as It stands yields no sense, 1 suggest the emenda- 
tion into 5a(l(a)/agramanuragaguna, 

24 For an explanation of tliis end some of the following terms, 
see BKJ.. 90. pp. 239 ff. 
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Paragata who has finished the (lore of) Saipkhya 
philosophy, sang pamget i manghuri (who is) 4ong 
QcSryya ( ) hanatha who has finished the (lore of) logic 
and grammar, sang pamget i pamwatan (who is) <^ang 
acdryya Dharmmaraja who has completed the lore of 
logic, sang pamget t jambi (who is) ifang Scaryya 
Sivanatha who has finished the (lore of) logic and 
grammar, the dharmmadht/a^fa (i. e., religious superin- 
tendent) of the 3aiva institutions, (uiz.,) sang pamget 
i rapu koba yan (who is) 4ong acdryya Samaranatha who 
has finished the (lore of) logic and grammar, the 
dhaTmmddhyak.90 of the Buddhist institutions, (u(z.,) my 
lord of Padelegan (who is) dong acdryya Kanakamuni 
who has finished the Buddhist sciences of logic and 
grammar. And accordingly the orders of the auspicious 
great king were sent to the villages at Tuhanaru and at 
Kusambyan to bring into execution the sacred royal 
3 a. command of the prasaati that has received the seal of 
a pair of fishes- (These) places belonged to and were 
sorted under janatosan (who was) furnished with the 
seals of Tuhanaru and Kusambyan that have been 
marked off into free regions with an image thereon. 
The reason thereof was the conduct of dyah Makara- 
dhvaja who begged the excellent favour of the 
auspicious great king for having the (villages of) 
Tuhanaru and Kusambyan marked off into free 
regions with an image thereon. This may have the 
consequence of freedom for dyah Makaradhvaja and his 
children and the freedom of the groups of families in 
Tuhanaru and Kusambyan which cease thereby to be 
dependent on others. Even so were their regulations 
in earlier times that only the s<ma(i. e., lands) should 
be free with an image thereon. Such were the 
contents of the requests of dyah Makaradhvaja to 
H. M. the auspicious Great King. Rewards for staunch 
devotion to the auspicious Great King were desired by” 


25 Lit. 'are llic desites of’, 
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dyah Makaradhvaja. And ali persona testified to the 
virtuousness of dyah Makaradhvaja, because, without 
vacillation dyah Makaradhvaja did his best in 
b. risk!?] of his life to strive after the better stability 
of the scat of the auspicious Great King who reigned 
over the whole circle of Yavadvipa, thus fulfilling the 
traits of a good son. For this staunch devotion, he 
always tried’'' not to be led astray from (the path of) 
conduct and reason, and always imitated the example of 
philanthropic works (set) by the auspicious Great King. 
The regards for the auspicious Great King bore fruits 
in that these always prompted him"' (to avoid) what 
must be thrown out and fto do.) what must be retained. 
Such was the conduct of dyah Makaradhvaja. In 
consequence of this fact, the auspicious Great King 
bestowed the favour. Indeed, the auspicious Great 
King himself was cognisant of the sincerity of dyah 
Makaradhvaja and his son's devotion that added lustre 
to their family by their services to the auspicious 
Great King. In consequence of these, the substance of 
the request of dyah Makaradhvaja was approved by 
the auspicious Great King. It had this consequence 
that all men testified to the righteousness of the 
auspicious Great King. This one (t. e., Makaradhvaja) 
could not but love (him) and (accordingly), in full 
measure, he performed the duties of an excellent 
4 a. servant and (this), without dissociating himself from 
philanthropic works done by the auspicious Great King 
who has indeed been called an incarnation of Vi;nu. 
(This) extremely noble personage has been installed 


26 Lil. ‘considered'. 

27 Probably tlie king it intended here, Cl. a similar passage in 
(he Penampilian inscription ot 1191 Saks. See 0/0., LXXIX, pi. 4a 
or lets., Vol. II, pp. 59. 66. 
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in each temple^’ of ihe kingdom of Majapahit through 
the instrumentality of roJte iuhan mapatih (who is) dyah 
Purufesvara, exercising suzerainty over all people in 
the whole circle of Yavadvipa, subjugating) in the first 
place, the islands of Madura and Tanjungpura.’* These 
now presented the income and expenditure (oyabyayai*® 
of all persons who, with devotion, always paid respects 
to H. M. the auspicious Great King. Moreover, the 
work of the inhabitants'" (?) of each of these and other 
islands consisted in the gift of flower-baskets'" without 
fail(?) as each year arrived. In consequence of the 
fact that (the king) also delighted in the offerings of 
homage of the excellent servant who practised philan- 
thropic works (fCaparahitan), (the latter) maintained 
the stability of his own dharmma, such as, rituals, 
mumbling (of mantras) and concentration on prayer. 
(So there was) the bestowal of the excellent favour from 
the auspicious Great King who is known 
b. as having the expression of an image of Visnu. The 
auspicious Great King can be inimical or friendly to all 
persons. Dyah Makaradhvaja however is a fit person 
for the bestowal of the excellent favour, in consequence 
of which this was transformed into the sacred royal 
command of the prasasti that has received the seal 


28 Ptatada may be equal to prSaida, o( which the Skt. meaning 
ia 'poloi.c', the Old-J'"'' meaning ia 'temple'. If the literal meaning 
with pfatada has to be tctaiiied, the paasage should be translated at, 

■ Majapahit which is fompatable to a gift of favour’. This would 

be of great significance for the history of this period. 

29 Borneo. 

30 Both in Sanskrit as well as Old-Javanese Syahyaya means 
'income and expenditure'. Probably, by byaya of the text we have 
to understand the 'means of expenditure'. In (hat case both the words 
are almost synonymous. 

31 Po da = Pada) Po-da it not known to me, Pora which may be in- 
tended here it the equivalent of Skt. Poura, i.e.. citizens. In Old Javanese. 
Skt. ou is equal to o,, c.g., gorawa for gaurawa, etc, 

32 C/, this passage with OjO., p. 14. inscr. No. XII. a. 4; also 
0/0., p. 31, inscr. No. XXllI, 7. 
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of a pair of fishes. (This) has to he taken care of by 
the community of Tuhanaru and Kusambyan which 
have been marked off into free regions with an image 
thereon. These may not be interfered with by others. 
Such were their regulations in early times. Only the 
community at Tuhanaru and the community at Kusam- 
byan are the sole authority over all their valleys and 
mounts (extending) up to arid grounds (and) morasses. 
What now concerns is the measurement of the grounds 
of Tuhanaru and Kusambya(n). In the East, they are 
margined by Pamulung ; in the direction of the South 
they emerge out of (r. e., margined by) the river with 
elevation towards the South-east ; they go in the direc- 
tion of Tugu Kulumpang separating from Pamulung 
and Kawaledan and the centre of Wadu : in the 
direction of the West they bend in 
5 a. the South-West and come to the South : they separate 
from the middle of Wanu and, in the direction of the 
West, they touch the South-West with the Western side 
stretching up to the bank of the river ; (they) separate 
from the middle of the village'” towards the South (but) 
follow the bank of the river; towards the West (they) 
follow the bank of the river ; stretching towards the 
North-East they separate from the middle of the village 
(and) from Padada ; going by the direction of the 
North (they) separate from Padad^ > going by the direc- 
tion of the North and coming towards the West they 
separate from Padada : in the North-Eastern direction 
they come across a bend (?)'*; in the direction of the 
North they stretch out in elevation towards the North- 
West : they separate from Bana^'^' and Pangeran : going 

33 Another pouible contlruciion i«, '(hey eeparate from the 

middle of the village; towards the South they follow ' etc. 

34 The phrase oni'ku lalawa in connexion with a boundary also 
occurs in the Cedangan inter, of 782 S.E. Vide VC., Vll, pL IV, b; 
also in K.O., p. 7, inecr, No. 11, 2a, 3. 

33 A place-name or a forest? 
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by the direction of the East towards the North they 
separate from Pengeran ; further, going in the direction 
of the East (they) rise in elevation towards the North- 
East; they again separate from Pangeran and Panulung. 
bending only at the South-West; further, going by the 
direction of the South and stretching towards the 
East they separate from Pamulung. Such are the 
b. boundaries of the ground of Tuhanaru and of 
Kusambyan. There are saulah-fieids with fruits and 
cloisters standing in relation to the community of 
Tuhanaru with dyah Makaradhvaja. The soicah-fields 
are tempah I in measurement ; further, the community 
of Kusambyan standing in relation to dyah Makara- 
dhvaja have sau^ah-helds (measuring) tempah I. These 
may be trod upon and inherited up to the remotest future 
and enjoyed by the children and further progeny of 
dyah Makaradhvaja, without being opposed by the 
community of Tuhanaru and the community of 
Kusambyan. Because fruits and cloisters completely 
stand in relation to dyah Makaradhvaja. Such are 
the regulations of the free regions of Tuhanaru and 
Kusambyan. And further, the regulations of both are 
that only the free regions with an image thereon 
may never be disturbed by the future kings and 
ministers up to the remotest future and may not be 
interfered with by the 

6 a. nayc^a, pratyaya ', these may not be met and 
visited, robbed and attacked by the royal servants, 
great and small, who travel far and near, and may 
not be trodden” upon by being brought under all the 
worthy three (ministers, viz-, Pangkvr, iirip, ” and 
pinghc,’" wahuto roma ; further, all of the mangilala 

36 For the original meaning of thir word (Katomana) lee, 
KawiSalin. VFdb., II, p, 747; TBG., LXV, p, 244. f.n, 69, 

37 The copyist omits here the name of the other, Oir.. 
touiJrt, which we usually find in the other records, c/. 0/0., LXVIII, 
second face 13; 0/0., LX, first face. 19, 

36 Also spelt as Plnghal. 
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dfiOyahaji,** wuJuitfuIu/" Parawuluwulu,*^ (whether) 
great or small, having at their head miSra paramiira,*’ 
panghuTong,*^ V''n8.“ Oad®"’.** manimpjJtii** paranakan*^ 
limua galuh,*^ mangrifici,*’ manghuri parang, sung^a. 
dhura/® pangaruhan,®’ sunggtng,®’ pangunengan,®® ta;/.®* 
itfotu fa;em,®° su^un,®* (ha) /u uJora/t,®’ ra^asang,®® 

39 Collectors e( taxes. Ficle TBG., LVIII, p. 395, also dl. LIX, 
pp. 130, 159. (.n, 2. 

40 Artisans in employment of the king? 

41 Apparently a class of people, 

42 In VG., VII. p. 24, Kern translated this ftvord by 'great and 
petty usurers', Dr. Slulterheim plausibly suggests that the terms may 
signify 'Chiefs'. Fide TBG., LXV, p. 246. 

43 Kern translated this word by 'mendicant friar' in VG., VII. 
p. 47 ; Dr. Stutlerheim plausibly suggests that the term signifies lufion, 
i.e., 'older', 'village-head', etc. 

44 A certain class of monks? cf. Kern, VC., Vli, p. 35. 

45 Apparently a class of persons. Elsewhere we find podem apuy 
which literally means 'the extinguishing of fire'. For a detailed note 
on this term, see TBG., LXV. p. 247. 

46 Cabinet-worlreis? Fide, Kauii-Sofin. Wdb., IV. p, 521, 

47 Kern translates this term by 'one belonging to a mixed caste* 
in VG.. VII. p. 47. 

46 Goldsmith, 

49 The toot of the word is rincr meaning 'kind, sort', etc. Can 
the term mean 'one who describes things' that is on inspector? 

50 For a detailed note, see Berg, Afidde/jouooniche Ntstorisefie 
Tradilie, pp. 19 ff, : TBG., LXV, p. 254 tf. Here a class of smiths is 
probably intended. Farang, lungka and dfiiira are articles of smith- 
work with special reference to weapona(?]. 

51 A class of smiths see TBG., LXV., pp. 228 ff.. f.n. 31. 

52 Apparently a class of persons, 

53 Apparently a class of persons. The root uneng does net help 
us much in discovering its significance. 

54 Apparently a class of parsons. 

55 A grinder of stones. 

56 A clast of medical men who invoke the aid of the gods to 
cure diseases by making offerings to them. 

57 The Bal. gloss has furu pangojah. The term signifies ‘persons 
from the retinue of the king rendering services as director of the 
orchestra, loayang and other entertainments'. 

56 A certain class of persons, 
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ramatfang,^* pmmj/e,*® ^a(an£aran,‘' fapahoji,*® airhaji,*^ 
malandang," lea, lablab,** k^kop“ pa^uujangi,*‘ 
tangkiU^* Irepan,*" uialu itfa/any,^'’ <a/j/ul/' maijiga,’’* 
pjmani^jan,’’ it^pan,’* rumbon,’” wilartg uianioa’* u)i — 


59 Appurenlly a class of persona. 

60 According (o v.d. Tuuk, this U a variation for upiningfe, Bal. 
gloss has jawa gcri^ing (musician?). 

61 Cook. Bal. gloss has /uru joi^on. 

62 Dr. Stutterheim refers to NSgarakti (75: 2: 4:) where air hajf 
appears as a montri (maniri ber-haji) who takes care of Brahtnana hermits. 
Here both the terms probably aigrtify some kind of ;aros or heads 
connected with religious duties. Dr. Stutterheim is probably right in 
thinking that the use of the word (opo in the sense of ascetic is not very 
probable here. 

63 See ALSUti-Balm. WJb., IV, 584. The term signifies someone 
who institutes a dice-play or cock-scrapping and collects 10 p.c. 

64 A certain class of persons. 

65 Lit. arfocorpat incisa or bread-fruit tree. Its significance here 
is uncertain. 

66 Apparently a class of persons. 

67 In a similar place in K.O,, p. 16, inscr. VII, 4a, I, we have 
ll;utai^, meaning a class of officers. Kiilal is not known to me. 

68 A class of officers in the special service of the King. See 
T.B.C.. LXV, p. 252; also Kotui-BaJin. IVdb., IV, p. 73. 

69 A class of persons (officers?). 

70 This is probably a class of persons playing o certain r6lc in 
connexion with erection of sacred stones. See T.B.C., LXV, pp. 255-6. 

71 A class of musicians? 

72 Kern brings this word into relation with the Jav. Patri meaning 
'soldiers’. This is probably a secondary meaning. The toot is ma-Kigo. 
Hence it means persons joining three things, i.e,, wicker-work-makers. 

f'idc T.O.C., LXV. p, 256. 

73 Jewellers. 

74 A class of officers. The interpretation of this term by Stutter- 
heim (op. eit.) appears doubtful to me on account of the occurrence of 
pomanifeon between moriigo and si^on. 

75 Setters of jewels. 

76 'Land-teller' (Kem, V.C,, VII, p. 48); according to Stutterheim 
'division (divider?) of grounds in communal possession'. 
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b. Ui^aioah” panggare,'* iingliis,'* mawi,*° manamb<in;i," 
fanshiran,’’ tuhadagang,** fuhonambi.*^ {uha 
juTU gosali,*'* mangTumbe,’^ mangganje,"’ juru hunjemori)"' 
juru ialir*° pobisir,” pouJuru^.*' pangjangkung,*’‘ 
pauJunj^unung.** pako^angkang, pafe«7ingfein«,“ 

//n^ganf, srepan,” ^arercngan,” puiun; pa^i,** 

paiolangiolang,*'' pa^tuc/o,‘®" pabaJiman,'®' uruian,’®’ 
</ampu!an.'"" tpung ^auiung,*"'* sungsun^,'®* pangurang'®* 

77 'Pol-washeri’ (Kern, Ibid., pp, 47 g.). SluUerheim suggesls 
persons with the task of bathing women 40 days after their delivery.' 
See T.B.G.. LXV. pp. 257 ff. 

78 Apparently a class of persons. 

79 Also spelt langljes. A class of persons probably connected in 
some way with war-armour. 

60 Workers of articles with bamboo? 

81 Makers of ropes, 

82 A class of persons. 

83 Traders, 

84 Medical man or seeker of roots of medical plants? 

85 Officers having control over houses instituting dice-games. 

86 Elsewhere iuho gusali, smiths. 

67 Corresponding to Indian Caracas? 

68 According to Juynboll, festoon-makers for Kris. 

89 A class of persons. 

90 The head of prostitutes. 

91 A class of persons. 

92 A ferry-man. 

93 Apparently a class of persons. Crew of ships? 

94 A class of persons. 

95 Both mean heads of licc-granarles. 

96 A class of persons, 

97 A class of officers. 

98 Binders of ped<- 

99 Slaves engaged for falconry? 

100 Officers over horses. 

101 Officer over elephants. 

102 Apparently a class of people. 

103 An attendant of horses. 

104 Copyists of palm-leaf MSS. Vide also TBG., LXV, p. 260. 

105 Messenger. 

106' The name of this officer has been repeated twice. See note on 
penghareng in 6 a. 
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wU iambo,'*’ wU hapu,‘°* wli panjut, loli Wadung,"" 
miirahino,"' misranginangin,"^ patres/,“* po/taitmanj,*'* 
paJamo^,"^ sinogi/ia.”* aahu/un royal slaves of 
the inner apartmentSi etc., all (such persons! may not 
tread upon the free regions of Tuhanaru and 
Kusambyan. Even so,'" the good and bad things 
(occurring in these free regions), such as. the pfnang 
•blossom that bears no fruit, a pumpkin that creeps 
along the ground, death, corpse bedewed,"* blood 
spilt on the 

7 a. ground,"* rashness in speech,""’ rashness with hands,"® 
sprinkled spittle that one must swallow, uncovering of 
magically forged weapons,"' amo^making, molestation 

107 Dealers in ropes. 

108 Dealers in lime. 

109 Dealers in lights, luminaries, etc, 

110 Dealers in hatchets. 

111 Ad officer who brings (?) orders (of the King?). See TBG.. 

LXV. p, 258, 

112 It signifies buffoon, c/. also Ibid., p. 258; BKI., 1924, p. 284. 

1 13 According to Kern =(KG., VII, p. 49). cushion -carriers of the King. 

114 Dealers of ^atimong-ltees? 

115 Tallow-chandler- 

1 16 A class of officers. 

117 According to Kern VII, p. 49), 'slaves of landlords, slaves 

maintained out of luxury'. Stutterheim suggests ‘slaves coming to the 
king's possession out of misdeeds.' See TBG., LXV, p. 266. 

il6 This is a stereotyped passage and already occurs in the Geffangen 
inset, of 782 S.E,. plate VI. b, V'idc Kern, f'G.. Vil, p, 36. We are so 
fat removed from Old-Javoncse times and language that we do not pro- 
perly understand the significance of the passage. In recent years. 
Dr. Stutterheim has thrown some light on It. 

119 Vide Jonker. Hen Oud/auoensch uielhock. 1885, art. 66 and 67. 
The 'blood spilt' was gathered by mischievieus persons and this formed 
a kind of poison; the ground thereunder was regarded as antidote to it. 
So 'blood spilt' was dreaded by the Javanese people. See Ba6ad Tanafi 
/ou>f, pp. 264-266, ed. Meinsma. TBG., LXV. p. 271, fn. 74. 

120 VSkparatya and Danijaparufi/a of Skt. jurists, 

121 This was supposed to let loose the magical might of metals with 
which the weapon was constructed. C/. BKI., 1915, p. 246; TBG. LXV. 
p. 272. 
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of women,'” all iorts of punishments, abuse a, 

— with all of them only the community (of Tuhanaru 
and Kusambyan) are solely concerned. (So also) with 

(the trades in) black paints (?), lights, lac, 

the making of roofs, thickening (>) of 

morinda ciiri/o/ta,'” purple-red paints, red paints (?), 
tapes, blue dying-stuff, sugar, pots, turner's work, 
combs, shuttle (?) for the spinning wheel, spinning 
cotton, linen umbrella of different colours, leaf-sheath, 
si'ri/i-plums,’” sheath (?), wicker-works, net. Bah seized 
with a kind of net, sack, birds that have been seized, 
beast-trapping, fancy buttons, — as long as these are 
found in (the villages of) Tuhanaru and Kusambyan, 
they are always subject to the authority of the 
community. Further, the taxes due to the King (from 
these places) are also the possessions of the community 
that can 

b. transact business in such things as beasts; (they) 

can sell cotton-cloths, art metal-works 

jewels (?). Each "master" can transact business with 
baskets having the products of arid grounds, having the 
products of irrigated fields (sau^ohs), having the products 
of marshy lands, having the products of seas, having the 

122 Kern Iranslsted ihis word by 'insolence' in his edition of the 
Ge4ongan inscription. Dr. StutterheiiD much more plausibly suggests 
the above meoniDg. 

123 The known meanings of these words do Dot appear to be applicable 
here. 

124 This word is not known to me. The root appears to be garcng : 
ang )-um.t-garang. Kareng is a kind of flower. 

125 In a corresponding place of the Wanagiri inscription {IliC-. 
LXXIV. pp. 28fl. 294 and f.n. 3 on p. 294), we liavc momuW wungfcudu, 
i.e., the -thickening of tyung^udu. In the Singasari plate {IHC., LXV. 
pp. 236, 276) we have manulang utungf^udu apparently in the above sense. 
Tire word urungl^ndu denotes a kind of plant with the root of which one 
paints cotton- 

126 The teal has onipohsa-fsipali (=5epali7). 

127 The known meanings of the word are not applicable here. Tho 
word has been repealed twice in the tame breath. 


9 
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products of Four (fi7. two and two) beasts. These are the 
fixed limits. If buffaloes are driven (? into the market- 
place of the free regions then) 20 buffaloes (are free 
from taxes); if cows are driven (?). 40 cows; if goats are 
driven (>), 60 goats; if boars are driven (>), all boars may 
be chased away ; if geese are driven (?), full one cage 
(is free) ; in transport-service, by rolling up and 
packing up (things), two iumpangs (are free). The 
iron-smith, potter, goldsmith, brass-smith, manufacturer 
of shields, amaranggi,'^‘ also the two gusah's, o/u^i's, 
the two pajarans, carpenter, each “master” may carry 
with one yoke (i. e., cross-beam) two shoulder-loads,*'” 

also *“ (may carry with one yoke) two (shoulder- 

loads), the washer (may carry with one yoke) 

8 0 . two — *’*. These then are the regulations about the 
business of Tuhanaru and Kusambyan, of them both. 
And if there is anything more outside these stipulations, 
this may be touched (i. e., taxed) by the Hon. Collectors 
of royal taxes (and) others. Others are certainly under 
the authority of the Community of Tuhanaru and 
Kusambyan for enjoyment with lads (and) children- 
They can use foot-bells and play with Kangsi (musical 
instruments). They can open three-coloured umbrella, 
use the uncared-for ampz/af-bamboos, small yellow 
cocoanuts, flowers, grass, breast-plate Ooftsman?). They 
can knot up hair-wreaths, make the feet blue-black — 
for maintenance, desire for game/an (-music), enjoy—,'” 
crabs, plants — salve, herbs, plantains ; they 

128 Apparently a doss of persona. 

129 Tlie text has aeadar pacaJaran which also occurs in the 

copper-plates from Singasari {TBG., LXV. p, 267). In the foot-note to 
these words on p. 275, Dr. Slutterheim says that eodor may be due to 
confusion for dadar. In that case we have to assume that these 
words were not only misunderstood by the copyist of the Singasari 
copper-plate but also by the writer of the OJO., No. XXX, 20, and also 
the copyist of the record under review, who lived in different centuries. 

150 Apparently a class of persons, 

131 The word is not known to me. 

132 The known meanings of this word do not yield any tense here. 
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can use eIephant*hook' (ankusa). dress themselves 
in all kinds of precious metals (ratna) having jewels 
(monilt) of great size in the first instance, fine stuffs of 
clothes (hananten) to cover themselves up, wooden 

bells purificatory things—,'*’ extend (?) 

writing sheets, enjoy milk, place their mouths on the 
plate of honey (madhuparfja), live here, use on each 
side precious stones of different colours, adorn 
fe. one another with flowers (?).'** Each other may (see) 
to the purity of the eunuch ( ?),'** (offerings like) pros 
lOatang, pros bunder, pros cira, pros briaadi, pras 
siddhoi/uga, pros fuu7ufifuu)uhan. They can (also) 
use golden bracelets on hands and on feet, the sides 
(being) carved out in gold ; clothes may be twisted 
into thin folds, borne, and put on. They can admit 
(other) lads who can play music; they can carry (?) 
dagger ; they can ride on horses, ox, use nose-ring, 
take part in social gatherings, put on(?) thread-girdle, 
loin-cloth : they can enjoy rich dishes (rajamaAsa), fight 
with the help of clubs'** (?) when they can catch hold 
of thieves ; they can chase run-away slaves but cannot 
kill (the slaves) who have run away ; they can chase 
thieves who have stolen shortly before and who may 
be made to pay back according to their guilt ; they can 
shave the lads and slaves. Such as these can be done 
by the community of Tuhanaru and Kusambyan, after 
the favour of the auspicious Great King was brought 
to a fruition and permanently fixed. After that the 
community of Tuhanaru and the community of Kusam- 
byaYi paid homage to 

9 a. and eulogised the auspicious Great King, according 
to their ability. Further, the parafar}e^as of different 
affairs received fixed sums, as far as possible, each 
according to the usual custom. Again, the parosdmt/as 


133 Kambungan^Kombangan } 

134 [t is nol clear if ihig meaning should be accepted here. 

135 6'dong = gadtng> 
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(/. e.t the subjects) as were made head’o(ficers of the 
neighbouring places received fixed sums according to 
the nature of the usual custom. After the completion 
of (these) gifts (?) fixed sums were also placed for offer- 
ings to au>a/u. raWeh, wadihaii and the o^udur, and 
each (received) silver 1 ma and pieces of cloth. (Then) 
stood up the wadihati in the midst of the assembly 
and under the turumbukan.'’* Thereupon the Rev. 
Uttarasangga*'’ binding the mouth and covering the 
front-part with a jacket confirmed the region. according 
to the usual custom of marking off free regions in earlier 
times, (thus) striven after by the onouiojus and the 
natives. The o^udur came forward and separated the 
neck of the cock, smashed the egg.*” came to the front 
in anger, cursed, swore and spoke out loudly ( ?) 

b. oaths according to custom. His words were : Om 1 Be 
gracious, you all gods. Haricandana, the great seer Agas- 
tya. East, South, West, North. Zenith, Nether, Middle, Sun. 
Moon, Earth, Water, spirit, wind, ether, laws, day and 
night, the three''*'’ twilights, yaJifaa, rak^osas, pisacas, 
pretaa, demons, gandharoas, kinnaras, the Great Serpent, 
Yama, Varuiia, Kuvera, the son of Vasava, the deities, 
the five Kuiilias, Nandisvara, Mahakala, Ganesa, the 
king of serpents, the goddess Durga, the four aSramaa, 
Ananta, the deities of Time and Death, also all beings 
(bhutogono). you who are known to protect the circle 
of the island of Java, you all witnesses who see far 
and near, by day and by night, you who are incarnate 

136 Tent? 

137 Cl. OJO.. No. XII, n 7; 0/0., No. XLVllI, second Imo. 20. 
Prom theiie. atlaroaangee appears lo be a title. C/. this passage with 
0/0.. XLVllI, second face. 20-21. 

138 Or, 'stood upon the feet'. 

139 The reason why the cock was killed and the egg was smashed is 
explicitly slated in KO., 1. I have translated iJ^is record for the forth- 
coming Dacca Uniucriily Sludiet. Vol, I. 

140 It should he two twilights, c/. 0/0., XLIII, second face, 27; 
0/0., XLVllI. second face, 24. etc. 
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in all beings, hear'** this swear, curse and oaths of mine 
to you, O all gods, as long as the man, great or small, 
of evil disposition {)). whether of the four uarj^as, (viz-,) 
Brahmana, Kfatriya, Vai- 

10 a. 4ya, Sudra, or (iiL and also)'** of the four asramas, 
(uiz.,) Brahmacari, Grhastha, Vanaprastha, Bhik^uka. 
and pinghay, aWaiuh, akurug, anak, thani, having at 
their head the future kings and ministers, as long as 
he violates the independence of the free regions of 
Tuhanaru and Kusambyan, and hinders and re- 
peatedly opposes (the effects of this edict), he may go 
to ruin, from now on to the remotest future. Above 
all, if the sang hyang upaJa sima (i.e., the sacred 
stone) is pulled off (by any one) and removed with- 
out its proper place to sit upon, — all of them (thus) 
making little of the independence of the free regions 
of Tuhanaru and Kusambyan, as the result of their 
deeds, may be killed by you, O gods, they may be 
killed by you I When such person goes away (or) 
passes alone in the field (tgal), he may be bitten by 
poisonous snakes ; in the forest he may step over 
(f.e., be entangled in) tree-roots, be attacked by tigers; 
in the water (he may be) bitten by the crocodile ; 
in the sea (he may be) destroyed by ferocious fishes, 
(uiz.,) prangprang, timinggala (°gila), mahd- 
h. gila, aquatic (?) snakes; when he descends he may 
be pinched by the sharp points of stones, rolled into 
the mountain chasm, confused by sleet (?); when he 
goes during the time of rain (he may be) struck by 
lightning ; when he remains in the dwelling-place he 
may be scorched'** by vajragni (f. e., the fire of oajra), 
without (finding time to) turn backwards; he may be 


HI The spelling drngo is rather uncommon. Usually it is rengS, 
occasionally deng6. 

H2 The text has ol/toca, a better reading would be olhoua, 

143 Lit. 'met by. overthrown by'. The root is (Vba meaning 'fall'. 
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pushed on the frontside, killed on the leftside, again 
on the rightside. his forehead may be smashed, 
his chest may be smashed, his belly may be ripped 
open, his entrails may be drawn out, his brains may be 
sipped up, his blood may be drunk up, his flesh may 
be eaten up. he may be kicked at length to die, he may 
be thrown into the Maharourauo-hell and further suffer 
sorrows. (This is) the result of showing (?) evil 
propensities which were seen by the thirteen witnesses I 
Let that be so I Om I let that be accomplished ||OI| 


144 Thirteen deiilea are intended here, 
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On two recent reconstructions of a Sanskrit Hymn 
transliterated with Chinese characters : By Baron A. von 
Stael-Holstein, Peiping. 

Buddhist Sanskrit texts were not only translated into 
different languages in different lands outside India, such as 
Tibet and China, but some of them were also transliterated 
in their own characters. The transliterated works mostly 
contain sacred formulas called mantras in Sanskrit, snags in 
Tibetan and chau in Cbirtese. The Tibetan and Chinese 
people believed just like the Indians, from whom they learnt 
Buddhism, that the sacred formulas were to be recited in 
their original forms, otherwise they would be useless. This 
is why the formulas were transliterated- So in China the 
Emperor Ch'ien Lung declared that while the canonical 
texts might be translated, the formulas had to be translite- 
rated, Now the work of transliteration presented no difficulty 
to the Tibetans, for they possess a phonetic script, which was 
adopted from the Indians, but that was not the case with 
the Chinese people, as the phonetic value of the Chinese 
characters has not been the same in different provinces for 
many centuries past. In 1600 A.D. a Commission headed 
by an Imperial Prince was appointed for the revision of 
all the sacred formulas contained in the Chinese Buddhist 
canon and it succeeded fairly well whenever the counter- 
parts of the formulas transliterated in Chinese characters 
were found transcribed in Tibetan script in the sacred books 
of Tibet. 

Now there is a small work. LokeSvara slotra, only in 
eight stanzas in the Tofn^n metre. It was twice translated 
into Chinese — first under the Emperor Ch'ien Lung, and then 
under the Commission referred to above. The Commission 
declared that it did not find its counterpart in the Tibetan 
works. Hence the transliteration was most unsatisfactory. 
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Prof. Stael-Holstein, who is a well-known expert in such 
works, has. therefore, attempted in the present paper a new 
reconstruction of the text basing it on the former two with 
the help of the Tibetan translation, and we can safely say 
that he has greatly succeeded. 

The original Sanskrit work which has not yet been found 
is by Bhiksuni Lak^mi (Dge. Sion. ma. Dpal. ma). — whose 
memory is still highly respected in Tibet. While the frame 
of the Tibetan translator is not known, the Chinese transla- 
tion is attributed to one Fa yien (Dharmadeva), an Indian 
Buddhist monk, who came to China in the 10th century from 
Nalanda. 

It may be noted here that there is another LokeSoara 
stotra by Caryadipa in the Tanjur. 

In his re-construction of the stotra Prof. Stael-Holstein 
has put first the Tibetan translation and when the two Chinese 
transliterations, the second of them being both in Chinese and 
Roman characters, and then he gives his own transliteration 
which clearly shows his great labour and erudition. He has 
added an English translation and notes full of various infor- 
mation. The Chinese transliterations are so defective that 
here and there a line or half a line could not be 
re-constructed, and in such cases even the Tibetan translation 
does not give any help. So it is evident that in these places 
the Tibetan translation itself could not strictly follow the 
original Sanskrit. Let us take one example : line 25, 
which, as finally settled by Prof, Stael-Holstein, according to 
the two old transliterations and the Tibetan translation, 
runs as follows : — Juaravyadihararn bahusou^hya^aram. Here 
the reading bahu is clearly supported by the two translitera- 
tions, but not by the Tibetan translation, which reads mchog 
meaning the best (vara, uitama, etc.) and in no case, so far 
as I know, 'much' (or babu) in Sanskrit. One thing may be 
noted here. Prof. Holstein rightly says that metrically the 
reading vyadi is here wrong, as the second syllable of the 
line must be short. Hence, he observes that the original 
verwon may have had the reading rogo for uyddht. It 
appears that the language of the atotra was influenced by 
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the Buddhist Sanskrit and so there was oadhi for tiyddhi. 
This view is supported by some other words in the text, In 
line 31 there is varakfira, which on the same ground cannot 
be admitted and should be read as khira in place of Sanskrit 
^?rro 'milk'. So in line 32 for the same reason instead of 
.?rt poialakadhi" , one should read Siri polo’. This view is 
further supported by line 29, Here Tib. (TF) ghn po dregs 
is in Sanskrit maUagaja (strictly gajamalta in the order of 
the Tibetan words). Accordingly the transliteration to suit the 
metre should, be gajamatia and not gajamando, as suggested 
by Prof, Stael-Holstein. But strictly in Sanskrit the adjective 
must come before the noun in such cases, and one cannot 
write gajamatia. Yet according to both the transliterations 
the former is the actual reading- and. as such, it shows here 
the influence of the Buddhist Sanskrit. And I think to this 
is due mc^ha/a for me/j/iafa in line 21. Take also into consi- 
deration the construction of the whole line which according 
to the Tib. version (gaer mchog s^a roga nor buhi rgyan 
Idani) may literally suggest in Sanskrit prose hemavara (or 
carahemdl mekhaJdmaiyibhufanavantam. 

VlDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 

On a Peking Edition of the Tibetan Kanjur: By Baron 
A, von Stael-Holstein, Peiping. 

This is a pamphlet on a Peking edition of the Kanjur. 
one of the two great divisions of the Tibetan Buddhist 
canons, which seems to be unknown in the West. Only two 
printed Peking editions of the Kanjur are generally known 
to modern scholars, one being published in 1410 A.D. and 
the other in 1700 A.D. The complete set of the former is 
extremely rare. The Prussian State Library possesses only 
thirty-six volumes out of one hundred and six. which arc to 
be found in the Yung Ho Kung lamasery of Peking. But 
a short document, reproduced in a plate by the author, which 
is found in several volumes of an edition of the Kanjur with 
him. clearly shows that in Peking there was another edition 
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of the work in 1692 A.D. According to the same document 
a Bhik$u Danasagara (Dge. Slong. S6yin. /aa. rgya mcfio) 
attached to a temple called Ch’ung Kuo Ssu, was responsible 
for that edition. Prof. Holstein thinks and substantiates his 
statement that for the two editions in 1692 and 1900 the same 
blocks were used after making necessary corrections. 

In India we have a few sets (perhaps not ntore than five, 
excluding a few sets more in monasteries in Darjeeling and 
its neighbourhood) of the Tanjur and Kanjur, but all of them 
are of the Narthang edition. We are not yet fortunate 
enough to have an edition even of Derge (Sde. dge). It is 
to be hoped that the Urtiversity of Calcutta, which has 
recently made arrangements for Tibetan and Chinese studies- 
will gradually remove the want of the different editions of 
these canonical works. 

VlDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 

Nawaruoi! Inleiding, Middel-Javaansche Prozafefesf, 
Vertaling: By M. Prijohoetomo; Groningen den Haag- 
Batavia. 1934; 237 pp. 

This is an excellent thesis for doctorate of the University 
of Utrecht by the Javanese scholar Prijohoetomo, who pre- 
pared his work under the distinguished guidance of Pro- 
fessors Gonda, Juynboll and others. The great importance 
of the Middle- Javanese text, so beautifully edited here along 
with a Dutch translation, was first emphasised by Dr. H. 
N. van der Tuuk in JRAS., 1881 (pp. 53-54), and the 
manuscripts of Nawaruci used by the latter were described 
by Dr. J. Brandes. Juynboll later gave a short sketch of the 
contents of the prose redaction along with illuminating notes. 
The fourth scholar who paid attention to Nawaruci is Dr. R. 
Goris. who published various details about it in his Bijdrage 
tol de Jtennr's der Oud-Javaarrscha en Balinec$cha theologia. 

The contents of the work are as follows : — 

At the order of IDrona, Bhima leaves Gajahoya and goes 
in search of magic water. On the way he kills two nagaa, 
who transpired to have been the spirits ^arasambaddha and 
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Har^nandi respectively and moreover he encounters Indra 
in disguise. Bhima continues his journey, meets the sage 
Nawaruci and receives philosophical instruction from him. 
At length Bhima reaches the source of magic water and 
gives the water to Drorta. Under the same Angkusprana, 
Bhima practises austerities in Prthwijati, in course of which 
he has to face various ordeals. PuriRed and strengthened 
by these austerities, Bhima at last returns to Indraprastha 
and is joyously received by his brothers. 

The author of the present work has moreover proved that 
Nawaruci oWes much of its style and contents to the 
renowned Arjuna-Vioaha; and regarding the date he says 
that it was written between 1500 and 1619 A.D. 

B. G. 


Midden-Oost Borneo Expeditie 1925. UUgaoe uan hei 
Indiseh Comiie Poor Weterxachaplijli^ Ortderzoeliingen. 

This substantial volume of 423 pages contains the detailed 
report of the Middle-East Borneo expedition undertaken in 
1925 by a band of Dutch scholars who explored some very 
imperfectly known parts of Borneo and gathered rich data 
of great importance for the geography, ethnology, archeeo- 
logy, etc., of this island. The archaeological discoveries 
have been briefly dealt with by Dr. Bosch at the end of the 
volume in the chapter 'Oudheifen in Koetei'. The author 
nt first describes the statues from Kombeng and divides them 
into two groups; (I) the 5aiva statues, such as Mahadeva, 
Ganesa, Nandtsvara, etc., and (2) the Buddhistic statues. The 
5aiva statues Ivave been built as n rule according to orthodox 
Hindu Javanese style. On the Buddhist side the atupaa bear 
the usual ch.-^racteristics. where numerous variations of the 
forms may be observed among the images. TTie relation 
between the Saiva and the BiuJdhist deities, however, 
remains obscure. 


B. G, 
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lndO*TibotiC8| Vol. Ill : By Giuseppe Tucci, Reate 
Academia d'ltalia, Rome, 1935. 219 pp. +91 tables. 

Prof, Tucci is an indefatigable worker in Tibetan 
Buddhism. Previous to the publication of the present 
volume, he had published two volumes, the results of his 
first expedition to Tibet. In 1933 he had undertaken a 
second expedition and the results have been embodied in 
this elegantly printed volume. 

The learned professor devotes himself in this book to 
the exposition of the artistic symbolism of the temples of 
Western Tibet. Some of the temples, which the author 
describes, had been written upon previously by other writers 
e.g., by Francke and Shuttleworth; but the symbolism and 
significance of their art treasures had not been so penetrat- 
ingly guessed at by them. It is the temples of Spiti and 
Kunavar that the author takes into consideration in the 
present volume, particularly the ones to be found at Tabo, 
Lhalung, Chang and Nako. The description and discussion 
of gTsug lag K’an and its artistic. representations occupy the 
largest space. The author describes the general aspect of 
the temple, external and internal, takes into consideration 
the statues which represent a Tantric cycle of Vairocana, 
mentions the Tibetan sources of the cycle of Sarvavid 
Vairocana, presents us with an iconographical description of 
the thirty-six deities of Kun rig, discusses the Indian sources 
of the cycle of Kun rig and the mandolo of Vairocana and 
draws out symbolical significance of this man<^ala. In 
describing the paintings in the temple of gSer K'an, the 
author discusses the methods and significance of the Tantric 
invocation and the element of terror in the Tantric School. 
In writing upon the temple at Lhalung the author corrects 
some of the identifications of Shuttleworth. while in treating 
the temples at Qiang, he gives us an idea of the Tibetan 
infernal deities. The introduction contains interesting 
observations on the geography of western Tibet and traces 
the di^uaion of the various sects over the region. The 
plates are alt that could be desired in a book printed in the 
country of the highest artistic tradition. 
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The Royal Academy of Italy, which found the tneana for 
the Professor to undertake his scientific expeditions to Tibet 
and the cost of publication of the volumes, is to be 
congratulated for the interest it is showing in Indian culture 
and civilisation. Two Professors of Indology, Prof. Formichi 
and the writer of the present volume, are members of this 
august body and this is not only a distinction for the 
professors themselves but for the country whose culture they 
have made their fields of study. The Academy has 
published, besides the volumes by Prof. Tucci, a magnificent 
edition of the Mah.ibharata translated in Ottava rime by 
the late-lamented Prof. Michele Kubakar. It was this 
Professor's translation of some Vedic Slolios that inspired 
the famous verses of Italy's great poet Carducci to Aurora. 
We hope that the interest shown by the Royal Academy 
of Italy in India will continue unabated and that further 
illuminating works on India will be published under its 
distinguished patronage. 

P. N. Roy 

De Indische Cultuurstroom (The Wave of Indian 
Culture), by Dr. A. J, Bernet-Kempers. The Hague. 1934. 

This pamphlet of twenty odd pages contains a lecture 
delivered by Dr. Kempers on assuming his office as a 
"Privaat docent" in the comparative culture-history of South- 
East Asia at the University of Leyden, Holland, on the 
7th of March, 1934. 

The original is in Dutch. The following abstract may 
prove useful to the English-knowing student. 

South-East Asia stands here for India proper along with 
the frontier parts of Central Asia. Nepal, Tibet, Further 
India, Indian Archipelago and Ceylon. Modern researches 
have resulted in amplifying the data about the cultures of 
these countries as well as in discovering the unifying factors. 
While Indian history benefits largely by the study of the past 
civilization of the said countries, a knowledge of Indian 
culture is indispensable for a real understanding of the 
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latter. Such modern designations as East India, Further 
India, Indian Archipelago. IndO'China, Indonesia, Insulindia, 
Serindia, India Minor, etc., simply indicate that the cultures 
of those countries contain purely Indian elements : the 
language contains a number of Sanskrit words, the art shows 
affinities with that of India proper, the religion is either 
Buddhism or Sivaism, the literature deals with subjects from 
the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, etc. 

Regarding the spread of Indian culture, the author 
imagines the trade to be the first medium. Merchants 
sailed abroad from the eastern coast of South India to 
distant lands in the East. While transacting their business 
in selling Indian goods and bringing home foreign products, 
some of them settled there. In course of time they esta- 
blished matrimonial relations with the indigenous people, 
giving rise to what we may term the Indonesian race. This 
new generation naturally inherited traditions of both the 
lands, India proper and the native country. Meanwhile 
there were other factors afoot, popularizing Indian ideals far 
and wide in distant regions. Indian monarchs like Asoka 
extended their conquests sometimes beyond the limits of 
present-day India and were thus responsible for the expan- 
sion of Indian culture. Asoka was perhaps the first to send 
out missionaries for the propagation of Buddhism. In this 
way mission has been another factor in the same process. 
Later on, as during the Pala period in Bengal, monks as 
well as other Hindus were impelled by the Muhammadan 
invaders to quit home. They took refuge in other countries 
and brought with them Indian customs to other peoples. 

T*he author now inquires and himself answers. What 
is properly ‘Indian culture' ? There are certain characteristics 
in art, literature, religion and society common to all the 
countries concerned, that are indicated by the term 'Indian 
culture'. It does not in reality mean that it is something 
born of or belonging to the Indian soil, for there was a time 
when the very characteristics were a foreign import in India 
or at least in certain parts of India. There were among the 
natives like the Dravidians in India, and the new-comers 
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interchange, adoption, assimilation and modification of ideas 
and customs. Even when they were further dissipated, they 
underwent various changes. Still all along they have kept 
something akin all over that distinguishes the culture of the 
countries concerned from that of the rest of the world. It 
is this something that is, for the sake of convenience, 
entitled 'Indian Culture'. 

At the end, the author contests the suitability of the term 
Greater India, adopted by recent writers to denote all the 
countries that came into cultural contact with India proper. 
His argument is that not all those countries at all times have 
been influenced exclaaively by Indian civilization. 

B. Ch. Chhabra 



MISCELLANY 


The Greater India Society along with other learned ins- 
titutions in and outside India has to mourn the loss which 
Oriental scholarship has sustained by the deaths of two 
eminent scholars — Gabriel Ferrand and Louis Finot. Obituary 
notices of these savants are published below. 

• ••••»» 

Thanks to the enlightened patronage of the Executive 
Committee of the Post-Graduate Department of the Calcutta 
University and especially to Mr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee. the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Greater India Society 
has at last been able to deposit its collection of books, perio- 
dicals. reports, etc., in one of the rooms of the Asutosh 
Buildings of the University. It is earnestly to be hopftd that 
all serious students of the subject in Calcutta will now be 
tempted to utilise this important collection. 

• ••••*• 

The Greater India Society acknowledges with grateful 
thanks the receipt of a donation of Rs. 500/- made this 
year by the National Council of Education. Bengal, for 
meeting its publication expenses. The grateful acknowledg- 
ments of the Society are also due to its esteemed member 
Dr. Narendranath Law for his grant of a generous donation 
of Rs. 100/- for this year. 

« •••«•• 

During the last half year a fresh number of learned 
societies have signified their willingness to place the Journal 
of the Society or its publications or both on their exchange- 
lists. Among these special mention may be made of Inatitut 
des Etudes Orientalea de I’Acadirrxie des Sciences, USSR., 
Leningrad: Instiiut fur Vblkerh^nde der Vnioersitdt Wien, 
Vienna: fConinWfjV Vereeniging Koioniaal Inatituut, 

Amsterdam: fConin^h;^ Instittiui ooor de Taal-, Land-, en 
Volkerkt^nde oan Nederlandsch-Indie, 's-Gravenhage. To 
all these institutions the Society conveys its warmest thanks. 



OBITUARY NOTICE 

GABRIEL FERRAND 

It is not an unusual sight to discover some first-rate 
scholars and technicians amongst the French group of 
administrators. Paul Claudel, the eminent poet, is an able 
ambassador of France and author of La Connaiaaancc de 
I’ Eat. Paul Painleve was a great mathematician, George 
Maspeto, like his father Gaston Maspero, was an able officer 
and a zealous historian. So Gabriel Ferrand was a Ministre 
P14nipotentiaire in Persia before he won his fame as the 
leading authority on Oriental geography in France. When 
I reached Paris fifteen years ago, the illustrious Sinologist 
Edouard Chavannes was just dead, but his friend and 
colleague Professor Sylvain Levi was carrying on the glo- 
rious tradition of French orientalism through a series of 
brilliant studies. It was in his home that 1 had the privilege 
of being introduced to Mon. Ferrand, already retired from 
diplomatic services and concentrating on his scientific 
studies. As a pupil of Prof. Levi, 1 was warmly invited to 
the apartments of Mon. Ferrand on the Rue Racini where 
1 was surprised to find this ex-minister of the Republic 
crowding his rooms with rare books and documents over 
which he ever looked affectionately and wistfully. For the 
World-War. as he said, interrupted the publication of so 
many scientific studies, periodicals, etc., and his manuscript 
pile was already heavy, crying for publication at an age 
when the nation could ill afford money for intellectual pur- 
suits, faced as it was. with grim ecoiromic crisis and pri- 
vations. I found that Mon. Ferrand was famous already as 
the author of Relations da coyagea at texte geographiquea 
Arab Persona et Turks relatifa d I’Extreme-Orient, published 
between 1913 and 1914. In 1918, Mon, George Coedes 
opened a new chapter in Greater Indian Studies with his 
paper on the kingdom of Srivijaya (Le roycume de Cre- 
11 
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t^ijoya, BEFEO., 1918). That forgotten chapter of Hindu- 
Javanese history soon engaged the attention of eminent 
orientalists like Prof. Krom. Dr. Vogel and Prof. Blagden. 
A veteran geographer that he was, IVTon. Ferrand started 
soon a thorough documentation on the historical, geographi- 
cal and other references to the kingdom of Srlvijaya and 
published a splendid monograph : L’Empire Sumotranaia 
de Criuijaya UA., July-October. 1922). It brought in a handy 
volume all the pertinent texts in Chinese, Arabic. Persian, 
etc., as well as the inscriptions (with translations) in Malaya, 
Tamil and Sanskrit, not forgetting the famous lOth century 
MS. of Nepal, mentioning "Suvarnapure' Crivij’ayapure 
Lokanalha," the value of which was first pointed out by 
Prof. Alfred Foucher (vide Etude sur I'iconographie 
bouddhiqite de I'lnde, Paris, 1900). 

Mon. Ferrand was loved and admired by the world of 
Orientalists as he served very ably in the capacity of 
Honorary Secretary of the Sociefe Asiatique of Paris which, 
over a century ago (1826). honoured Raja Rammohun Roy, 
the first Indian savant, wnth the title of the Associate. We 
are also grateful to Mon. Ferrand for his valuable aid in 
procuring the rare books and periodicals on Indology that 
have foimd their place in the rich Library of our Purodha, 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s Visva Bharati at Santi-Niketan. 

KaQdas Nag 


LOUIS FINOT 

In the death of Mon. Louis Finot the world of French 
scholarship has lost a brilliant representative and the family 
of Indologists a most fruitful and loyal collaborator. 

The thorough discipline of the Ecole dea Chartrea of the 
University of Paris, combined with the initiation into 
Sanskrit at the hand of no less a master than Sylvain L6vi, 
made Finot a researcher of first-rate importance in the field 
of orientalism. The French Schools of Athens (1850), of 
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Rome (1875) and of Giiro have already made the name of 
French archeeolog^sts respected all over the world In 1867 
Renan projected the Corptis /nscripiionum Semthcari'm and 
he was followed by James Darmesteter with hia exhaustive 
studies on the Aoesia which was introduced into Europe 
about a century earlier (1771) by the Pioneer Orientalist 
Anquetil Duperron, During the last quarter of the 19th 
century when Louis Finot grew from his early college days 
into a mature scholar taking his Doctor's degree with a 
thesis on the Sanskrit text of Ratnaparikio, Finot watched 
his beloved professor Sylvain L4vi working with two masters 
of French Indology Abel Bergaigne and Auguste Barth 
editing the Sonsljrtf inscriptions o/ Champa and Cambodge 
and Emil Senart publishing his Inscriptions of Piyadasi. 

In 1898 the great French archaeologist Michel Breal 
joined hands with Auguste Barth and Emil Senart in develop- 
ing the project of a French School of the Far East after 
the models of the French Schools of Athens. Rome and 
Cairo. Originally Chandernagore was selected, but it could 
not materialise owing to the financial problems, which were 
solved by Paul Doumer, the Governor General of Indo- 
China, which thus came to possess that magnificent research- 
centre and library of Hanoi : Ecole Frangaise d’Exfreme- 
Orient, 

As the first Director of the Ecole, Mon. Finot rendered 
services of the highest order. From the very first number 
of the now famous Bulletin, he had been contributing most 
valuable articles and studies. The Religion of Champa 
according to the monuments, Cambodian transcriptions, 
Indo-Chinese studies. Origin of Indian colonisation. 
Researches on Laotian literature; List of Khmer manuscripts, 
etc., are some of his contributions: while in the domain of 
Indo-Chinese epigraphy his able editing, transcriptions and 
translations will ever keep his name shining in that line of 
studies. I cherish with pride and gratitude his Notes 
d’Epigraphie /rido-C/ii'noise (1916) which he so kindly 
presented to me, when I had the privilege of enjoying the 
hospitality of this Ecole in Hanoi, which I visited on my 
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return trip from China and Japan (1924), Not only his 
learned colleagues like Mon. Parmentier, Mon. Aurousseau, 
Mon, E>emieville and others, but he afforded me the 
greatest facilities in visiting the wonderful monuments of 
Hindu art in Champa and Cambodia : Nahtrang and 
Phanrang, Aijgkor T^om. A^igkor Vat and other historic 
sites. 

When we had the honour of inaugurating the GREATER 
India Society in 1926. Mon Finot wrote a highly sympathetic 
note in the Bulletin {vide XXVII, pp. 504-7) and we got 
his help and encouragement whenever we approached him. 
This policy of collaboration has been continued by Mon. 
George Coedes, the learned successor to Mon. Finot as the 
Director of the Ecole. When a member of our Academic 
Council, Dr, R. C. Majumdar of the Dacca University 
visited the Ecole in Hanoi, he was warmly received and his 
volume on the Ancient Indian Colonies of the Far East, 
Champa, Vol. I, was reviewed and his learned article on 
the Palceography of the /nsenpfions of Champa was 
welcomed in the Bulleiin. 

A veteran Sanskrit as he was, Mon. Finot was a 
great lover of the Buddha and Buddhism. He translated 
many Buddhist texts and often contributed articles on Indo- 
Chinese History and on Buddhism to the pages of Indian 
Journals like the Indian Historical Quarterly edited by our 
esteemed colleague Dr, N. N, Law. 

One of his recent articles was published in the latest issue 
of the Bulletin on the former Governor-General of Indo- 
China, Paul Doumer, who was assassinated as the President 
of the Republic (May, 1932). It was M, Doumer who by 
his Statute of 13th December. 1898. brought the £co/e 
Ffonfot'se d’ Extreme-Orient into existence and the tribute of 
gratitude from its first Director M, Finot was very appro- 
priate. 

As he was a facile writer in English, M. Finot wrote 
highly thoughtful and suggestive reviews of current literature 
on Indology published by Indian and non-Indian writers. 
Courteous by nature as he was, his courtesy never got the 
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better of his critical spirit, and his co-workers in the held 
ever profited by his frank and creative criticisms. 

M. Finot was a sincere well-wisher and an inspiring 
friend of the Gkeater India Sogety and we hope and pray 
that his soul would rest in peace. He lived a life which we 
can adequately describe only in his own words, which he 
applied to the late M. Emil Senart in his obituary notice : 
“Une grande fime consacre^ sens reserve au service du vrai 
et du bien.'* 

Kalidas Nag 
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Journal Aelatlque, t. CCXXIV, No. 4. 

E. Benveniste — Notes sur un jragment sogdien : Of the three 
principal Sogdian Buddhist fragments published by 
M. Reichelt in his Die soghdischen Handscbrijtemeate 
des Britischen Museums one has been identified by him 
as a fragment of Vimalaktftti-nlrdeSasutra, while the 
other two are provisionally called by him the Dhata text 
and the Dhyana text. The last has been recognised by 
S. Matsunami as a fragment of a Chinese auira bearing 
the title equivalent to Buddhadhyanasamadhisagara. 
The writer gives a tr. of the Chinese text with notes, 
notes on the Sogdian text, an appendix upon the Dfiufa 
text, a second appendix containing notes of interpretation 
or etymology of the other text and an index of Sogdian 
words. 

Ibid., fc. CCXXV, No. 1. 

L_ Finot Afonuscripls .SansJ^rils de Sodfiana’s retrouU^s erii 

Chine: Text and tr. of several Sanskrit MSS. of 
which the originals are deposited in the Buddhist 
monastery of Cho-Kiang, along with introduction and 
index, The MSS, consist of two parts, of which the first 
part is the HevajTasekapTokriyu written by an unknown 
author, while the second consists of seven small manuals 
of the Tantric liturgy, viz., (1) the imowonouidhi by Luyi. 
(2) the Bahyapujavidhi by Sasvatavajra, (3) the Mantra- 
patha, (4) the Hastapujavidhi by Sasvatavajra, (5) the 

same and (6) the Vajra- 
ocrahisadhano of Advayavajra. Of these Nos, 2, 4 and 
6 have been edited by Dr, Benoytosh Bhattacharya in 
the Sodhanarnafa. 
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Ibid., t. CCXXV, No. 2. 

A. H. Krappe — Charybde et Scylla aux Indea el en 
Oci^aru'e ; Traces ihe travel of the celebrated episode of 
the Odyssey in India, Siam, Fiji and Samoa. 

ZDMG., Band 1.1, HofC 2. 

Otto Schrader — Indiache Bezeihungen einea nordfschen 
Fundea (with two plates) ; The National Museum of 
Copenhagen contains a great silver bowl (69 cm. broad 
and 42 cm. high), which was discovered in Northern 
Jutland in 1891. Two reliefs of this bowl, according to 
the writer, bear relation to Indian art. They are (I) a 
Celtish goddess vnth elephants, with whom may be com* 
pared the Indian and (2) the Celtish horned 

god Cernunnos having his parallel with the homed god 
of Mohenjodaro seal described by Sir John Marshall in 
his well-known monograph. 

A. Ziesennis — Eine Voatufe dea Saioasiddhanta in der all- 
javanischen religidsen Literatur : An Old-Javanese reli- 
gious work called the WrhaapaiitattuM, probably written 
after the lOth century A.D., contains an older form of 
the Saivasiddhdnta and belongs to the literature of the 
Agamaa, which are the sources of the $aioaaiddhanta. 
This is sought to be proved by a comparison of parallel 
concepts in the Javanese and San^rit works. 

U. N. G. 

Tlldsohrirt voor indlsohe Taal*, Land*, en Volkenkunde, 

Deol LXXV— Alicvering i (193.5). 

J. Conda — The Javanese oeraion. oj the Bhagavadgild : As 
is well-known, there is an Old-Javanese version of the 
.Mahabharata, which is of primary importance for the 
history of this great epic. "At preseirt we possess the 
texts of the hrst. fourth and sixth books of the great 
epos and a number of manuscripts of some other books. 
These works date from about the year 1000 of our era. 
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They are not a complete translation The Japanese 

author has taken from his copy of the Sanskrit text at 
various intervals a iloka or a part of a As for 

the Bhagavadgita, "the author has given prose parts of 
the subject-matter, which he considered as the most 
important." It is very important to note that many 
portions of the Bhagavadgita, generally considered to be 
interpolated by Carbe and others, have their counter- 
parts in the Javanese version. 

B. K. G. 


Indian Culture, April, 1935. 

L. I'inot — Notea on the Simhaleae tradition relating to 
Buddha’a relics : 

Ibid., July 1935. 

A. B. Keith — Plotinus and Indian Thought : Criticism of 
Dr. Pizyluski’s article in JGIS., Voi. 1, No. 1. 

H. B. Sarkar — The Old-Jauaneae Lexicon: Contains a list 
of Old-Javanese words with fr. and references as a 
supplement to the lexicon of Drs. van der Tuuk and 
Juynboll. 


□Jawa, 15 Jsargaug, Nos. 1 to 3, Jane 1935. 

R. Goris — Het O'odsdfcnsl/g Korafeter der Boliache Dorpage- 
meenschap ; The author discusses in this interesting 
article various Hindu aspects of the religious practices 
prevailing in the countryside of Bali. The gods as well 
as the devils are divided into a heavenly and an earthly 
group respectively. 

W. van Os — De Hfndoe-lndonesische /Const en het "lllu- 
sionsme" : "lllusionism" in art had its origin in 

Greece about 500 B.C. and it goes hand in hand with 
the 'emancipated' architecture. In fact it signihes the 
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triumph of the individual over tradition.” The author 
of the present article has tried to explain and interpret 
many common motifs in the Hindu-Javanese art from this 
point of view. 

W. F. Stutterheim — £en Oud-Jaoaansche Bhtma-cuUus : In 
this article the author discusses various aspects of 
Otd-Javanese Bhima-cult and the various ways in which 
the deity concerned was represented in sculpture. 

Ostaslatisohe Zelischrlft, NM''., 10 -Jalirg. 0 heft, L004. 

A. C. Eastman — The Buddha’a Victory over the Serpeni, A 
Gandharon version in the Broofflyn Museum : The 
legend of the Buddha's triumph over the serpent in the 
fire temple at Uruvilva. though one of the oldest legends 
in the Buddhist canonical literature, appears but seven 
times in art, including the three Gandharan versions of 
the same. "Of special interest, therefore, is the 
Brooklyn stone, which besides making the number of 
stones seveit (the fourth Candh^an version) of this 
subject, has a special claim to attention in the flames 
completely surrounding the Buddha.” 

B. K. G. 

Poedlangga Baroe, Vol. 11, Nos. 1 2. 

The leading article of No. I, written in Malay, describes in 
a popular way some wayang characteristics after briefly 
tracing the progress of researches in the domain of 
Indonesian languages. 

In the mededeeling No. XXXVI, afdeeling volkcukunde no. 7 
of the ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE at Amsterdam, 
Dr. van Naerssen has published in Bijlage A two Old- 
Javanese inscriptions belonging to the time of Balitung. 
It has been stated that the proceeds to the god of the 
cloister at Hujung galuh and those of the other three 
places shall go to the god of the cloister at Dalinan. 
More interesting is the reference to the Ramayaija, 
Bhimakumara and Kicaka in PI. II. and these suggest 
12 
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that the Rama-saga and some figures of the Mahabharata 
were known in Java in the first decade of the tenth 
century A.D. That the wayang was also represented 
in social functions of this period is also proved by PI. II. 

H. B. S. 


Tljdsohrift Voor Indlsohe Taal>, Land-, an Volksrkunds, 

Dcel LXXIV, Aflev. 3 and 4 , 1934. 

W. F. Stutterheim. — De Leideche Bhairava en Tjandi B can 
Stngasdri (pp, 441-476) — The vwiter controverts the state- 
ments of previous authorities and concludes that the 
Bhairava statue under discussion originally belonged to 
the Chaijdi B, and not to Oiand' A, of Singasari. 

A, Steinmann. — De op de Boroboedoer ofgebeelde planten- 
werld (pp. 581-612). A profusely illustrated paper 
offering botanical identification of the various vegetation 
depicted on the Barabudur Stupa sculptures. 

S. R. BalASUBRAHMAIN. — The Thai Ayirattanurruvar and the 
Municahndai Record {A Great Torru'/ Merchartt GuiW of 
Southern India) (pp. 613-618) — Several records of South 
India from A.D. 1033 onwards make mention the said 
Guild and its activities. One of the records comes from 
Sumatra. 

B.C. 


BuHstln de I’Ecole Franoalie d'Extrame-Orlsnt, t, XXXni, 1B33. 

P. VAN Stein CalLENFELS.— Le mcwage de Draapadi, 
(pp. 1-9) — Two different opinions prevail about the 
identification of bas-relief B. 214 on Ankor Vat, oiz., that 
it represents the aoayoriivara of &ta (Coedis and 
Przyluski) and that it stands for the foayarpoara of 
Draupadi (Finot). Consideration of Javanese and Malay 
redactions of Draupadi's scayorpcara makes it clear that 
the last view is correct. 
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G. GcEDES. — Ankpr Vat, temple ou tombeau7 (pp. 303*9) 
EKsputes M. Przyluaki'a theory that Aiilcor Vat wa* 
originally not a temple but a tomb. Suggests, in conclu* 
sion, that Dr, Bosch’s expression 'funerary temple’ might 
obtain M. Przyiuski's approval. 

V. GloUDEW. — Le Phnorp Bakhin el la vitle Je Ya^ovarman 
— (pp. 319-44) — Report of an archaeological mission to 
Ankor (August-November 1932). Results of the archaeo- 
logical exploration confirm the hypothesis framed by the 
author in 1931 that the Phnorp Bakheu represents the 
Central Mount of Yasodharapura, the city built 1:^ Yaio- 
varman towards the close or the ninth century. 

P. Mus. — Ct/ltes indiens el indigirtea au Champa, (pp. 
367-410) — Preface — Pre-Aryan India and Asia of the 
monsoons — Vedic religion and Brahmanism — The Hindu 
synthesis — The actual forma of the Cham cults — the ^ut 
and the lingo — survival and profoundity of Indian 
influence in Champa. The author’s conclusion is that 
the Indian civilizers brought their Cham pupils a much 
more beautiful and a much more elaborate expression of 
their common sentiments. 

U.N.G. 

Journal Aslatiquo, t. CCXXIV, No. 2 Avrit-Juin 1934. 

J. Filizoat. — La Medicine Indienne el I'expansion bouddhique 
en Exlreme Orient — Points out how Indian medicine 
and Buddhism have been difftised across Asia and have 
spread abroad the prestige of Indian civilisation. 

U.N.G. 


Indian Culturs, July 

R. C. MajumdAR. — lndo-/acane$e Literature — Contains sur- 
vey of principal works belonging to the first two divisions 
of this literature, viz., Old-Japanese and Middle-Javanese. 
the last division (uiz., New-Javanese) being left out as it 
really falls outside the Hindu period in Java. 
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Ibid., October 1934. 

Nihar Ranjan Ray. — MahaySnist and TanMc Literature In 
Burma — Inscriptions from Pagan dated 804 B.E. = 1442 
A.D. mention 295 texts as the object of gift to a monaS' 
tery. Among these three are identified as definitely 
Tanfric and at least four are traced to Mahayanist 
Sanskrit Literature. 

HiMANSU Bhusan Sarkar. — £ioa-Baddha in Old-Jaoaneae 
records; The terms Sfoa-sogofa and Sogata-Maheioara 
in two Javanese inscriptions have been translated as 
Sivaites and Buddhists. The correct translation is iaioa- 
sogata. Evidence of Siva-Buddha cults in Java is given 
by way of corroboration. 

U.N.G. 
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The Greater India Society acknowledges with thanks the 
receipt of the following books, periodicals, reports, 
pamphlets, etc., during the last six months : — 

1. De Indische CuUuuTstroom : By A. J. Beinet Kempers, 
Leiden 1934. 

2. The Bronzes oj Nalanda and Hindu-Javaneae Art: By 
A. J. Bernet Kempers, Leiden 1933, 

3. On a Tibetan text translated into Sanskrit under C/i'icn 
Kung and into Chinese under Tao Kuang : By Baron 
A. von Stael-Holstein, Peiping 1932. 

4. A Commentary to the KaSyapaparivaria : By Baron A. 
von Stael-Holstein, Peiping 1934. 

5. On tiOo recent reconstructions of a Sanskrit hymn : By 
Baron A. von Stael-Holstein, Peiping 1934. 

6. On a Peking edition of the Tibetan Kanjur : By Baron 
A. von Stael-Holstein, Peiping 1935. 

7. Armaal Report for 1934 of the Division of Intercourse 
and Education {Carnegie Endowment for /nfemationoi 
Peace) -. By .Nicholas Murray Butler, New York 1935. 

8. Indo-Tibeiica III, Part 1, Spiti and Kunvor: By 
Giuseppe Tucci, Rome 1935. 

9. Indian Culture, April and July, 1935, Calcutta. 

10. Hayagrlva {The Manirayani'c Aspect of Horse-cult in 
China and /apan) : By R. H. van Gulik, Leiden 1935. 

11. Nawaruci (inleiding Middel-favaansche Prozoieksl) ; By 
M. Prijohoetomo, The Hague 1934. 

12. Afidden-Oost Borneo Expedite 1925 {Uilgave eon hc( 
Indisch ComHe uoor Ik'efenschoppcnyij^e Onder- 
zocfcfngen) : Weltevreden. 

13. Sculptures Indiennes et Indochinoise du Collection uon 
dcr Heydt : By Pierre Dupont, Amsterdam. 

(4. Poedjangga Baroe, Vol. II, Nos. I & 2, Batavia. 
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15. The India ihat it India : By Elizabeth Sharpe, 

London 1934. 

16. 5ooi^ o/ (Bible o/ India) : By Mahatma Tulsidas, 
London 1932. 

17. Teachings jrom the Bhagawadgita : By Hari Prasad 
Shastri, London 1935. 

18. A New Approach to the Vedas : By A. K. 

Coomaraswamy, London 1933. 

19. Some Aspects of Hindu Medical Treatment; By 
Dorothea Chaplain, London 1930. 

20. Djawa, Vols. /, No. 3; II; III; IV, No. 4; V, Nos. 1. 2. 

5. 6: VI. Nos. 2. 4, 5. 6; VII, Nos. 3, 4, 5. 6; VIII. 

Nos. 3. 4. 5. 6: IX. Nos. 2, 3. 4. 5. 6; X; XI; XII; 

XIII; XIV; XV. Nos. I to 3; Batavia. 

21 . Two copies of reprints of ‘Bocltbesprc^tmS from Djawa, 
XV, Nos. June, 1935. 

22. Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XI, Nos. 1, 2; Calcutta. 

23. Ostasiaiische Zeiischrift, N.F., 10 Jahrg., II Jahrg., 1/2 
heft. Berlin. 

24. The Bua'dha Probfia, Vol. 3, No, 2, Bombay. 

25. Eleven volumes of Sun Yat Sen t/nioersfiy Bulletin of 
Institute of History and Language (in Chinese). Canton. 

26. The /ndian, Vol. 11, No. 3, London. 

27. The Students' IVelfare, Vol. 1. No. 2, Agra. 
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